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Franz Boas and the Founding of the 
American Anthropological Association' 


GEORGE W. STOCKING, Jr. 


University of Pennsylvania 


N UNSIGNED account of the founding of the American Anthropological 
Association appears in volume five of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
(McGee 1903). Written by W. J. McGee,’ first president of the Association, 
the article is notable for its detail: events leading up to the founding are re- 
counted almost day by day; the Act of Incorporation, the Constitution, and 
the list of invitees to the founding meeting are reprinted; the article even 
records several of the votes taken in the consideration of the Constitution. 
The account little resembles the usual bare and dust-dry minutes of profes- 
sional organizations. One immediately suspects that its comprehensiveness is 
not simply the product of secretarial enthusiasm—and indeed it is not. It is 
rather the reflection of a lengthy and occasionally quite bitter controversy 
over the character and the aims of the Association, a controversy which was 
only fully resolved at the founding meeting itself. This episode in what may 
be called the political history of American anthropology lies beyond the 
memory of all but a very few living anthropologists, and these were not 
directly involved in it.* The present relation of these events will perhaps be 
of some interest in recalling to organized American anthropology some of the 
now-forgotten pangs of its birth. Perhaps an even greater interest lies in what 
the controversy reveals of the thinking of Franz Boas, who viewed the found- 
ing of the Association not in narrow organizational terms but rather as part 
of a much broader process, to which he devoted the better part of his adult 
life: the professionalization of American anthropology. 

McGee’s article indicates that the question of a national organization of 
anthropologists had been broached within anthropological circles as early as 
1896 and discussed again in 1898. The outcome of the latter discussion, and 
in fact the occasion for it, was a change in the editorial supervision and con- 
structive ownership of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. At this time, as in 
1896, the opinion prevailed that the time was not yet ripe for the establish- 
ment of a national organization. Nevertheless there were evidences in these 
years of increased activity in the organization of American anthropology. 
After 1897 the Anthropological Section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science began to hold Christmas meetings as well as the 
traditional summer ones. In 1896, Franz Boas organized an Anthropological 
Club in New York (Boas 1900-06: Wm. B. Tuthill to Boas 3/5/1896), which 
late in 1899 amalgamated with the virtually dormant American Ethnological 
Society. As a result, the revitalized Ethnological Society entered a period of 
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renewed activity. At about the same time, the Anthropological Society of 
Washington was strengthened by the induction of 49 members of the Women’s 
Anthropological Society of America, a group which had existed parallel to it 
for a number of years (Lamb 1906:577). 

In the fall of 1901, after these developments had taken place, Franz Boas 
and W. J. McGee, acting chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, dis- 
cussed the whole question of the organization of anthropological work. As a 
result of their conversation, definite steps were taken to reopen the whole 
matter. On the initiative of McGee, who acted in accordance with an under- 
standing with Boas (Boas 1900-06: Boas to McGee 11/29/1901), the A.S.W. 
chose a delegation of five to meet with a group from the A.E.S. at the pend- 
ing Chicago winter meeting of Section H of the A.A.A.S. At this point the 
purpose of the discussions was merely to explore methods of cooperation 
among existing organizations; the minutes of the A.S.W. Board of Managers 
state explicitly that the talks were “not looking forward to a separate organi- 
zation for the purpose” (Anthropological Society of Washington: 11/19/1901). 

The A.S.W. was represented in Chicago by McGee and J. W. Fewkes, the 
other three delegates being unable to attend. The A.E.S. delegation consisted 
of Boas, Livingston Farrand, and George Grant MacCurdy. Five more men 
(Stewart Culin, George Dorsey, Frank Russell, Roland Dixon, and Frederick 
Starr) were appointed by Section H “early in the meeting at Chicago” to confer 
with the New York and Washington groups. In view of the events that were 
to follow, it is tempting to speculate that the new appointees were envisioned 
as performing an arbitrative function; but there is no direct evidence of this, 
and there is every reason for Section H to have concerned itself officially in 
the discussions. These, however, centered on problems relating to the AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST; limitations of time prevented detailed consideration 
of the national organization of anthropology (Boas 1900-06: McGee to 
Boas 1/21/1902). 

Shortly after his return to Washington, McGee wrote to Boas suggesting 
the creation of a national organization and noting that the psychologist 
J. McKeen Cattell had independently made the same suggestion (Boas 1900 
06: McGee to Boas 1/4/1902). There seems to be no record of Boas’ reply, 
but a subsequent letter from McGee to Dorsey indicates that Boas, in con- 
versation with McGee, opposed any immediate action. Boas felt, furthermore, 
that if there were to be a new organization, it should either be limited to an- 
thropologists of such quality that its initial membership would be no more 
than 40, or else it should include an elite group of that many Fellows (McGee 
1901-02: McGee to Dorsey 1/25/1902). McGee, on the other hand, favored 
the immediate formation of a much larger and broadly inclusive organization 
of a confederate character, which would encourage the growth of local anthro- 
pological societies. On January 21, after discussion with Boas, Fewkes, and 
Culin, McGee sent a letter to each of the Chicago conferees proposing that 
they form the nucleus of such a national association. In this letter he enclosed 
a “Rough Draft of Constitution” in which he embodied the inclusive con- 
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federative approach. This draft also included the proposal that the organi- 
zation have a governing Council of working anthropologists (Boas 1900-06: 
McGee to Boas 1/21/1902). McGee thus attempted by compromise to meet 
Boas’ objection to the inclusion of nonprofessionals; he later defended this 
compromise to Boas with the argument that such a Council would “bring to 
the Association every advantage which could possibly result from the exclu- 
sive policy .. .” (Boas 1900-06: McGee to Boas 2/19/1902). Because of the 
disagreement which existed, McGee suggested that Boas also send a circular 
letter to the Chicago conferees, and on January 25 Boas did so. In it he urged 
that action be delayed for one or two years, and expressed quite strongly his 
preference for a rigidly exclusive organization. Boas argued that there were 
already three organizations (the A.W.S., the A.E.S. and Section H of the 
A.A.A.S.) that provided a place for interested amateurs, whose main contri- 
bution was financial. The organization envisioned by McGee would simply 
duplicate these, and the compromise device of a large Council would soon be- 
come inadequate as the number of trained anthropologists increased (Boas 
1900-06: Boas to McGee 1/25/1902). 

McGee did not reply to these criticisms until almost a month later, by 
which time he had received replies to his own letter from nine of the ten con- 
ferees. He wrote to Boas arguing the need for the contributions, both finan- 
cial and otherwise, of the amateur element, emphasizing the role of a con- 
federate organization in creating new local societies and arguing that the 
experience of the Geological Society of America, of which he was a founder, 
and of other organizations showed that Boas’ worries about amateur partici- 
pation were not warranted. McGee felt that this experience showed, on the 
other hand, that it was quite possible to create a limited group of Fellows 
even after amateurs had already been admitted (Boas 1900-06: McGee to 
Boas 2/19/1902). 

On the same day, McGee sent to all of the conferees a summary of the 
opinions expressed in response to his circular letter. Three of the ten (Boas, 
Starr, and Russell) had favored delay, but the major issue was over the ex- 
clusive or inclusive form of organization. Boas, Dixon, MacCurdy, Russell, 
and Starr had favored an exclusive policy, although Starr not so strongly. 
Culin, Fewkes, Dorsey, and McGee had favored the inclusive, while Farrand 
had not yet been heard from. Several days later Farrand expressed himself 
for the exclusive policy. McGee at that time wrote to Farrand saying that 
he had assumed that this would be his position (Boas 1900-06: McGee to 
Farrand [copy] 2/26/1902). Nevertheless, in making his summation of re- 
sponses on February 19, McGee apparently chose to ignore this assumption, 
arguing that while at first sight it might seem that the exclusive policy was 
favored, if the weight with which the opinions were held was considered, he 
felt that the inclusive policy had won the day. In a postscript to the same 
letter, McGee reported that MacCurdy, after a conversation with Fewkes, 
had changed his position. Now that he found the balance of opinion five to 
four in his favor, by neglecting his assumption of Farrand’s position, McGee 
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argued that in fact there was ‘‘a decided preponderance of opinion for the 
generous policy” (Boas 1900-06: McGee to Boas 2/19/1902). 

McGee revised the draft constitution on the basis of these responses and 
sent out a “Provisional Constitution” for the further approval of the con- 
ferees. Apparently fearful of its rejection—as well he might be, considering 
the division of opinion in the committee—he attempted what in historical 
retrospect seems like a rather transparent flanking maneuver. Sending the 
Provisional Constitution first to Dorsey in Chicago, McGee asked him to for- 
ward the document to Fewkes and Culin, after which it could be sent “‘to the 
gentlemen in New York, New Haven, and Cambridge” (McGee 1901-02: 
McGee to Dorsey 2/20/1902). Dorsey signed the document himself and suc- 
ceeded in getting Starr to sign before sending it on. Starr later reconsidered 
and wrote McGee again favoring the exclusive policy (McGee 1901-02: 
McGee to Dorsey 3/15/1902), but McGee answered with the argument that 
the constitution was only provisional and could be reconsidered later (Mc- 
Gee 1901-02: McGee to Starr 3/15/1902). From Chicago the draft was sent 
to Culin and then to Fewkes, both of whom signed. After receiving it from 
Fewkes, McGee got MacCurdy, then in Washington, to sign (Boas 1900-06: 
McGee to Boas 3/10/1902). Only then did he send it on to Dixon in Cam- 
bridge. At this point, by submitting it first to those conferees definitely favor- 
ing the inclusive policy, and to MacCurdy and Starr, whose positions had 
wavered, McGee had succeeded in getting the signatures of six of the ten 
conferees before the convinced opponents of inclusiveness had even seen the 
revised document. Even now, however, McGee was taking no chances. He 
wrote to Boas on March 10: ‘“‘My first thought was then to send it forward to 
you; but in view of the fact that you and I have somewhat differently inter- 
preted Dr. Dixon’s expression, I have sent it to him, and enclose here a dupli- 
cate of the letter of transmittal’ (Boas 1900-06: McGee to Boas 3/10/1902). 

The letter to Dixon is remarkable for its transparent, almost bludgeoning 
—yet one suspects naively straightforward—importunity. There was no 
subtlety in McGee. He seems to have felt that his position was the only cor- 
rect one, and this belief was so overpowering that he could not conceive that 
anyone else would object to the most obvious pressure devices he might em- 
ploy to win his point. Thus he stated to Dixon (and to Boas, who received a 
copy of the letter) that he sent the constitution to Dixon before it went to 
Boas and Farrand because “the interpretation of your expressions by the 
former was somewhat different from my own, and because the definite action 
by those conferees whose signatures are attached will place you in better posi- 
tion for decision than any amount of general correspondence. . . . I am hope- 
ful that the instrument will meet your approval now that it has been endorsed 
by a majority of the confereees . . .” (Boas 1900-06: McGee to Dixon [copy] 
3/10/1902). Dixon, however, did not sign, nor did Boas or Farrand. Russeil, 
who earlier had favored the exclusive policy, was at this time on a field trip in 
Arizona and could not be reached (McGee 1901-02: McGee to Russell 4/22, 
1902). The document had thus been signed by only six of the ten conferees 
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when Boas wrote to McGee telling him that he would not sign and urging 
McGee to wait before taking any further action, since Boas expected to be in 
Washington on April 15, at which time there could be further discussion of 
the whole matter (Boas 1900-06: Boas to McGee 3/19/1902). 

On March 24, however, McGee, Dorsey, Culin, Fewkes, and J. D. Mc- 
Guire (a member of the A.S.W. who had done some legal spadework and who 
helped fulfill legal residence requirements) incorporated themselves under the 
laws of Washington D. C. as “The American Anthropologic(al] Association,’ 
elected provisional officers for the organization,’ and agreed upon a list of 60 
anthropologists to be invited to a founding meeting at the July meetings of 
the A.A.A.S. in Pittsburgh. Dorsey then went to New York, where he in- 
formed Boas of the fait accompli. Boas was highly indignant, and wrote to 
McGee without concealing his indignation: 


Dorsey called upon me this afternoon, and informed me of the proceedings of the meeting 
in Washington on Monday. I confess that your mode of procedure surprised me very much, and 
I wish to express my strongest disapproval of it. You have not treated me with that openness 
to which I am accustomed from you. After all that had preceded, I had a right to see your draught 
of incorporation, which was not sent to me, and to be advised of the proposed meeting. The 
method which you have adopted of negotiating with the members of the Committee that met in 
Chicago has not allowed a fair expression of opinion, and it seems to me that the methods which 
you have employed are those to which we are accustomed in the warfare of political parties, but 
not among scientists who have the advancement of common interests at heart. I do not think 
that your judgment in this matter has been correct, because I cannot guarantee to you that 
those who are opposed to your method of proceeding will be willing to submit to the high-handed 
methods which you have adopted, and the result may be a most disastrous clash of interests. 
You ought to know me well enough to be aware that I should not try to obstruct any policy that 
finds support on the part of a majority of our colleagues; but up to the present time neither you 
nor I know which way the general current of opinion sets. If you think for a moment what the 
result would be if anyone should say publicly at the present time in what way your organization 
has been effected, you will recognize that the old objection to the application of political methods 
by the Washington scientists, and the belief in an endeavor of undue centralization of power in 
Washington, would justly be brought up again. Your action is only intelligible in case you have 
any reason to think that organization at the present moment advantageous for some reason un- 
known to anyone else, and in this case I claim that we should have known your motives. 

I think it only right to make this protest, which I wish you would make known to the gentle- 
men who joined you in the incorporation of the Society. I have, however, the interest of anthro- 
pology too much at heart not to try to make the best even of the undesirable situation that you 
have created. I told Dorsey to-day that I shall be willing to co-operate with you from the present 
time on, on the following basis: 1st, that the incorporation is taken only as a basis of formally 
bringing this matter before the attention of anthropologists; 2d, that the secretary of the incor- 
porators issue a statement to a number of anthropologists, whose names I am going to send you 
tomorrow, and who are taken from the list made up by your committee, inviting them to be 
present at that meeting, and to submit before the meeting written suggestions in regard to the 
organization of a society, and that these suggestions shall be made a basis for the constitution to 
be adopted; 3d, that no further steps in the formation of a society shall be taken until this meeting 
takes place. 

It seems to me entirely inadmissible to force the constitution representing points of view of 
a small group of individuals upon the anthropologists of the country. 

The two aims which determine my own decisions as to the desirability or undesirability of ac- 
tions are, first, that the number of existing general societies shall not be multiplied; secondly, 
that the field shall be kept open for the establishment of a society of anthropologists. 

I think that the cordial relations which have always existed between us require that I should 
tell you as openly as I have done my view in regard to this matter. Even where we have differed, 
we have heretofore always acted with perfect frankness, and I hope that we shall always adhere 
to this method of procedure (Boas 1900-06: Boas to McGee 3/26/1902). 
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On the same day, McGee was writing to Boas telling him that ‘‘a certain 
circumstance transpired to impress me with the importance of early action 
with a view to better placing the character of American anthropology before 
the Carnegie Institution.” Without mentioning the incorporation, McGec 
referred in a general way to the fact that progress had been made, which Boas 
would already have heard about from Dorsey (Boas 1900-06: McGee to 
Boas 3/26/1902). In reply, Boas wrote that McGee’s letter had not modified 
his feeling at all, and proposed as a further condition for cooperation that he 
be allowed to deliver a paper before the A.S.W. stating his position on the 
form of the proposed organization (Boas 1900-06: Boas to McGee 3/27/1902). 

On March 28, McGee replied to both of Boas’ letters. He regretted the 
whole situation, which he described as the result of a “serious inadvertency” 
on his part. He had intended to circulate the draft of the Act of Incorporation 
to all the conferees, but had omitted it by mistake in sending the circular 
letter on to Dixon, Farrand, and Boas on March 10. Furthermore, had he 
received their objections to the Provisional Constitution earlier, he would 
have changed his plans for incorporation; but he did not receive them until 
“the hour before their [Culin and Dorsey’s] arrival.’”’ McGee stated again 
that there were weighty reasons for early incorporation which were not of a 
public nature, but which he would communicate to Boas when next he saw 
him. McGee concluded his letter by accepting Boas’ conditions of cooperation 
(some of which seem to have been modified as events developed) and express- 
ing his hopes for a resumption of their cordial relations’ (Boas 1900-06: 
McGee to Boas 3/28/1902). 

Was McGee, as Boas implied, guilty of duplicity in the manner in which 
he incorporated the American Anthropological Association? It is impossible to 
say for certain, but the evidence suggests that McGee was in fact guilty of 
double dealing. He refers rather vaguely to the favorable presentation of the 
interests of American anthropology to the newly formed Carnegie Institu- 
tion, which during the spring and summer of 1902 was considering the alloca- 
tion of $200,000 for the promotion of scientific research (Carnegie Institution 
1902:ix—-xv; Cattell 1902). But the explanation to Boas, if made at all, was 
an oral one of which no record seems to exist. On the other hand there is con- 
siderable written evidence which contradicts McGee’s plea of careless neglect. 
The investigation by McGuire of the legal requirements for incorporation, 
which McGee’s article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST indicates took 
place shortly before the actual incorporation on March 24, had in fact been 
completed before February 24, when McGee sent to Dorsey a draft Act 
of Incorporation under District of Columbia laws (McGee 1901-02: McGee 
to Dorsey 2/24/1902). McGee further discussed the question of incorpora- 
tion with Dorsey in a letter dated March 10 (McGee 1901-02: McGee to 
Dorsey 3/10/1902), the very same day that he wrote to Boas without any 
mention of the matter (Boas 1900-06: McGee to Boas 3/10/1902). 

McGee states that he received the refusals of Boas, Farrand, and Dixon 
so close to the arrival of Dorsey and Culin that it was not possible to change 
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his plans. At least in Boas’ case we know this is not true, since Boas wrote 
to McGee rejecting the Constitution on March 19, five days before the 
action of incorporation (Boas 1900-06: Boas to McGee 3/19/1902). On the 
very next day McGee wrote an answer to this letter, agreeing to postpone 
binding action until the Pittsburgh meeting in July, and accepting Boas’ 
suggestion that they continue discussion on the latter’s next Washington 
visit. However, McGee did not mail this letter until March 26, after incorpo- 
ration had been accomplished (Boas 1900-06: McGee to Boas 3/26/1902). 
Perhaps this delay was due to McGee’s hesitancy to commit himself in writ- 
ing to postponing binding action at the very moment when his plans for in 
corporation were coming to a head. Two days later, apparently in answer to 
a letter from Dorsey suggesting a delay in incorporation until April 1, McGee 
wrote to Dorsey urging him to come to Washington sooner if possible, but 
agreeing to the delay if necessary (McGee 1901-02: McGee to Dorsey 3/22/ 
1902). On the same day McGee wrote to Culin in Philadelphia asking him to 
“run down” on Monday, if Dorsey was then in Washington, ‘‘to incorporate 
the Anthropologic Association...” (McGee 1901-02: McGee to Culin 
3/22/1902). Thus on this date McGee seems to have been in doubt about 
Dorsey’s plans for Monday, a fact which can be argued to support McGee’s 
statement, both in his article and in letters to Boas (Boas 1900-06: 3/26, 
28/1902), that Dorsey’s presence in Washington was a chance event as far 
as incorporation was concerned. Boas, however, states categorically that 
Dorsey told him in New York “that he went [to Washington] solely for the 
purpose of organizing the society, and that he confidently expected to find 
me [Boas] there’? (Boas 1900-06: Boas to McGee 3/27/1902). 

Furthermore, in regard to the “inadvertent” omission of the draft of the 
Act of Incorporation from the circular letter to Boas, Farrand, and Dixon, 
we have McGee’s statement in a subsequent letter to Dorsey that he had first 
thought of sending on both the Provisional Constitution and the draft Act 
of Incorporation, but ‘‘on further thought decided to send the former alone, 
with the view of any modification of plan which might seem desirable after 
getting returns on this document,” a statement indicating that his omission 
was calculated rather than inadvertent (McGee 1901-02: McGee to Dorsey 
4/10/1902). Finally, in addition to this documentary evidence there is the 
obvious supporting inference from the composition of the group of incorpo- 
rators: not one of those anthropologists who opposed the inclusive policy, or 
even of those whose positions had wavered, ‘“‘chanced”’ to be involved in the 
incorporation. The only participants among the conferees were those who 
from the very beginning of the discussions had gone along with McGee in 
favoring the inclusive policy. Considering all this evidence, it would seem 
that the incorporation of the American Anthropological Association without 
the participation of Franz Boas was not the almost chance occurrence that 
McGee would have had it appear. 

If the fact of McGee’s duplicity is a plausible inference, what was its 
motive? McGee was an aggressive and ambitious man who pursued his ends 
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with what F. W. Hodge called ‘‘almost fanatical perseverance.” Hodge, in an 
obituary which was on the whole eulogistic, described McGee further as havy- 
ing ‘almost unlimited ambition, . . . ever ready, whatever the cost, to resent 
any seeming interference with it” (1912:686). Born on the Iowa frontier in 
1853, McGee attended a county district school irregularly until he was four- 
teen. From that time on he made his way without formal education. Self- 
training and experience as a surveyor led him into geological researches, and 
he was employed for ten years as geologist for the U. S. Geological Survey 
under Major John Wesley Powell. Powell brought him to the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in 1893, and McGee functioned for nine of the next ten 
years as de facto director of the Bureau with the title ‘““Ethnologist in Charge” 
(F. W. H. 1912; Washington Academy of Sciences 1916:55). By virtue of his 
position McGee was the organizer of much of the anthropological work in this 
country. Considering his own origins and his long association with and 
leadership in the A.S.W., an organization of quite broad character with a 
large amateur element (Lamb 1906), McGee was hardly likely to be receptive 
to arguments for professional exclusiveness. He was in fact fighting for the 
birth of an organization built along lines with which he was familiar and in 
which his own leadership would be assured. That he saw himself as the leader 
of the new organization is indicated not only by his role in its founding; it is 
evident also in his correspondence with Dorsey (McGee 1901-02: McGee to 
Dorsey 4/18/1902). The degree to which McGee was committed to his own 
position is indicated in a letter to Farrand: “‘. .. some of the advocates of 


this policy [inclusiveness] are so firmly convinced that it alone will bring suc- 
cess to the organization that they could hardly be induced to cooperate on 
any other basis” (Boas 1900-06: McGee to Farrand [copy] 2/26/1902). That 
McGee was here referring to himself seems clear from the over-all course of 


events. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of McGee’s belief that the type 
of organization he proposed was for the best interests of American anthro- 
pology.® It can in fact be argued that events were to show that he was more 
nearly right in his estimate of future developments than was Boas. But in 
achieving his goal, he seems to have been willing to go quite far—one feels 
without completely realizing how far—in the direction of political “sharp- 
ness” and even duplicity. Boas had indicated an intransigence in his own posi- 
tion which McGee had not, I think, originally expected. Boas’ firmness was 
strengthened by his justifiable conviction that the majority were on his side. 
His stated concern was for “keeping the field open” for a national professional 
organization. To achieve this he had in fact proposed to McGee, as an al- 
ternative which he apparently hoped would satisfy McGee’s desire for his 
own national organization, but which would still leave the field open for the 
organization Boas envisioned, that the A.S.W. itself become a national society 
(Boas 1900-06: Boas to McGee 2/26/1902). McGee, however, had rejected 
this; he too was conscious of the antagonism which existed toward the Wash- 
ington group (Boas 1900-06: McGee to Boas 2/27/1902). 

Faced, then, with Boas’ continued firm refusal to agree to the type of or- 
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ganization that he wanted, McGee apparently decided to force the issue by 
incorporating an American Anthropological Association. Boas could then 
come in or not—his election as provisional vice-president was an evident at- 
tempt to bring him in—but McGee obviously hoped that Boas’ idea of keep- 
ing the field open for a national organization of professional anthropologists 
would be impossible in the face of an existing American Anthropological As- 
sociation. If this was his purpose, McGee achieved it. Though he accepted 
Boas’ conditions for cooperation in order to guarantee his participation, 
McGee won his fight to make the new organization broadly inclusive, and this 
in spite of the fact that Boas seems to have had the last say in determining the 
participants of the founding meeting in Pittsburgh.® In 1902 it was probably 
inevitable that any list of active anthropologists as large as 40 would include 
a near majority from the Washington group, and this was in fact the charac- 
ter of the final list. Accepting this fact, but hoping still to win his point, Boas 
tried ineffectively to convince the Washington anthropologists of the correct- 
ness of his position in the aforementioned speech before the A.S.W., which 
was given on April 8. Evidently as a sort of compromise form of Boas’ second 
condition of cooperation in the March 26 letter, the 40 invitees, to whom 
were sent copies of Boas’ speech as well as of the Provisional Constitution, 
were asked to express their opinions in regard to the character of the new or- 
ganization. In addition, the election of the provisional officers was on Boas’ 
insistence rescinded (Boas 1900-06: Boas to McGee 3/27/1902) and was not 
publicized. As a result of these concessions and the agreement that no further 
steps would be taken other than the arrangements for the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing, Boas made the best of a bad situation and acquiesced in the action of the 
incorporators. 

Thus McGee was able to write Dorsey on April 10 that the “great fact 
seems to be even better fixed now than it was on any earlier day—that we 
have an organization duly incorporated...” (McGee 1901-02: McGee to 
Dorsey 4/10/1902). And further: “‘At last the New York end of the American 
Anthropologic Association seems to be quite in line; and so far as I am able to 
judge no further difficulties are to be anticipated.”’ Boas, said McGee, had 
“voluntarily” yielded all of his points, saying that he had a right to his 
opinion in the ‘“‘deliberative” stage, but that now that the movement was in 
the “‘constructive”’ stage, all should cooperate. In suggesting to Dorsey the 
adaption of Boas’ suggestion that the invitees be circularized for expressions 
of opinion as to the character of the new organization, McGee went on to say: 
“In general I may say that, while an alternative and more direct course is 
open to us in the way of carrying out our provisional decisions at Washington 
last month, the desirability of securing the full sympathy and active support 
of all the anthropologists of the country at the outset is so great that we can 
well afford the inconvenience of the correspondence now proposed... . Of 
course I am conferring with Fewkes at every step, but I am not now correspond- 
ing with Culin or other conferees except yourself” (McGee 1901-02: McGee 
to Dorsey 4/18/1902). 

When Dorsey sent out a summary of the positions expressed by the 40 in- 
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vitees two weeks before the founding meeting was to take place, the inclusive 
policy had won majority support. Of the 36 who made any reply at all, oral or 
written, 28 expressed an opinion on the inclusiveness-exclusiveness problem, 
and of these only seven favored an exclusive organization. Twenty-one either 
explicitly favored inclusiveness or gave their approval of the Provisional 
Constitution which embodied it. The 14 members of the A.S.W. who offered 
an opinion were unanimously in favor of an inclusive organization, the non- 
Washingtonians splitting evenly (Boas 1900-06: Dorsey to Boas 6/16/1902). 
Thus Boas seems to have been facing from the beginning an integrated group 
with a well-defined position. Against them he was unable to organize a coher- 
ent opposition, especially in view of McGee’s control of the correspondence. 

Even at this point, however, McGee’s feeling that there would be no fur- 
ther difficulties was not completely justified. His article refers to a last- 
minute meeting on the day of the founding in Pittsburgh, at which Boas and 
Frederick Ward Putnam made several further suggestions in regard to the Con- 
stitution. At the meeting itself Boas made a proposal for an increase in dues, 
on which a tie vote had to be decided by the ballot of the presiding officer, 
Stewart Culin. However, of 13 people who attended the founding meeting, 
seven were members of the A.S.W., and all but two of them (Boas and Put- 
nam) had expressed themselves in favor of the inclusive policy. Any attempt 
to reopen the question must inevitably have failed, and on most of the votes 
taken there was unanimity. 

The Constitution as finally adopted contained numerous minor changes 
from the original rough draft circulated by McGee. With two important ex- 
ceptions, however, its essential content and most of its wording were exactly 
the same. McGee’s view of the organization as a confederation encouraging 
the development of local societies was modified. Furthermore, the role of the 
Council (which McGee had included in the original document) was somewhat 
enlarged, particularly in relation to membership and elections. The first draft 
simply stated that elections to membership must be endorsed by the Council 
(Boas 1900-06: McGee to Boas 1/21/1902); the final draft left election to 
membership entirely to the Council. The final version also included provision 
for the Council to submit a list of nominees for all offices in the annual elec- 
tions in addition to the open nomination allowed from the general member- 
ship. 

McGee’s role in determining the character of the Association was explicitly 
acknowledged by Boas in remarks before the McGee Memorial Meeting in 
1913: ‘“McGee’s thoroughly democratic spirit and his belief in the possibility 
of solving scientific problems by application of common sense and honest 
sober thought made this type of organization more sympathetic to him than 
a purely technical society, and it was to a great extent due to his influence 
that this form was finally chosen” (Washington Academy of Sciences 1916: 11). 
Boas’ remarks on this occasion were quite candid; he was frankly critical of 
McGee’s acceptance of a dogmatic cultural evolutionism. However, Boas’ 
candor was occasionally, as in the statement just quoted, expressed in remarks 
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susceptible of dual interpretation. Furthermore, it did not, quite understand- 
ably, extend to a full discussion of the events here related or of McGee’s role 
in them. 

The formal founding of the American Anthropological Association and 
the adoption of its constitution conclude this episode in the political history 
of American social science. Behind the political maneuvering, as we have 
seen, there lay a conflict in organizational philosophy, two different views as 
to the proper character of a scientific organization. Since one of the principals 
in this dispute expressed his opinions in a published article, it may be worth- 
while to consider them at slightly greater length. Franz Boas’ speech before 
the A.S.W. was reprinted in Science of May 23, 1902; in it Boas sketched the 
development of scientific societies in America and considered at some length 
their then current organization and problems. Local scientific academies had 
originally grown up in a period when there were few men of science; as a re- 
sult these societies had developed a quite heterogeneous membership. The 
customary policy of miscellaneous publications for each academy had led, 
Boas felt, to the burial of much good work. At the same time, there had de- 
veloped a number of local special societies, as well as some on a national scale, 
all of which catered “‘to a very great extent to the lay public.”’ Boas went on 
to say: 

A difficult problem often arises among those societies which are most successful in popularizing 
the subject matter of their science, because the lay members largely outnumber the scientific 
contributors. Whenever this is the case there is a tendency towards lowering the scientific value 
of discussion. . . . The greater the public interest in a science, and the less technical knowledge 
it appears to require, the greater is the danger that meetings may assume the character of popular 


lectures. Anthropology is one of the sciences in which this danger is ever imminent, and in which 
for this reason great care must be taken to protect the purely scientific interests (1902:805). 


Boas’ rather dim view of the participation of interested amateurs was 
manifest in his statement that the success of mixed meetings depended ‘‘sim- 
ply upon the courage of the presiding officer . . .”” (1902:809). As a reaction to 
this situation, according to Boas, a number of “‘purely scientific societies”’ 
had arisen (1902:805). Yet Boas felt that there were dangers, such as the 
unnecessary duplication of expensive library and publication facilities, in the 
simple proliferation of organizations (1902:805). He implied that what was 
needed was a more rational organization of American science; for this pur- 
pose he proposed a reorganization of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: 

I should advocate a movement originating in the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, by which the Section of Anthropology should be authorized to take the name 
of a national anthropological society, and to levy assessments for their own particular purposes, 
and by which only such members of the American Association should become members of the 
Section as fulfil the requirements set by a special council selected by the Section. This would 
lead to a distinction between members at large and members united in special societies .. . 
(1902:808). 


Although he is referring here primarily to Section H, Boas’ last sentence, as 
well as the general tone of the article, indicates that he envisioned a single 
confederative body of American science, in which amateurs might partici- 
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pate as members at large, but in which the professional scientists would be 
separately organized in national societies taking the place of the existing sec- 
tions of the A.A.A.S. 

Boas felt that such a reorganization would be more easily applicable to 
anthropology than to some other sciences precisely because it was still at an 
early stage of its development. This stage, however, was nearly at an @d. 
Boas saw the science entering upon a period of rapid growth: 


The interests that will arise during the coming twenty years are certainly immeasurably 
greater than the interests which have become organized during the past twenty years (1902:807). 
A conservative estimate of the number of anthropologists who can lay claim to a fairly 
symmetrical training, and who contribute to the advancement of anthropology, would hardly 
exceed thirty. . . . [However], Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago universities are constantly train- 
ing new men, and the breadth and thoroughness of their training are constantly increasing. 


(1902:809). 

At this time there were nine Ph.D.’s in anthropology from American uni- 
versities. Boas, however, saw clearly the process of professionalization that 
was even then taking place and in which he himself was to play such an im- 
portant part. He viewed the founding of a national professional society as an 
aspect of this broader process. The proposal he made to delay for several 
years the formation of the new organization was undoubtedly a result of his 
feeling that the process would by then have reached a stage of greater ripe- 
ness. (The number of trained anthropologists in 1902 was so small that even 
a very short time might see large proportional increases.)!° Because he viewed 
the process of professionalization broadly, Boas felt that not only the training 
of anthropologists but the character of scientific organization was involved. 
Thus he hoped to establish the type of association which he believed would 
best fit the needs of the growing science: one in which the amateurs who had 
participated in an earlier period would be rigorously excluded from the pro- 
fessional proceedings, but in which they might still maintain a general inter- 
est and, presumably, to which they might continue to make a financial con- 
tribution. Boas was not unaware of the financial problems of anthropology, 
or of the contributions which amateur benefactors could make in this regard. 
There are a number of letters in the Boas Papers which indicate his activity 
in raising money for anthropological work (e.g. Boas 1900-06: Boas to Dorsey 
2/23/1901 and 1/21/1902). Boas felt, however, that anthropologists must 
not allow immediate financial needs to distort their vision of the future, that 
they “should in all . . . [their] movements be controlled by what seems to be 
for the best permanent scientific interests of the country” (1902:808). His 
own vision of these interests seems to have included a rationalization of the 
organization of American science as a whole. 

This rationalization did not take place, and even Boas’ conception of the 
organization of anthropology itself was rejected by his fellow anthropologists. 
He was able to achieve only modifications in McGee’s original scheme such 
that working anthropologists would exercise a slightly greater control over 
membership and elections. In the subsequent practice of the Association, 
however, there seems to have been no attempt to restrict the membership in 
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any way. The reports in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST of the Association’s 
annual proceedings indicate that members were brought in in large groups. 
The Association’s secretary, George Grant MacCurdy, in 1909 and again in 
1910, made pleas for greater efforts to increase the membership: 


Attention is once more called to the duty of each one to help in obtaining new members, 
the burden of which is being borne almost exclusively by two or three overworked officers (Mac- 


Curdy 1909: 103). 
Our membership is still numbered by hundreds when it should be numbered by thousands if 


the Association is to fulfil the function for which it was founded. ... Let us all unite to double 
the membership during the coming year. The material for this increase undoubtedly exists. Help 
the Secretary to find it (MacCurdy 1911:100). 


Yet there seems to have developed no great problem of amateur control. 
The reports of the annual meetings indicate that the business of the organiza- 
tion, as well as the control of the program, was at all times thoroughly in the 
hands of the officers and the Council, the size of which was increased from 
time to time to accommodate the growing number of working anthropolo- 
gists. The 40 invitees provided virtually all of the officers for a number of 
years, but by 1917 all but two of the major officers were people who had re- 
ceived their Ph.D.’s since 1900. The original Council of 24 was increased at 
intervals until in 1917 there were 60 Councillors out of a membership of over 
three hundred. These facts relating to control do not, of course, indicate the 
effect of amateur participation on the quality of the discussion at the annual 
meetings. I doubt if this effect can even be estimated except by a professional 
participant in the meetings. Without access to records of participants and 
discussion, I have made no attempt to do so. 

It may be argued that this apparently smooth progress was due to the 
constitutional modifications made as a result of Boas’ criticisms, but the ex- 
perience of the American Sociological Society would suggest otherwise. In the 
A.S.S., an organization which shared the problems that Boas suggested were 
peculiar to disciplines of a marginally scientific character, a similar issue was 
discussed at the time of its founding in 1906. Here the problem related to the 
inclusion of practical social workers in an organization of theoretical academic 
sociologists. Their inclusion was made with only slight discussion and even 
fewer constitutional precautions than were taken in the A.A.A. (American 
Sociological Society 1906), yet there seem to have been no dire consequences 
(Odum 1951)." 

One is forced to the conclusion that McGee, if he was not right in his 
dispute with Boas over the basic organizational principle of the Association, 
was at least not seriously wrong, whatever the methods he used to win his 
point. McGee seems to have had no such well-formulated understanding of 
the history and problems of American scientific societies, no such vision or 
understanding as had Boas of the process of professionalization that was tak- 
ing place. He drew upon such of the past as he knew from his own experience; 
his attitude toward the future was primarily one of confident pragmatism. 
Nevertheless, the specific problems which Boas foresaw seem not to have 
arisen. I do not mean to suggest by this a contrast between a practical Ameri- 
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can frontiersman and a theoretical, somewhat utopian, German academician; 
nor am I suggesting that McGee’s pragmatism was somehow more “his- 
torically correct” than Boas’ planning. On the one hand, McGee was not 
without his visions of the future. Some months previous to this episode he had 
proposed in an article in Science the establishment of ‘‘An American Senate of 
Science” to which all scientific organizations would elect representatives and 
which would coordinate scientific activities in the United States (McGee 
1901). On the other hand, Boas, while he thought and planned in terms of the 
future of science as a whole, was quite aware of the practical organizational 
situation, and made a number of quite pragmatic attempts to deal with it. 
His whole role in the controversy around the founding of the Association bears 
this out. Furthermore, it is at least possible that American science, which 
seems to have operated effectively under an organizational structure which 
grew by a process of random accumulation (Bates 1945), might nonetheless 
have made even greater progress within an organizational framework rational- 
ized along the lines which Boas seems to have had in mind. 

More importantly, however, I would argue that what was actually taking 
place here was a cultural process large enough to make questions of organiza- 
tional structure to a great extent irrelevant. Robert Lowie has suggested that 
Boas’ theoretical anthropological outlook, which became during this period 
that of American anthropology as a whole, was part of a general empirical 
current in world science which had its counterparts in the thought of Mach, 
Pearson, Dewey, James, and others (Lowie 1956:1015). In a similar manner, 
I would suggest that this episode in the history of American anthropology was 
part of a general contemporary process of professionalization in the social 
sciences in this country. The really important aspect of this process within 
anthropology was the growth of academic anthropology. It was this growth 
that was to guarantee the professionalism of the American Anthropological 
Association. Boas saw this process quite clearly and was himself a major fac- 
tor in it. At this point in 1902, involved in a heated organizational controversy 
with a local group whose dominance in American anthropology was almost, 
but not quite, at an end, and recalling experiences in largely amateur local 
societies which must at times have taxed his professional patience and scientific 
standards, he perhaps momentarily underestimated the future impact of the 


rising current of professionalism. 
NOTES 

1 A. I. Hallowell and Murray G. Murphey, of the Anthropology and American Civilization 
Departments of the University of Pennsylvania, were kind enough to read the completed manu- 
script of this paper. Their comments and criticisms are gratefully acknowledged. I would also 
like to express my appreciation to Betty Meggers of the United States National Museum in Wash- 
ington, who showed me the minutes of the Anthropological Society of Washington; Margaret 
Blaker of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, for her assistance in mak- 
ing available to me the McGee correspondence contained in the archives of that institution; 
Richard Shryock and Gertrude Hess of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia for 
their assistance, and the Society for permission to quote from the Boas correspondence. 

2 On page 442 of Volume VIII of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST there is a footnote attributing 
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this article to George Dorsey. A letter from W. J. McGee to Franz Boas (Boas 1900-06: 4/7/1903) 
indicates, however, that it was written by McGee with certain revisions suggested by Boas. 
In the present essay I have not bothered to footnote references to McGee’s article. It has provided 
the skeleton of my own account, and any fact not otherwise documented may be found there, 
although more complete documentation will in some cases be found in the various manuscript 
sources I have consulted. It should be noted that the events recounted here are in large part recon- 
structed from these manuscript sources. Not all of the correspondence was preserved, and what 
exists is scattered in several depositories. It was thus necessary to bring these various pieces to- 
gether, and in one or two cases (noted in the text) I inferred the existence and contents of letters 
received by McGee on the basis of references to them in letters he sent. Nevertheless, several gaps 
remain. 

’ A. L. Kroeber and H. Newell Wardle are the only surviving founders. However, the title 
“founder” was given to all anthropologists who joined in response to a letter sent out on September 
15, 1902, by Secretary George Dorsey (McGee n.d.). Kroeber participated only peripherally in 
the founding, and Miss Wardle, who kindly offered me the benefit of her general reminiscences 
of the period, joined as a result of the Dorsey letter, and was not involved in the events related 
in this paper. 

‘ The Act of Incorporation is to be distinguished from the Provisional Constitution. Under 
Washington laws the former was called the “Constitution” and any supplementary rules govern- 
ing the organization’s membership and functioning were considered “By-Laws.” In this case these 
were to be the Provisional Constitution as eventually modified. The Act of Incorporation was 
quite a general instrument; the specific organizational structure was determined by the Provi- 
sional Constitution. The form of the organization’s title used here (including the brackets) is that 
appearing in the copy of the Act of Incorporation printed in McGee’s article. McGee almost al- 
ways used the word “anthropologic.’”’ I assume that the organization was so incorporated and 
that the brackets were added later by McGee. 

5 Boas’ letter to McGee on March 27, 1902 (in Boas 1900-06) indicates that Boas had been 
elected, in absentia, provisional vice-president. McGee’s letter to Dorsey on April 18, 1902 
(McGee 1901-02) indicates that McGee was president and Dorsey secretary. The correspondences 
consulted do not show who the others were. 

§ It should be noted that relations between the two men after this time seem to have been 
quite as close, at least in a formal sense, as before this dispute. Boas, speaking before the McGee 
Memorial Meeting in 1913, referred to their “lasting friendship” and ‘many years of more or less 
intimate intercourse” (Washington Academy of Sciences 1916:11). During and after the events 
here described, they were, as co-owners of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, co-workers in Bureau 
of American Ethnology projects, and co-officers of the Association, in almost daily contact in 
regard to anthropological matters. In the fall of 1902, when upon Powell’s death the direction of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology was given to W. H. Holmes of the United States National 
Museum rather than to McGee, whom most anthropologists felt to be in line for it, Boas was 
quite active in McGee’s behalf (e.g., the letter from Anita Newcomb McGee to Boas in Boas 1900- 
06: 11/21/1902) and in behalf of the Bureau, the existence of which he felt was jeopardized by 
this move. 

7 If there was duplicity, it is not certain whether Dorsey was aware of it. His remarks to 
Boas indicate that he definitely was not. McGee’s letter to Dorsey, on April 18, quoted below, 
nevertheless seems to imply that Dorsey knew quite well what was going on. There is evidence 
that Dorsey expressed quite different opinions on the inclusiveness-exclusiveness problem to 
McGee and to Boas (Boas 1900-06: Boas to Dorsey, 2/26/1902, and Dorsey to Boas, 3/4/1902). 

§ Nor is the present analysis in any sense intended as a denigration of McGee’s personal 
character or of his contribution to American science. The former seems in most respects to have 
been quite admirable; the latter was perhaps more significant than might be expected. Although 
he made no important contribution as a theoretical scientist, he played an active role in an organi- 
zational and administrative sense. The breadth of his interests and activities was quite remarkable. 
According to Gifford Pinchot, ‘Without McGee, the Conservation [of natural resources] move- 
ment would either have been delayed for years, or would have been feeble and halting at birth. 
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. .. McGee was the scientific brains of the Conservation movement all through its early critica] 
stages” (Washington Academy of Sciences 1916:21). 

® An original list of 88 prospective invitees was drawn up by McGee, largely from the list of 
Fellows of Section H of the A.A.A.S., although he made several additions. This list was subse. 
quently cut to 60 by the incorporators, and it was the latter list which Boas cut down to forty, 
Only the first and last of the lists have survived (the former in McGee 1901-02: McGee to Dorsey, 
2/24/1902; and the latter in McGee 1903 as well as in Boas 1900-06). Thus we cannot tell who 
cut whom and why; we can only infer from Boas’s letter printed above that the final list had his 
approval. (There is, however, an indication in McGee’s letter to Dorsey of April 10 [McGee 
1901-02] that there was some further minor negotiation as to the composition of the list.) From 
the character of the final list, it is obvious that Boas emphasized employment in anthropological 
work and formal graduate training as criteria of inclusion. Almost without exception the 40 in- 
vitees were professors, Government employees in anthropology, or museum workers. Twenty of 
the 40 held either the Ph.D. or the M.D. Eighteen were members of the A.S.W. and 12 were 
members of the A.E.S. (Biographical information taken from American Men of Science, Who Was 
Who in America, A.S.W. membership list reprinted in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Volume 3 
[1901]: 796, and A.E.S. membership list in the same journal, Volume 4 [1902]: 367.) 

10 The nine American Ph.D.’s were augmented as follows: 1902-1905, four; 1906-1910, six; 
1911-1915, eleven. These figures, however, are minimal, since the list in the Yearbook of Antiro- 
pology is admittedly incomplete. (It is supplemented here by three whom I know to have been 
omitted.) Furthermore, there were others during this period who, without having completed their 
Ph.D.’s, were at least the nearly finished products of a “symmetrical training.” 

11 This is an inference based on rather meager evidence. Odum’s book mentions no problems 
arising out of such participation, but thi. may be simply an indication of the general neglect of 
the organizational history of the social and natural sciences, to which this paper is, I hope, a 


small contribution. 
12 William John McGee habitually omitted the periods after his initials, and this idiosyncrasy 


was respected by the various publications of the period, in which his name appeared always as 
“W J McGee.” 
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On the Concepts of Structure and Process in 
Cultural Anthropology! 


EVON Z. VOGT 


Harvard University 


I 


N HIS Presidential paper Fred Eggan (1954) suggested that further prog- 

ress in cultural anthropology lies in the direction of integrating the struc- 
tural-functional approach of British social anthropology with our traditional 
American interest in culture process and history. In my judgment, Eggan has 
posed one of the key methodological and theoretical problems of our genera- 
tion, has offered some excellent suggestions as to how we might proceed, and 
has provided us with some detailed examples of the kind of synthesis that is 
now feasible (Eggan 1950, 1955). 

Too few anthropologists have followed Eggan’s suggestion on either the 
empirical or theoretical fronts, and I suggest one of the principal reasons for 
our inactivity is that we do not yet have the full conceptual apparatus to 
handle the problems. We know a great deal about how to conceptualize in a 
structural-functional analysis, but we do not have the necessary concepts of 
process, nor the conceptual tools for significantly linking the two approaches 
within a general theoretical model. To be sure, there are several different 
ways of looking at social structure and a number of concepts of function in 
current usage in anthropology, but the recent advances in the structural- 
functional approach are impressive (e.g., Evans-Pritchard 1951; Firth 1951; 
Parsons 1951; Murdock 1949, 1955; Geertz 1957; Nadel 1957) compared to 
the lag and the disagreements over how to conceptualize cultural processes, 
or to link structural propositions with processual propositions. 

We can write cultural histories; we can divide the cultural histories up 
into sets of sequential periods and compare the sequences along lines for which 
Julian Steward (1955) has so clearly provided a methodological model. But, 
in my judgment, the essential dynamics involved in cultural processes still 
escape us because we tend to utilize an essentially Marxist type of interpreta- 
tion, seeking causes in terms of economic or ecological determinants (e.g., 
White 1949). Or we try to describe and explain cultural processes in terms of 
an individuals-learn-new-patterns type of approach (e.g., Barnett 1953). Or 
we develop culture pattern and value theory which results in more precise 
and sophisticated ways of describing and analyzing patterns of culture (e.g., 
Albert 1956; C. Kluckhohn 1941, 1943, 1951; F. Kluckhohn 1950; Opler 
1945; Redfield 1952, 1955; Vogt and Roberts 1956), but on an essentially flat 
time-scale. Each of these trends and developments in contemporary American 
anthropology has represented clear advances, and, for certain ranges of our 
data and problems, each is still viable. But none of these approaches is fully 
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satisfactory in providing a set of conceptual tools for the description and 
analysis of the changing social and cultural systems that we observe (Romney 
and Metzger 1956). 

My purpose in this paper is to make a few theoretical suggestions concern- 
ing process concepts and how processual analysis might be more systematically 
related to structural analysis. 


II 


One of the principal reasons we have had difficulty conceptualizing proc- 
ess with the same clarity we have achieved in the analysis of structure is that 
we have tended to operate either explicitly or implicitly with a premise about 
the nature of human society and culture that defeats us from the outset. We 
have assumed that social and cultural systems tend to maintain equilibrium 
unless (a) they are either “hit” by some force from the outside, or (b) develop 
some strain within the system which disturbs the equilibrium. Then we con- 
centrate on finding out how equilibrium is restored. This conceptual image 
underlies the use of the structural-functional model and is based ultimately 
upon the organismic analogy of Durkheim (1895), Radcliffe-Brown (1935), 
and others which emphasizes how a custom, institution, social activity, or 
cultural pattern maintains or preserves the social order.’ 

If, on the other hand, we start with the premise that the basic tendencies 
in social and cultural systems are toward change (Leach 1954:4; Henry 1955; 
Herskovits 1955:443-446), rather than toward coming to rest in states of 
equilibrium, we would realize that to use only structural concepts is like ar- 
bitrarily stopping a movie to study the patterns of a single frame instead of 
studying the patterned sequences of events that comprise the total movie 
(Linton 1936: 296). Stopping the movie permits us to describe more precisely 
the structure of what we see within the single frame, but the meaning and sig- 
nificance of what we observe would be lost without viewing at least a few 
frames on either side—and the more frames we inspected the more meaning 
the structure in the single frame would have for us. Or, again, consider what a 
distorted view an observer would have of a Spanish bullfight if the structure 
were described at the time the mounted picadors were thrusting their picas 
into the neck muscles of the bull; or at the time when the banderilleros were 
running in the plaza thrusting their barbed banderillas into the bull. The struc- 
ture could be precisely described at either point of time using our concepts of 
roles, role interaction, and other structural concepts. The observer would have 
some hints of what the bullfight was all about; yet the total drama, and the 
meaning of the structure at any given time, would escape him. 

But shifting away from these analogies, what reasons are there for think- 
ing that change is basic in social and cultural systems? 

Every class of phenomen we observe in the natural world is characterized 
by describable processes of change, whether one considers stars, mountains, 
trees, or human bodies. At first glance, the structure of each of these classes 
of phenomena seems basic to the untrained observer and, in the case of stars 
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and mountains, eternal. But each can be conceptualized as a set of ongoing 
processes. On a geological time-scale of sufficient magnitude the structure of 
the Rocky Mountains reflects the intersection in time and space of a set of 
mountain-building and erosional processes. If human societies and cultures 
are part of nature, then it follows that their structures are also intersections 
in time and space of other types of ongoing processes of change and develop- 
ment (see Ruesch and Bateson 1949:121). 


| STRUCTURE 3 
| 


Fic. 1. Structural Analysis 


Furthermore, it can be argued on the basis of our cultural evidence itself 
that no society is ever static, that one of its most fundamental properties is 
change. The rate of change may be slow, as it was in the Paleolithic, or it may 
be fast as it has been in societies in the modern world. But change in the sys- 
tem is always present, and in my view Leach is fundamentally correct when 
he states that ‘‘every real society is a process in time” (1954:5). 


STRUCTURE 2 STRUCTURE 3 
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Fic. 2. Processual analysis 


Our problem becomes one of describing, conceptualizing, and explaining 
a set of ongoing processes which proceed at varying rates, move in varying 
directions, and are triggered off and maintained by complex interactions of 
technological-environmental, social, cultural, and psychological variables. 
Once the processes are understood, the structures manifested at given time- 
points will emerge with even greater clarity. 
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This view has important implications for the manner in which we con- 
ceptualize and manipulate our social and cultural data. In Figure 1 I have 
attempted to diagram the manner in which a structural analysis proceeds. 
The structure of the system is described at given points in time; then infer- 
ences about processes of change are made by comparing the structure at 
Time; with the structure at Times with the structure at Time; and so on, 
with the clear implication that processes of change are something that hap- 
pens to the system when the structural equilibrium is disturbed. 

In Figure 2 I have attempted to diagram my view of the manner in which 
a thoroughgoing processual analysis might proceed. In this procedure empha- 
sis is placed explicitly upon the problem of describing and interpreting the 
ongoing processes in the system; structures are viewed as intersections in par- 
ticular time and space of a describable set of processes which involve constant 
change rather than movements away from or toward some kind of equilibrium. 


In order to carry out a processual analysis as outlined in Figure 2, the 
problem becomes one of how to conceptualize processes in some manageable 
manner that will yield to empirical observation and will be productive of 
testable propositions. A necessary first step is to differentiate between short- 
run processes, found in micro time-scales, that characterize the daily, season- 
al, and annual round of life in a society, and long-range processes found 
in macro time-scales (Levi-Strauss 1953:532) that involve cumulative 
shifts in the structures of social and cultural systems. The first type may be 
called “recurrent processes’ and the second “directional processes” (Vogt 
1955: 182-86). 

Recurrent processes are exemplified by the socialization of children (Whit- 
ing and Child 1953), small-group interaction (Bales 1950; Parsons and Bales 
1955), role-playing, and especially the mechanisms of intake and circulation 
in the role network of a society (Parsons 1951; Nadel 1957), the develop- 
mental cycle in domestic groups (Goody 1958), the ‘‘structural poses” in the 
annual cycle of a society (Gearing 1958), and scapegoat mechanisms, like 
witchcraft (Kluckhohn 1944). These dynamic features are often referred to 
as the “‘structural dynamics”’ of a society. The emphasis is upon repetitive- 
ness of the pattern, and these processes recur with regularity as individual 
members are born into and socialized by a society, and later as they die and 
leave the society; or they recur regularly as the society adjusts each year to 
the natural passage of the seasons; or as the system regularly makes adjust- 
ments to contacts with other societies. They are “‘microscopic”’ processes in a 
micro time-scale. Although repetition of the pattern is emphasized, changes 
are involved, especially additions, subtractions, or replacements in linguistic 
and cultural conteni rather than pervasive structural changes (Vogt 1957: 140). 

Most students of social structure, especailly Firth (1951) and Nadel in his 
recent book (1957), attempt to deal with these kinds of processes. Indeed, 
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Nadel (1957) has an excellent discussion of them (pp. 127-47) and uses this 
discussion to try to prove that social structuralists do in fact cope with the 


time dimension. As he points out: 


We can only define social positions in terms of behavior sequences which consume time and happen 
on a time scale; relationships can only be abstracted from successive, repetitive actions. 


This is all clearly evident. An observer cannot even describe a cultural! cus- 
tom unless he has observed the behavior at least twice; two observations at 
Time; and Times are an absolute minimum—otherwise he is not certain 
whether or not he has observed an idiosyncratic response that may never 
occur again. Fortes (1949:342) has also stated that social structure must be 
“visualized” as ‘a sum of processes in time.” 

But most social structuralists stop short of the second type of processes: 
the directional processes which occur on macro time-scales with sequences 
that are cumulative and pervasive and involve alterations in the structures 
of social and cultural systems. These macroscopic processes comprise trans- 
formations that in their more ambitious and more unmanageable formula- 
tions are the kind of sequences that Spengler, Toynbee, and Sorokin have 
written much about. In less ambitious and more manageable formulations we 
can, I think, eventually describe and analyze with some precision such di- 
rectional processes as cultural evolution (White 1949; Steward 1955), elabora- 
tion, florescence (Wii.ey and Phillips 1955), involution (Goldenweiser 1936), 
drift (Sapir 1921; Eggan 1941), concrescence (Smith 1956), secularization 
(Redfield 1941), growth (Kroeber 1939; 1948), and pattern saturation (Kroe- 
ber 1944). The emphasis is upon events that are nonrepelitive within the time- 
span studied, that occur in an orderly series or sequence through time, and 
that are cumulative in discernible directions and eventually lead to basic 
structural changes. 

Clusters of directional processes operating in varying combinations pro- 
duce sweeping and massive changes in societies over long time-spans— 
changes which are nonrepetitive and apparently irreversible. These long- 
range cultural phenomena have a beginning, a middle, and an end, and their 
own natural forms. They apparently occur once in human societies, and then 
do not recur. The most impressive example I know about is the five stages 
of socio-economic growth described by Rostow (1956; n.d.): traditional 
society, pre-take-off, take-off, maturity, durable consumers goods and serv- 
ices. 

A traditional society, according to Rostow (n.d.:2), 


. .. is based on limited production functions usually in agriculture, but sometimes mainly pas- 
toral. This conception would not exclude increases in output. Acreage may be expanded; some 
innovations may be introduced; productivity may rise with, for example, the improvements of 
irrigation works. But the central fact about a traditional society is that a ceiling exists on the level 
of attainable output. This ceiling stems from the fact that the potentialities which flow from 
modern science and technology are either not available or not applied. Neither in the longer past 
nor in recent times have such societies and their economies been static . . . but the level of pro- 
ductivity was limited by the inaccessibility of modern science and its applications. 
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In the pre-take-off stage the insights of modern science begin to be trans- 
lated into new production functions in both agriculture and industry; the 
idea that economic progress is possible spreads; education broadens and 
changes to suit the needs of modern economic activity; and so on (Rostow 
n.d.:3). 

The take-off stage “‘. . . is the interval when the old blocks and resistances 
to steady growth are finally overcome. The forces making for economic prog- 
ress, Which yielded limited bursts and enclaves of modern activity, expand 
and come to dominate the society, and growth becomes its normal condition” 
(Rostow n.d.:4). 

Some sixty years after take-off begins maturity is attained. This is a stage 
in which 


. an economy demonstrates the capacity to move beyond the original industries which powered 
take-off and to absorb and to apply efficiently over virtually the whole range of its resources the 
most advanced fruits of (then) modern technology . . . the stage in which an economy demon- 
strates that it has the technological and entrepreneurial skills to produce not everything, but 
anything that it chooses to produce (Rostow n.d. :7). 


The fifth stage of ‘durable consumers goods and services’’ is reached when 


. real income per head rises to a point where a large number of persons gain a command over 
consumption which transcends basic food, shelter, and clothing; and the structure of the working 
force changes in ways which increase not only the proportion of urban to total population, but 
also the proportion of the population in white and blue collar jobs, aware of and anxious to 
acquire the consumption fruits of 1 mature economy . . . (Rostow n.d.:8). 


What is likely to happen next is impossible to predict with any precision 
at this point, but it seems clear that most of the modern nations of the world 
have passed through, or are currently passing through, these five stages. 

Other aspects of this long-range process of growth and development (at 
least in our own society) are treated in such studies as Riesman’s (1950) char- 
acterization of the sequence from “‘tradition-directed”’ to “‘inner-directed”’ to 
“other-directed” systems. 

These, and other, long-range directional processes are now being clearly 
described and more precisely analyzed as they apply to such developments as 
industrialization. But let me now return to the problem of processes in the 
small, traditional societies at the point before they are affected by these more 
sweeping changes in the modern world. 

IV 

The directional processes are further removed in level of abstraction from 
the day-to-day observable behavior of individual carriers of a social and cul- 
tural system than are the recurrent processes. Hence, questions always arise 
as to what generates these directional processes—without postulating a set of 
superorganic laws—and what factors account for their varying directions. 

It is probable that one of the important constant generating mechanisms of 
the directional processes is tensions between the social and cultural dimensions 
of societies. This is certainly mol to say that other forces are not also at work: 
environmental change, economic growth, population increase or decrease, 
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certain psychological variables of the types described by Hallowell (1952), 
Spindler (1955), and Wallace (1951, 1956), contacts with neighboring cul- 
tures, and so on. And social and cultural systems are continually making 
adaptive responses to these changing conditions of life. But, over and above 
these adaptive reactions to external and internal pressures, there would ap- 
pear to be a constant force for change that at least partly accounts for the 
ubiquitous change we observe in the systems, change that occurs even when 
all the other pressures are minimal. 

Much recent thinking has been devoted to this problem of tension between 
the social and cultural dimensions of a society, but the clearest exposition has 
recently been set forth by Geertz (1957). As Geertz indicates, we must first 
differentiate analytically between the cultural and social aspects of human 
life, and view them as analytically separable but mutually interdependent 
factors. One of the useful ways of distinguishing between culture and social 
system is the Parsons and Shils (1951) distinction between culture as an 
ordered system of meaning and symbols, in terms of which social interaction 
takes place, and social system as the pattern of social interaction itself. In 
culture we find a framework of beliefs, symbols, and values with which indi- 
viduals define their world, express their feelings, and make their judgments. 
In the social system we have the ongoing processes of interactive behavior, 
whose persisting forms we call social structure (Geertz 1957:33-34; see also 
the recent statement by Kroeber and Parsons 1958). 

The nature of the distinction is brought into focus even more clearly when 
one considers the contrasting kinds of integration characteristic of each. The 
contrast is between what Sorokin (1937) has called “‘logico-meaningful inte- 
gration” and “causal-functional integration.’’ By logico-meaningful integra- 
tion, characteristic of culture, is meant 


the sort of integration one finds in a Bach fugue, in Catholic dogma, or in the general theory of 
relativity; it is a unity of style, of logical implication, of meaning and value (Geertz 1957:34). 


By causal-functional integration, characteristic of the social system, is meant 


the kind of integration one finds in an organism, where all the parts are united in a single causal 
web; each part is an element in a reverberating causal ring which “keeps the system going” 
(Geertz 1957:34). 


Because the two types of integration are not identical, and the particular 
form of one does not imply what form the other will take, there is an inherent 
incongruity and tension between the two. This incongruity and tension is, 
I think, one of the generating mechanisms in the directional processes of 
change in the system. If the two dimensions were ever found in perfect adjust- 
ment, then we might have one of those states of equilibrium we have been 
assuming to be the case in societies. But much more common, if not almost 
universal, is a discontinuity between the two dimensions that leads to con- 
stant pressure for change (Geertz 1957:33). 
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The identification and analysis of the crucial variables influencing the 
directions of directional processes in a society is undoubtedly one of the most 
complex problems we have in the study of culture change. Its complexity is 
due in large measure to the fact that we still do not have an analytical model 
(stochastic or otherwise) which permits us to factor out the extent to which 
technological-environmental forms, social structural arrangements, or cul- 
tural beliefs and values are decisive in particular situations, and that we still 
lack sufficient systematic empirical studies to test the few propositions that 
we do have. 

The hypothesis I find most attractive on the basis of the evidence to date 
is that the central value-orientations found in the cultural dimension of a 
society comprise a crucial guide-line for the directions of change. What I 
have in mind is that the cumulative directional processes found in a system 
do not appear to move in random directions, but are rather highly patterned 
or channelized; and that what gives them one directional drift rather than 
another are the value-choices made by a society in the course of its history. 

This general point was apparently misinterpreted by Manners (1956) in 
his review of my work on Modern Homesteaders (1955) when he concluded 
that I was attempting to utilize the value-orientation concept as “the key for 
understanding cultural processes” (Manners 1956:743). I do not regard values 
as “the prime determinant” (1956:743) or “‘the one analytic tool” (1956: 744) 
for understanding culture process and change. Rather, my hypothesis is that 
value-orientations are not merely dependent variables, but are “‘one of the 
significant variables in the course of events” (Vogt .1955:2, italics added)— 
the other significant variables being technological-environmental forms, social 
structural arrangements, and certain psychological adaptations. 

It is significant that Sahlins’ (1956) review of Cottrell’s Energy and So- 
ciely (1955) is most critical on this same theoretical issue. Cottrell is arguing 
that “the energy available to man limits what he can do and influences what 
he will do” (1955:2). He goes on to provide what I regard as one of the most 
useful and sophisticated theories of culture change to appear in recent years. 
He argues that a major cultural advance is dependent upon technological and 
environmental potentials for greater energy capture and “human choice.” 
Individual choice exerts effects when cultural systems are faced with alterna- 
tive patterns of energy use. Choice will be exercised in conformity with the 
prevailing system of values. Use of potential energy resources will be ac- 
cepted or rejected depending upon whether the results to be gained will be 
worth the values that must be sacrificed. Sahlins objects to this view and 
indicates a strong preference for a theory of culture change based upon 
straight technological-environmental determinism (1956: 1142). 

The problem, as I see it, is not a debate between technological-environ- 
mental determinism on the one hand, and value-determinism (which Man- 
ners incorrectly attributes to my study, and Sahlins thinks Cottrell has car- 
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ried too far) on the other. Rather, the issue is: under what conditions, to what 
extent, and at what point in the processes of cultural change do technological- 
environmental, social structural, and value-system variables have their 
effects? As I have indicated above, I do not hypothesize that the value system 
generates or maintains the processes of change, but that it may have a deci- 
sive effect upon the direction the processes will take. 

It seems evident on the basis of the culture change studies we have made 
to date that there is indeed differing importance of technological-environ- 
mental, social structural, and value-system variables in various phases and 
types of change. The impact of technological-environmental elements upon 
what happens in a simple hunting and gathering society, such as among the 
Great Basin Shoshones (Steward 1938), is direct and overwhelming, and there 
is virtually no possibility for either social-structural or value-system factors 
to affect the course of events. At the other end of the scale, we have reached 
the point in our 20th century American society where “human choice” based 
on our value system accounts in large measure for the current directions in 
which our system is moving. As Rostow (n.d.:9) observes 
... Americans behaved in the past decade as if diminishing relative marginal utility has set in, 


after a point, for durable consumers goods; and they have chosen, at the margin, larger families, 
leisure, and services. 


The widest proposition I think can be defended with our present evidence 
is that the importance of value-orientations in shaping the directions of 
change is proportional to the amount of economic and technological control 
a society has achieved. In other words, the less economic security a society 
has, the less decisive will be social structural and value-system variables in 
shaping the course of events. The more economic security a society enjoys, 
the more there emerges the possibility for the exercise of “human choice” 
based upon value-systems to become crucial in the directions of further change. 
If this proposition holds, it of course follows that the importance of human 
values in the course of world history is currently increasing at an accelerated 
rate. 

VI 

I shall now attempt to illustrate briefly the utility of the concepts I have 
discussed by suggesting how they might be applied to the processes of develop- 
ment in Navaho ceremonialism. I choose ceremonialism because I believe the 
type of process analysis I have suggested is best applied to one ‘‘sub-system”’ 
of a social and cultural system at a time. Thus, one should analyze, for ex- 
ample, the ceremonial system, the kinship system, the linguistic system, the 
economic system, the political system, and so on, of a given society, and then 
later attempt to put the sub-systems together and discover whether or not 
similar or different processes are operating in the different aspects and then 
in the society as a whole. Our process studies are likely to have more rigor and 
more validity following this procedure than if we attempt to take on a social 
and cultural system as a whole. 
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The principal processes of change in Navaho ceremonialism from the time 
their Apachean ancestors arrived in the Southwest to the present can be 
described as “incorporation,” “elaboration,” and “pattern saturation.” I 
have elsewhere (Vogt: forthcoming) described the “‘incorporative” type of 
change as the basic integrative process in Navaho cultural history. This proc- 
ess has involved the incorporation into ancient Navaho patterns of cultural 
elements borrowed from the other cultures in the Southwest with whom the 
Navahos have successively come into contact: Pueblo, Spanish, Ute, Ameri- 
can, and so on. With respect to ceremonialism, there has been transmission 
of Pueblo patterns of mythology, ceremonial masks, prayer sticks, use of corn 
meal and corn pollen, sandpaintings, and so on; of Ute patterns of Peyote; of 
American ideas of Christianity. 

The result has been a cumulative growth in Navaho ceremonialism from a 
simple set of shamanistic curing procedures geared originally to a hunting 
and gathering way of life to a complex array of two- to nine-night ceremonials 
as new elements have been incorporated. 

The Navaho ceremonial system has also been remarkable for the extent 
to which a process of “elaboration” of the borrowed elements in certain direc- 
tions has taken place over time. The Navahos did not utilize Pueblo cere- 
monial patterns for rain-making and fertility; they do not utilize Peyote as a 
means of producing visions and securing supernatural power; they are essen- 
tially uninterested in Christianity for salvation. Rather the elaboration of all 
of these elements has proceeded primarily in the direction of developing more 
ways of curing individual illness. The Navahos eventually developed some 
sixty different song-ceremonials, of which over fifty were utilized for curing 
(Wyman and Kluckhohn 1938; Kluckhohn and Wyman 1940). 

In addition to a process of elaboration in these developments, there is ap- 
parently also a process of pattern saturation at work. By this I mean that the 
slowly elaborating ceremonial patterns, early in their formation in the South- 
west, seem to have committed themselves to certain specializations, such as 
sandpaintings. The result has been a cumulative development of these spe- 
cializations by a kind of momentum until the patterns became saturated. It is 
estimated that the Navahos have over 600 types of sandpainting designs 
(Wyman 1959:10). On the other hand, ceremonial masks, which were also 
incorporated from contact with the Pueblos, did not become a Navaho spe- 
cialization. There are only 12 different masks used by the Navaho, as com- 
pared to 111 Zuni and 155 Hopi masks. 

I suggest that the decisive factors in the generation of these processes of 
elaboration and pattern saturation have been the tension and incongruities 
which developed between the social and cultural dimensions of Navaho 
society; the decisive factor in the direction the processes have taken would 
appear to be the important Navaho value-concern with bodily health. 

I have in mind the following sequence of events: the adoption of agricul- 
ture and sheep husbandry by a simple hunting and gathering society led to 
increase in the food supply and to an expanding population. There followed 
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in Navaho society the proliferation of forms of social structure: matrilocal 
extended families, clans, linked clans, and so on. At the same time the cere- 
monial beliefs and practices were geared to a simple hunting and gathering 
life. In the words of Father Berard Haile (1943:64—65): 

a study of their ceremonialism reveals a design for a hunting and seed gathering people 
who, originally at least, were exposed to the hazards of inclement weather, to the stroke of light- 
ning, to whirlwinds, falls caused by loose rocks on precipitous inclines, and similar accidents 


to life and limb, which a hunting people might easily encounter. This ideology has apparently 
not changed since the tribe has taken up pastoral pursuits. 


My hypothesis is that the tension and incongruity between a social system 
composed of more complex matrilineal structures and cultural beliefs and 
practices stemming from an earlier hunting and gathering phase of Navaho 
society generated a process of elaboration of ceremonials which assembled 
and coordinated the activities of larger and larger groups of people—up to 
nine nights of coordinated ceremonial activity. But note that the direction of 
elaboration was not along lines of Pueblo ceremonialism, with emphasis upon 
rain-making and fertility rites geared into an annual ceremonial calendar; 
but rather in the direction of more elaborate curing ceremonials still focused 
around the individual patient and performed when an individual Navaho 
becomes ill, rather than in terms of a ceremonial calendar. Note further that 
the sandpainting specialization which seems to exemplify a process of pat- 
tern saturation also develops along lines that are intimately connected with 
the value placed on health and curing. The sandpaintings are symbolic repre- 
sentations of the Holy People or abstractions of sacred powers. When one is 
completed on the floor of the hogan, the patient sits upon it, thereby coming 
into close communion with the Holy People whose powers assist in the curing 
of the illness. 

The Navaho value-emphasis upon bodily health did not generate the 
processes of elaboration and pattern saturation, but it did have a decisive 
influence upon the selective paths the processes followed. 


VII 

The processual concepts used in this paper are still vague and imprecise. 
They should be regarded as a kind of prototheory of a more adequate analyti- 
cal framework. Furthermore, my application of the concepts to the processes 
of development in Navaho ceremonialism is only suggestive rather than defi- 
nitive. But if my basic premise is correct, then it follows that we must develop 
not only better theory for conceptualizing processes but also more adequate 
methods for studying them. It would appear to me that the type of processual 
approach’ advocated in this paper will require some rather drastic modifica- 
tions in our thinking about the organization and timing of anthropological 
field work. Up to this point, we have in the main thought of field trips as 
either (1) one-year (or at best two-year) periods during which an individual 
anthropologist or perhaps a team of anthropologists makes intensive ob- 
servations in a tribe or community and then returns to write up the results, 
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or (2) re-studies when the same anthropologist (or a younger colleague) 
returns a decade or more later to the same tribe or community—as in the 
case of Redfield in Chan Kom, Oscar Lewis in Tepotzlan, or Firth returning 
to the Tikopia. In either case the time-period of observation is so short as to 
lead almost inevitably to a conceptualization of the data in terms of structure, 
and perhaps to some extent in terms of the structural dynamics—or what I 
have called ‘‘recurrent processes’’—rather than in terms of the “directional 
processes” in the system. In the case of the re-studies, the best one can usually 
do is to take another structural reading on the system at Timez and then make 
inferences as to what processes were at work in the system between Time; 
and Times. 

I suggest that we ought rather to design field projects in which we can 
look forward to at least 20 years or more of continuous observation and study 
in the same tribe or community in order adequately to define and conceptual- 
ize the types of directional processes that are at work in social and cultural 
systems. I do not think this means that the same anthropological observer 
should spend 20 years of his life in Zuni or on Tikopia. But I do think it means 
that at least one trained observer should be ‘‘on duty,’ so to speak, at a 
“listening post” each year, the year around. 

This type of organization and timing ought to be feasible if we think in 
terms of long, continuing projects with smaller annual budgets that will place 
a succession of graduate students (perhaps only one per year) into the field 
among the same tribe. Each could, and should, be concentrating on different 
aspects of the tribal society and somewhat different problems. But I submit 
that this approach would come closer to yielding cumulative and significant 
data on ongoing directional processes than an approach in which the same 
total expenditures are utilized either in a team project lasting one or two 
years or a series of re-studies. 

Some anthropological field projects have come close to this organization, 
as for example, Clyde Kluckhohn’s long-range study of the Ramah Navaho 
which began in 1936 and has continued to the present. Even here, however, 
the field work has been intermittent, more like a series of re-studies, rather 
than continuous. During the period of 1949 through 1953, while the Values 
Study Project was in the intensive field phase, there were trained observers 
continuously in touch with the Ramah Navaho on a year-round basis, and 
there have been earlier periods of a year or two when year-round observations 
were made. Enough fine-grained data have been gathered over the years to 
begin the analysis of directional processes in the Navaho case, especially 
when these data are supplemented with what we know or what can be in- 
ferred about their cultural history in prehistoric and early historic periods in 
the Southwest. But I would regard our present efforts as a mere adumbration 
of what it should be possible to achieve by small-scale but long-range field 
projects giving us up to 20 years of continuous, year-round readings with 
which more rigorously to identify, describe, and track the directional proc- 
esses in social and cultural systems. 
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NOTES 

! This paper has benefited from comments and criticisms by Noel Burleson, Frank Cancian, 
Benjamin N. Colby, Roy D’Andrade, J. R. Fox, Clifford Geertz, Clyde Kluckhohn, Robert 
Laughlin, Barbara Metzger, George Spindler, Meredith Treene, and Francesca Wendel. I should 
also like to express appreciation to the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
where a fellowship during 1956-57 provided the necessary leisure and stimulation for the original 
draft of this paper. 

2 The political implications of this basic premise are, I believe, clearly reflected in current 
international affairs in the modern world. One of the central tendencies of our United States 
international policy is to try to maintain, or to restore, homeostatic states or conditions—to keep 
things in equilibrium. The Communist world, on the other hand, operates with the opposite 
premise in mind—that social and cultural systems are continually changing. Since they expect 
change, the Communists can look forward to and take advantage of economic, social, and political 
upheavals as they occur. They seize the initiative while we continually find ourselves in the awk- 
ward position of reacting to Communist programs and policies. 

3 This basic distinction bears a partial relationship to Mandelbaum’s (1957) interesting dif- 
ferentiation between laws of “functional relation” and laws of “directional change,” to Leach’s 
(1954) processes that are consistent with a continuity of the existing formal order as compared 
to changes which reflect alterations in the formal structure; and to Radcliffe-Brown’s (1957) 
“readjustment” as contrasted to “change of type” in human societies. 
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Sonjo Bride-Price and the Question of 
African “Wife Purchase’! 


ROBERT. F. GRAY 
University of Illin-is 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE years from 1929 to 1931 a lively controversy appeared in the pages 

of Man concerning the best term to use for designating the transfer of 
property that frequently takes place at African marriages. A number of 
Africanists contributed to this discussion,” each suggesting a different term to 
indicate the function of the custom as he conceived it; but with one exception 
all agreed that ‘‘bride-price” was an undesirable term. In attacking “‘bride- 
price” these writers believed themselves to be correcting a view of African 
marriage that was supposed to be current, especially among missionaries and 
administrators, in which marriage was wrongly represented as an essentially 
commercial transaction, with wives being treated as chattels. The prevailing 
sentiment of this symposium is fairly summed up in an article by Evans- 
Pritchard (1931:36) in which he writes of the term “‘bride-price” that 
it encourages the layman to think that “price”’ used in this context is synonymous with “purchase” 
in common English parlance. Hence we find people believing that wives are bought and sold in 


Africa in much the same manner as commodities are bought and sold in European markets. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the harm done to Africans by this ignorance. 


The only dissenter in this concurrence of opinions was Lord Raglan (1931:75), 
who obstinately stuck to the view that ‘‘the payment of bride-price partakes 
of the character of a commercial transaction.’”’ Evans-Pritchard (1931:38), 
in the same article, proposed the term “bride-wealth” as being relatively 
neutral with respect to theories of function. Perhaps for this reason, and be- 
cause it was less bizarre than the other proposed terms, “bride-wealth” came 
to prevail over alternative terms and was widely (though not universally) 
accepted by subsequent writers on the subject: the tendency has been to 
avoid “‘bride-price.” 

The choice of a term is not important in itself except insofar as it indicates 
adherence to the doctrine, quoted above, that it is erroneous and harmful to 
describe certain marriage customs of some African societies as economic 
transactions akin to the sale and purchase of property. Actually, the doctrine 
soon hardened into dogma which few anthropologists have dared question, 
and then only hesitantly. If the doctrine is wrong, as I believe, it has retarded 
our understanding of both African marriage and African economic systems. 
As a result, evidently, of their tacit acceptance of this doctrine, anthropolo- 
gists have tended to relate bride-price to almost every institution in society 
except the economic system. And yet in many of these tribes, marriages are 
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major occasions for the exchange of property. Therefore an account of such 
an economic system can only be incomplete if bride-price transactions are 
excluded from it. On the other hand, an analysis of marriage customs in these 
societies which fails to recognize the economic character of the property ex- 
changes must be one-sided. 

While the argument may appear superficially to be concerned only with 
the use of words, the consequences are serious and can result in faulty anal- 
ysis of social systems. It may be that the terminology of our own economic 
system, Carying as it does the implications of a money economy, is inadequate 
when applied to primitive societies without money, and may even be mis- 
leading if used carelessly. However, satisfactory alternative terms have not 
yet been generally accepted by anthropologists, and I shall not attempt to 
introduce any such new terms in this paper. The real question at issue is not, 
as Evans-Pritchard’s statement suggests, whether African wives are bought 
and sold in the same manner as comiaodities are bought and sold in European 
markets: it is whether women in some African societies are transferred as 
wives in a manner that has a basic resemblance to the manner in which other 
economic commodities are transferred in the same societies. Where this re- 
semblance is found, then if economic terms are applied to dealings in other 
commodities, I shall argue that it is legitimate to apply them to dealings in 
wives as well. One might object that the words “bought” and “‘sold”’ are not 
entirely suitable for any of these dealings, and I shall discuss these words in a 
moment. In that case, it would be as legitimate to question whether African 
cows are bought and sold. But it is misleading to compare European cows and 
African wives, just as it would be to compare African cows and European 
wives. If we mean to demonstrate the differences between the two social and 
economic systems, we must first compare the manner in which European 
wives and European cows are dealt with and then African wives and African 
cows. From this would emerge two patterns which could be properly com- 
pared. 

In the following pages I use the term property to mean something in which 
a person has certain exclusive rights with respect to its use or disposal, these 
rights being recognized as valid in his society. To own something is to possess 
these rights in it. By purchase I mean the acquisition of property by giving 
goods in exchange for it. Selling is the action of the person who delivers the 
property in exchange for other goods. Price is the amount of the goods asked 
or given for the property. Property may be termed a commodity when consid- 
ered as goods which are bought and sold for a price. In thus defining these 
words, I have simply removed those implications relating to a money economy 
that inhere in their usual dictionary definitions or their use in ‘“common Eng- 
lish parlance.” This is necessary if they are to be adapted to the economic 
systems of societies which lack money. 

The critics of the term “‘bride-price,” at least while writing on that sub- 
ject, seem to have some misconceptions about these economic terms. They 
sometimes write as if property were a thing to which its owner is attached in 
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some absolute way and which he can use or dispose of as he wishes without 
regard for the restrictions imposed by the society to which he belongs. This, 
admittedly, is never the situation of a wife, and therefore—they seem to 
argue—to say that a woman has a price and is bought and sold implies that 
she is owned as property, which, by this incorrect definition, is absurd. But 
an owner’s rights in his property are not normally—in our society perhaps 
never—absolute. He is limited in his usc and disposal of it by various laws 
and social conventions based on economic, moral, political, and religious con- 
siderations. In some societies, as I shall indicate later, certain defined rights 
in a woman are regularly sold and purchased for a price, and therefore it is 
not absurd to consider her as property. These rights, for convenience, may be 
termed wife rights, and may be regarded as a special form of property rights. 
The nature of wife rights will be discussed later. 

The doctrine that African marriage must not be regarded as an economic 
transaction has been repeated in the literature from time to time, both in pure 
form and with variations. Thus: 


The idea that an African buys a wife in the way that an English farmer buys cattle is the re- 
sult of ignorance, which may once have been excusable but is so no longer, or of blind prejudice, 
which is never excusable in those responsible for governing an African people (Radcliffe-Brown 
1950: 47). 
It is popularly supposed that the requirement of this guid pro quo [bride-price], when it consists 
in goods, is tantamount to the sale of a woman, and, in the early days of South Africa, the 
courts refused to recognize as valid a marriage in which cattle had passed. Closer acquaintance 
with the custom has shown that to regard it in this light is to misinterpret its meaning. . . . 
The term “‘bride-price,’’ which was formerly used for the guid pro quo, has been rejected by 
many anthropologists because of its suggestion of a sale (Mair 1953:5). 


In contradiction to all this, the Sonjo of Tanganyika regard bride-price 
unequivocally as an economic institution. Wives—that is to say, wife rights 
—are transferred among them according to the same basic rules as certain 
other forms of property. These transactions involve the exchange of relatively 
large amounts of goods, and the economic system could not possibly be de- 
scribed without including bride-price. In the remainder of this paper I shall 
describe Sonjo marriage customs in outline, and then discuss the question as 
to whether women are exchanged as property in other societies as well. 


BACKGROUND OF SONJO MARRIAGE’ 


The Sonjo, a Bantu-speaking group with a total population of about 4,500, 
inhabit six villages in a rather inaccessible part of northern Tanganyika, east 
of Lake Natron and near the Kenya border. These villages, which are sepa- 
rated from one another by distances of up to sixteen miles, are located in the 
interior of Masai district, and until recently they were all fortified against 
Masai attacks with encircling palisades of thorn trees and could be entered 
only through stout gates which were easily defended. Each village is situated 
at a stream which supplies irrigation water, for the region is too arid for culti- 
vation of crops by rainfall alone. The villages are politically and economically 
autonomous, but they all share the same tribal religion and age-grade sys- 
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tem, and there is some intermarriage between villages. The economy is based 
upon goat herding and cultivation of sorghum and sweet potatoes, with other 
crops of less importance. Honey is also important economically, being made 
into beer which is used ritually and also drunk for pleasure by the older men. 
In the division of labor the older men operate the irrigation system, women 
till the fields with digging sticks, and the younger boys herd goats. Young 
men in the age-grades of junior and senior warriors traditionally took no part 
in exploitative activities and were not allowed to marry; they were responsible 
for defending the villages against Masai raids. Nowadays some of the war- 
riors leave home for a year or two to work as migrant laborers. Pottery is 
made by the women and iron goods by the men of an endogamous pariah 
group who formerly lived at all the villages, but are now found at only two 
villages. Their marriage customs differ from those of other Sonjo, but they 
will not be discussed in this paper. 

Political authority is in the hands of an hereditary council of elders, num- 
bering from 16 to 18 members at different villages, who derive their power 
from control of irrigation water. The villages are segmented into four to six 
patrilineal exogamous clans, each occupying a separate ward. The clans con- 
trol the building sites within their wards, but have almost no other powers or 
economic functions. The most important economic unit, which I term a 
“lineage group,” is normally comprised of a father and his adult sons, to- 
gether with their wives and children. Close unity is maintained within this 
group owing to the fact that the father retains control of all property pos- 
sessed by the group as long as he lives. At his death, the property is divided 
among the adult sons, each of whom then starts to form a new lineage group. 
If a man’s sons are still small when he dies, his brother takes over his role as 
father and also inherits his widow. 

The Sonjo have a lively system of economic exchange in which goats play 
a prominent role. These animals possess utilitarian value as basic resources for 
food and garments, and they exist as conveniently discrete units which are 
equivalent in value, one with another. The economic value of other goods is 
normally measured in goats. Thus the exchange of honey, grain, beehives, 
pottery, iron goods, and irrigation rights all involve the transfer of goats or 
their equivalents in value. This exchange system also encompasses the sale 
and purchase of rights in women, who in their economic aspects are dealt with 


much like other commodities. 


BETROTHAL AND BRIDE-PRICE 


Sonjo girls are customarily betrothed in childhood, sometimes even in 
infancy, so that betrothal often precedes marriage by a number of years. The 
bulk of the bride-price is paid at that time. A boy may also be quite young 
at his betrothal, and an effort is made to match the ages of the two children 
so that when the boy finally becomes an “elder” and thus qualified for mar- 
riage the girl will have just reached marriageable age herself. A father chooses 
a bride for his son mainly on the social status and personal characteristics of 
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her family, since the girl herself may be still a child at that time. A girl’s 
father accepts or rejects a suitor on similar grounds. The preliminary negoti- 
ations leading up to a betrothal may be carried out directly between the two 
fathers or indirectly by go-betweens, but both fathers consult with other 
members of their families before closing the deal. 

The bride-price in 1955 ranged from 60 to 300 goats, the average being 
about 100 goats. To the Sonjo this represents a large amount of wealth and 
exceeds the number of goats possessed by an average owner at any one time. 
The collection of this sum is basically the responsibility of the lineage group 
of the suitor, though his mother’s brothers are expected to make a small con- 
tribution of several animals. The manner in which contributions are appor- 
tioned among members of the lineage group is determined by the stage reached 
in the family cycle. If the suitor’s grandfather is living, he still has legal con- 
trol of all the wealth possessed by his married sons. He normally contributes 
substantially from his personal herd and requires the suitor’s father to pro- 
vide at least half the goats; the remainder are collected from the father’s 
brothers. If the grandfather is dead, the father will have to provide a larger 
proportion of the total number, and in that case the contributions from his 
brothers are voluntary though the moral obligation is strong. 

The dispersal of the bride-price among the bride’s relatives follows a dil- 
ferent principle from that governing its collection. If we assume that the 
bride-price amounts to 100 goats, the customary division, as computed from 
the marriage histories of informants, is as follows, listing the relatives of the 
betrothed girl and the number of goats that each will expect to receive: 


Father 26 
Father’s father 12 
Mother’s father 12 
Father’s eldest brother 12 
Mother’s eldest brother 12 
Father’s second brother 

Mother’s second brother 

Sisters and other brothers of father and mother—each 2 


It will be noted that after the father’s share has been subtracted, the remain- 
ing goats are divided equally among the girl’s paternal and maternal rela- 
tives. That is, individuals of the same degree of relationship on either side of 
her family receive the same number of goats. This is the basic rule, but the 
proportions are sometimes altered in consideration of special circumstances. 

This transaction involves the transfer of certain rights in a girl from one 
group to another, the two groups being quite different structurally. The origi- 
nal rights are vested in members of a group of bilateral kin who otherwise have 
no corporate existence. The girl’s father is the leader and spokesman of the 
group, and possesses the largest share in the rights; the shares decrease with 
kinship distance as conceived by the Sonjo. These rights are exchanged for a 
sum of goats with the lineage group of the suitor—in this case a corporate 
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group which at certain stages in its developmental cycle holds property rights 
communally. The rights in the girl remain latent until the marriage, after 
which the suitor can actively exercise his wife rights, and at that time he also 
acquires limited or full rights (depending on the family cycle) in property such 
as land and livestock belonging to the lineage group. 

The suitor’s father is expected to make full payment of the bride-price 
within two months after the final agreement with the girl’s father, and he 
normally obtains promises for the necessary goats before making the agree- 
ment. It is a Sonjo rule of great consequence that once paid, the bride-price 
is never refunded. This rule also applies to partial payments. If payment is 
not completed within the time limit, the girl’s father is free to accept another 
suitor; therefore the bride-price is never paid in installments but always in 
full. This works to the disadvantage of a poor youth whose father may find it 
impossible to collect the bride-price. Such a man may have to wait many 
years for marriage, until he acquires the necessary goats through his own 
efforts. 

The foregoing account applies to a man’s first marriage. A second be- 
trothal is not normally contracted until his first marriage has been com- 
pleted, and seldom while his father is still alive. The husband himself then 
usually provides all or most of the bride-price, with his brothers helping him 
as they are able and wish to. There is no prolonged betrothal period with a 
second wife; the marriage generally follows soon after the payment of the 
bride-price. 

MARRIAGE 

The first marriage of either a man or woman is nearly always with a part- 
ner who comes from a different clan of the same village. In addition to clan- 
mates, marriage is prohibited between first cousins. It is forbidden to marry 
the daughter of an age-mate, but there is no bar to marrying his sister. A 
man cannot marry the sister of his first wife, either contemporaneously as a 
second wife, or subsequently after his first wife has died or been divorced; 
nor can he marry the sister of a brother’s wife. This follows logically: if 
brothers married sisters the brother would not be allowed to inherit his de- 
ceased brother’s widow, to whom he might otherwise be entitled (cf. Evans- 
Pritchard 1949: 88). 

Polygyny is relatively rare. Preliminary returns of a government census 
at one of the villages (Soyetu) revealed that out of 157 married men, 140 
(over 88 percent) had only one wife, 17 had two wives, and only one man had 
three wives. My own rougher estimates at other villages agreed with these 
figures. There are definite economic incentives for polygyny: a man with 
many goats has little opportunity to invest them except in multiple wives, 
while if he should inherit an excessive amount of land it cannot be fully uti- 
lized unless he has a second wife to help cultivate it. On the other hand, it is 
generally believed that strife and discord are inevitable in a polygynous 
household. 

As the time for the marriage approaches, the prospective husband builds 
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a house with help from his father-in-law and men of his own ward. When all 
is ready a final payment of ten goats is made to the bride’s father. This sum, 
which is invariable at all first marriages, is divided among the bride’s rela- 
tives along the same lines as the bride-price paid at the betrothal. The wed- 
ding events, which concern the relatives and neighbors of the bride and 
groom rather than the whole village, occupy four days. If a man marries a 
second wife—it being her first marriage—the payments are the same as for 
a first wife, but the ceremonies may be abridged. Each wife must be provided 
with her own house. 

The wife rights that a husband obtains in exchange for bride-price entitle 
him to sexual access to his wife and to her labor in the home and in his fields, 
and he has paternal rights in her children. The wife’s father, upon receiving 
the final payment of the bride-price, surrenders his rights in his daughter and 
thereafter has little control over her. The husband has certain obligations 
towards his wife and children which must be fulfilled as long as the marriage 
lasts, and the wife’s father also has certain residual obligations. Should the 
husband fail in the duties normally expected of a family head, his wife and 
her children may return to the home of her father or a brother, and these 
men have the obligation of receiving her, at least temporarily. The daughter of 
an informant—an alert old woman named Gahamu, who knew some Swahili 
—developed pulmonary tuberculosis and, according to Sonjo belief, required 
some goats to be sacrificed for her. Her husband, realizing the hopeless prog- 
nosis—she was in a terminal condition when I first saw her—begrudged her 


the goats, and she returned with her young son to her parents’ home, where 
her father vainly sacrificed six goats for her. The husband relinquished his 
rights in the woman and was therefore legally released from his obligations, 
but old Gahamu was fiercely indignant at his shoddy behavior and the com- 
munity generally regarded it as morally reprehensible. The boy will be raised 
by his grandparents; he will take his grandfather’s clan and inherit from him. 


DEATH OF A MARRIAGE PARTNER 


Since bride-price is never returned, and there is usually a long interval be- 
tween betrothal and marriage, a man risks a complete loss of bride-price if his 
fiancée should die, or his young wife die before she has borne children. When 
a wife with children dies, the husband is left in possession of the children. 

When a husband dies, his wife rights are inherited by his eldest surviving 
brother. In this respect wives are dealt with in a different manner from other 
forms of property, which are inherited by a man’s sons. A brother may take 
the widow as his wife, whereas sons would not be allowed to do this. A brother 
may also sell the wife rights in the widow to another man, but in order to 
understand this transaction we must consider a mystical aspect of Sonjo 
marriage. It is believed that when a married person dies he will ultimately be 
reunited with his spouse in the spirit world. This belief is expressed in a myth: 
In former times the dead sometimes returned to earth to help their relatives 
here, but the last spirit to so materialize on earth was insulted and vowed that 
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thereafter the dead would remain forever in the spirit world; she explained 
before departing that the spirits of dead husband and wives waited in the 
spirit world for their spouses to die, and were then reunited with them there. 
This belief has a practical bearing on bride-price transactions. Thus when a 
husband dies, the brother who inherits the widow may sell his rights in her to 
another man for the fixed price of thirty goats. This relatively small sum of 
less than half the woman’s normal bride-price is explained by the belief in 
spirit marriage, for the new husband only acquires full wife rights in the 
woman in this world; after she dies she will rejoin her original husband in the 
spirit world. A second husband loses possession of her ghost. 

This reduced bride-price for a widow cannot be explained as resulting 
from a deterioration in her value as a wife. The mystical bond is formed at 
the time of the betrothal when the main bride-price is paid, and a bereaved 
fiancée is dealt with in the same way as a widow. Again the eldest brother in- 
herits the right to marry the girl, and in that case he pays the girl’s father 
twenty goats—double the usual final payment at marriage. Alternatively, the 
brother may sell his rights in the girl to another man, but for just thirty 
goats, even though she is still an untouched virgin. The buyer is then required 
to pay the twenty goats to the girl’s father. After death the girl will become 
the spirit wife of her original fiancé. 


TRANSFER OF WIVES BETWEEN HUSBANDS 


The term “divorce” is singularly unsuitable for describing Sonjo customs, 
and I use it here in a restricted sense. In its usual sense the word suggests that 
a woman separates from her husband and reverts to a status that is essentially 
that of an unmarried woman, returning to her parental home or becoming in- 
dependent. Situations of this kind occur only in exceptional circumstances 
among the Sonjo. In the case of Gahamu’s daughter, a wife returned to her 
parents after her husband had failed in his obligations, but this happened be- 
cause she no longer had economic value as a wife. If a husband dies leaving 
no suitable heir, his wife may come to the homestead of her brother, who 
adopts her children. A widow with older children does not as a rule become 
the wife of her husband’s brother, but lives with her children as an independ- 
ent family at her dead husband’s homestead. The divorce of a young wife, 
however, is normally linked to her remarriage, the two actions representing 
two inseparable aspects of a single transaction which allows her no interim of 
independence. 

In most respects a broken betrothal is dealt with by the Sonjo in the same 
manner as a divorce. If a young man does not wish to marry his fiancée he 
sends her a broken twig, which signifies his decision. The girl is then free to 
accept another suitor, who has only to pay the fiancé the original bride-price 
in order to marry the girl. The girl herself can also break the engagement if 
she can find an alternative suitor who is willing to pay back the bride-price. 
If the fiancé finds another man who is willing to buy his marriage rights, the 
girl is obliged to accept the change unless she can find someone more to her 
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liking before the time set for her marriage. Whoever finally marries the gir] 
must make the regular payment of ten goats to her father before the mar- 
riage, and he must also pay a fee of seven goats to the village council, which is 
customary at every divorce and remarriage. 

Instead of selling the marriage rights of a girl, it is considered better form 
to exchange her with another man who also has a fiancée whom he does not 
want to marry. If the two bride-prices were the same, an even trade is made 
of the two girls. If one bride-price was larger, the difference in goats must be 
made good to the man with the more costly fiancée. When an exchange of 
brides is made in this manner, both men are taxed with a divorce fee by the 
village council, but only four goats are collected from each, the other three 
being waived on condition of good behavior; if either man is later guilty of 
transgressing customary law he is immediately required to pay the remaining 
three goats. The approval of the girls’ fathers is normally obtained when there 
is an exchange of betrothal partners. 

After her marriage a woman is comparatively free from the control of her 
father or other blood relatives, and they do not intervene in any divorce pro- 
ceedings. The rules of divorce are essentially the same as those governing a 
broken engagement. A husband exchanges his wife rights with another man 
for a sum of goats. It is convenient to say that he “sells” his wife, because the 
form of the transaction is basically the same as those in which he exchanges or 
sells other goods. Thus a young wife is treated economically as a commodity. 
Later in life she outgrows this status, partly because her sexual attractions 
wane, but of more importance is the fact that her children grow up and are 
betrothed—bride-price is received for her daughters, and her sons reach the 
stage where they cannot break their clan affiliations. This stabilizes her posi- 
tion in the community, for a Sonjo mother cannot be separated from her chil- 
dren. 

A young woman’s value as a wife is not generally thought to be depreciated 
just because she was previously married, and a husband in selling a wife 
attempts to regain the same bride-price that he paid for her, which was orig- 
inally based mainly on the social status of her parental family. How well he 
succeeds in this depends upon conditions of supply and demand at the time. 
The new husband must belong to a different clan from the first, and of course 
he cannot belong to the woman’s clan. These restrictions limit the probability 
of finding a buyer in the same village, and it is usual for a woman’s second 
husband to be from a different village. After a buyer has been found, the wile 
is always given a grace period for finding a more desirable second husband 
before she is required to marry the man found by her husband. No physcial 
coercion on the part of the husband is involved in the sale of a wife. The com- 
pulsive factor resides in the social structure, in which there is no regular posi- 
tion except as a wife for a young woman who was once married. However, a 
Sonjo husband has a special power, sanctioned by the community, over a 
wife whom he wishes to sell: if no acceptable buyer can be found within the 
tribe, he can sell her to the Masai, whose demands for Sonjo women and chil- 
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dren seem to provide an unfailing market. The father of my informant, 
Gidia, sold his second wife and her two children to the Masai in this way; his 
motive, which seemed to be socially approved, was to increase his holdings 
in goats for the benefit of his heirs—Gidia and his brothers. 

If a woman herself is displeased with the marriage, she can take tempo- 
rary refuge with her father or a brother, but it is understood that she will 
either return to her husband or accept another man as a husband within a 
reasonable time. If she behaves so as to make herself unsatisfactory as a wife 
she may induce her husband to sell her to another man of her choice, and thus 
has some means of protecting her own interest. This system of wife purchase 
is quite flexible in operation and seems to allow a woman as much freedom of 
choice—admittedly littlhe—as is found in most other African societies. 

According to Sonjo law, children must always stay with their mother; 
they go with her when she is sold and are adopted by her new husband. Chil- 
dren are priced at four goats apiece, which must be paid to their father by the 
new husband. These children break most of their agnatic kinship bonds. 
After the exchange they are not barred from marriage with people of their 
father’s clan, but only with his close relatives. The father himself loses all 
rights in his children by a former wife and has no further obligations toward 
them. The second husband has full authority over his stepchildren. Property 
inheritance in these cases is through the stepfather. The children are assimi- 
lated to his clan and automatically acquire the same kinship bonds with his 
blood relatives as his other children have. Their relationships with their 
mother’s family remain unchanged. 

As in the case of betrothed couples, two husbands may exchange wives 
and adjust the difference in bride-price between them. Three-cornered ex- 
changes of wives—with A marrying B’s wife, B marrying C’s wife, and C 
marrying A’s wife—are also practiced, and again there is an adjustment in 
goats to even up the bride-prices. Sometimes men exchange wives and chil- 
dren, and then the number of children as well as the bride-prices of their 
wives must be taken into account in settling up. This exchange of wives is 
regarded as the ideal method of divorce and remarriage, but it is admitted 
that the necessary conditions for the transaction seldom arise. 

Only young wives, childless or with young children, are normally consid- 
ered saleable, and the price paid usually equals or is near the original bride- 
price, though that is never exceeded. In at least one case an older woman was 
sold by her husband for a considerably reduced price. This was a woman of 
about forty who knew a little Swahili and sometimes served as a guide for 
my wife. Coming originally from the village of Soyetu, she had recently been 
sold to a man at Kheri, where our camp was located, and was disliked by her 
new neighbors because of her quarrelsome character. Informants from Kheri 
stated that her second price was only ten goats. The woman herself admitted 
it had been reduced, but denied it was so small. 

In these divorces and remarriages no payment is made to the woman’s 
father, but only to her original husband. The village council, however, levies 
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a tax of seven goats on these transactions—which seems to contradict Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s (1950:46) statement, regarding African marriages, that ‘‘the 
marriage is not the concern of the political authorities. .. .”’ This fee or tax 
is no doubt indicative of some underlying disapproval of the selling of wives. 
Most of these goats, like those collected in fines, are sacrificed at communal 
rituals which are supposed to benefit the whole community. When wives are 
exchanged rather than sold, the tax is only four goats instead of seven, which 
accords with the general opinion that exchanging wives is preferable to selling 


them. 
EXTRAMARITAL SEX RELATIONS 

The public attitude of the Sonjo toward sex tends to be puritanical. Chil- 
dren, for example, are discouraged from indulging in any play or talk concern- 
ing sex, at least in the presence of adults. All extramarital intercourse is re- 
garded as illicit and when discovered is dealt with as a public or private delict, 
depending upon the circumstances. Crosscutting this dichotomy is another 
one dividing sex offenses into secular and ritual. The principal offenses in 
these different categories are listed below with brief explanatory notes. In 
each case it is assumed that the charge was proved to the satisfaction of the 


village council. 


I, SECULAR OFFENSES 
A. Public delict. A senior warrior involved in any sex offense or scan- 
dal is fined one goat by the leader of his age-set. Junior warriors 
are said to lead strictly celibate lives. 
. Private delict. For intercourse with a married woman, not resulting 
in pregnancy, a man is required to pay one goat to her husband. 
It is said that a husband is justified in killing a man whom he 
catches with his wife in flagrante delicto. 


II. RITUAL OFFENSES. (These all involve illicit pregnancies.) 


A. Public delicts. 

1. Uncircumcised boy and girl. Circumcision and ritual purifica- 
tion must be performed before the birth. Previous betrothals 
are broken. The pair normally marry, as their permanent im- 
purity prevents either from marrying another Sonjo. The boy 
expiates by clearing a patch of forest and planting grain, then 
leaving the crop unharvested. 

. Uncircumcised girl and initiated male. Dealt with as above, 
but in addition the man is fined twelve goats. If the putative 
father cannot be found, the girl is sold to the Masai. 

B. Combined public and private delicts. 

1. Initiated betrothed girl. A purification ceremony must be per- 
formed before the birth. The guilty man is fined six goats and 
required to pay compensation of six goats to the fiancé. The 
betrothal is not necessarily broken. 
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. Married woman. The guilty man is fined six goats and pays 
six goats to the husband. It is believed childbirth will be diffi- 
cult or the baby abnormal unless the woman confesses and un- 
dergoes purification ceremonies. 


Without going into the explanatory myths supporting these laws, it should 
be evident that Sonjo religion is considerably preoccupied with sexual be- 
havior. These rules, with their economic and ritual sanctions, tend to protect 
a husband’s exclusive sexual rights in his wife and discourage other men from 


attempting to infringe on those rights. 


FUNCTIONS OF BRIDE-PRICE 

If a Sonjo were asked to explain the function of bride-price he would no 
doubt say that it enables men to obtain wives; he would be telling us its 
manifest function, which Merton (1949:61) defines as ‘‘conscious motivations 
for social behavior.”” Anthropologists, on the other hand, are more concerned 
with what Merton calls its /atent functions—‘“‘its objective consequences.” 
Sonjo bride-price has both noneconomic and economic functions of this kind; 
I will start with the first of these, because a great deal has been written about 
that subject (cf. the writers referred to in the introduction) but very little 
about the economic functions of bride-price. 

Among the social functions which have been claimed for bride-price, per- 
haps the following are the most common: to create an alliance between the 
respective kinship groups of husband and wife, to legalize marriage, and to 
stabilize marriage. Sonjo marriage undoubtedly creates special affinal bonds 
between the two families concerned, though it would seem an exaggeration to 
term these bonds an “alliance” (cf. Radcliffe-Brown 1950:46). They are 
simply the minimal relationships existing between in-laws in almost all socie- 
ties regardless of whether goods have been exchanged, and Sonjo bride-price 
does not specifically create or strengthen these bonds. It does function to pre- 
vent hostilities arising between the two groups over conflicting interests in the 
same woman. In accepting bride-price, the bride’s family relinquishes all 
rights to the woman, and relations between the two families should there- 
after simulate those of amicable neighbors. Thus we can say that bride-price 
among the Sonjo has a disjunctive rather than conjunctive function, to use 
Radcliffe-Brown’s terms (1952:91—92). 

One of the functions of Sonjo bride-price is certainly to legalize marriage; 
but if we view Sonjo marriage as an exchange of commodities, this is only to 
say that it gives legal sanction to the wife rights that a man has purchased, 
just as when a Sonjo acquires other goods through purchase or exchange his 
property rights are protected by Sonjo law. In this function we seem to have 
evidence establishing the essentially economic character of the transaction 
rather than disproving it. If bride-price failed to legalize marriage—if it were 
just a voluntary gesture of good will for establishing cordial relations—that 
would be a cogent argument against wife purchase. 
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Marriage stability is a somewhat vague term with several possible mean- 
ings (Schneider 1953). It is usually measured by frequency of divorce, which 
gives some indication of the duration of marriage. While divorce is not infre- 
quent among the Sonjo, no exact figures are available. The chief argument 
advanced to show that bride-price stabilizes marriage does not apply to the 
Sonjo, namely that a wife’s kinsmen will try to prevent a divorce in order to 
avoid refunding the bride-price. As the Sonjo do not require that the bride- 
price be refunded when there is a divorce, the wife’s family has no economic 
motive for promoting the stability of her marriage. These social functions of 
bride-price, in any case, are really irrelevant to the question of wife purchase. 
Commodities in any economic system may or may not serve specific social 
functions, but we regard them as commodities because they are exchanged 
for other goods, not because of their social functions. 

Without denying the importance of noneconomic functions, we turn now 
to the economic functions of bride-price, which I think stand out more clearly, 
Bride-price transactions are similar in form to other exchange transactions. 
The characteristic features of these transactions can be summed up by saying 
that in Sonjo exchanges goods are delivered with guitclaims. At a betrothal, 
the goats making up the bride-price are thus paid to the bride’s father with 
a quitclaim, even though it may be far in advance of the marriage; and at the 
agreed time the woman is turned over to her husband, again with a quitclaim. 
No guarantee is given by either party as to the qualities or survival of the 
exchanged commodities: thereafter neither side can have recourse to total or 
partial refund or withdrawal of his property: the transaction is final. When a 
wife is transferred from husband to husband, again the woman and goats are 
exchanged with quitclaims. The same rule governs the exchange of other goods 
as well. This relatively simple form of exchange is by no means universal in 
Africa. For example, in East African societies such as the Kikuyu (Kenyatta 
1953:218) and the Pakot (H. Schneider 1959:152) a common exchange form 
exists in which a male animal is exchanged for a female animal, with various 
rules governing the division of the offspring of the female and specifying re- 
sibility for its care and welfare. The Sonjo have nothing like this. 

Sonjo bride-price acts to stimulate the whole exchange system by provid- 
ing an important incentive for economic activity. Nearly every family, once 
or oftener during the period when sons are growing up, has to coilect a large 
number of goats for bride-price, and attempts to do this without completely 
depleting the family herds. At those times surplus goods such as honey, grain, 
and beehives are exchanged for goats. On the other side of the picture we find 
families acquiring goats paid as bride-price for their daughters, and if there is 
no immediate need to provide sons with wives, these goats are available to 
be exchanged for the necessities and luxuries of life. Even if the Sonjo had no 
bride-price, there would undoubtedly be some trade and exchange for the pur- 
pose of leveling off inequalities in different foodstuffs and other goods pos- 
sessed by individuals. But there would be no incentive to raise the volume of 
this exchange above a bare minimum, for the Sonjo seem to lack any notion 
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of trading for profit, that is, of buying cheap and selling dear. The necessity 
of raising bride-price from time to time creates an external incentive for pro- 
ducing surplus primary goods for exchange; while the acquisition of surplus 
goats as bride-price creates a demand for consumer goods over and above 
the minimum subsistence level. 

The economic interpretation that has been presented in this paper runs 
counter to a widely held opinion concerning the nature and functions of 
bride-price. Sonjo marriage customs, it is true, seem to differ from those of 
other African societies that have been described in that the economic func- 
tions of bride-price are unusually prominent. Nevertheless, I do not consider 
the Sonjo to be really unique in this respect, and believe that the same basic 
economic pattern could be revealed in many other societies, though perhaps 
not as clearly. In order to illustrate this basic similarity I shall discuss bride- 
price in four other tribes from different parts of Africa and compare them with 


THONGA BRIDE-PRICE 


the Sonjo. 


Junod wrote his well-known monograph on the Thonga before the appear- 

ance of the manifesto against “‘bride-price” but he was already aware of the 
prevailing sentiment and attempted to interpret Thonga bride-price as a non- 
economic social institution. 
As we have said previously the only way of understanding the lobola . . . is to consider it as a 
compensation given by one group to another group, in order to restore the equilibrium between the 
various collective units composing the clan. The first group acquires a new member. The second 
group feels itself diminished, and claims something which permits it to reconstitute itself, in its 
turn, by the acquisition of another woman. This collectivist conception alone explains all the 
facts [italics his] (Junod 1927:1,278). 


He then goes on to tell us the functions (“‘advantages’’) of bride-price, of 
which he lists three (1927:I,279). 


1) It strengthens the family, I mean the patriarchal family, the right of the father. 2) It marks 
the difference between a legitimate and an illegitimate marriage and, in this sense, takes the place 
of an official marriage register. 3) It puts hindrances in the way of dissolving the matrimonial 
union, as a wife cannot definitely leave her husband without her group returning the lobola. 
Therefore it obliges the married pair to have a certain regard, one for the other. 


Thus Junod starts out by attributing noble functions to the bride-price, 
but as he observes the custom more closely it becomes tinged with commer- 
clalism. A little later he writes that 


Marriages concluded on the lobola basis are frequently dissolved. The tie being purely material, 
it is easy to sever it. [And again] . . . though she is not looked upon exactly as a head of cattle, a 
marriageable girl is in principle entirely at the mercy of her family as regards the choice of her 
husband. . . . It is true that she is not a slave. She is, however, owned (1927:1,280-1). 


The way that lobola actually operates as an exchange transaction is revealed 
in a long footnote (1927:1,280), which must be quoted in full. 


[ will give only one example which I witnessed among my neighbors and which shows that, 
with women of loose character, at any rate, the payment of lobola helps very little to strengthen 
the matrimonial tie. A girl named Hlapfuta, daughter of Bandi, married a first husband. The 
“Bukosi” (name commonly given to lobola money) was used to procure a wife for her brother. 
But she left her husband and was married by Nwamusi. This second husband paid the lobola, 
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which was then returned to the first. But Hlapfuta ran away a second time and joined a man called 
Matshubele. She did the same thing five consecutive times, and finally she moved to Majlangaleu, 
to the suburb of Lorenzo Marques, the favorite quarter of the prostitutes. There she was lost, and 
the “‘Bukosi” also. Her paternal uncle who had been put to any amount of trouble to recover the 
“Bukosi” in order to give it back to the five abandoned husbands, seeing that it would be impossi- 
ble to satisfy the last, could no longer bear the strain and committed suicide by hanging himself 
from a tree not far from my home in Rikatla. The debt remained with the girl’s brother who “had 


eaten the bukosi.’’ 

Despite Junod’s attempt to interpret bride-price as a ‘‘collectivist”’ insti- 
tution for strengthening family and marriage, its economic character is just as 
evident among the Thonga as the Sonjo. Marriage transactions in the two 
tribes are similar in basic principle, but are governed by different rules. For 
example, Thonga husbands exchange wives and bride-price, not directly, but 
indirectly via the wife’s family. Again, a Thonga father delivers his daughter 
to her husband with a money-back guarantee that she will stay with him, 
while no such guarantee is given by a Sonjo father. As for humanitarian con- 
siderations, it is doubtful if any Sonjo woman, living under a regime of out- 
right purchase, has been passed from husband to husband as often as Hlapfu- 
ta. Moreover, the tragic suicide of her uncle, resulting from the complex debt 
that he had incurred, would not be likely to happen in the simple and direct 
exchange system of the Sonjo. Although Junod does not clearly explain how 
children are dealt with, he mentions that “If divorce takes place and the 
lobola is not returned to the husband, he keeps them [the children] and the 
mother will be separated from them forever” (1927:1,281). This implies that 
the possession of children is determined largely by property exchange. 


GUSII BRIDE-PRICE 


The bride-price customs of the Gusii of Kenya have been described and 
analyzed by Mayer (1950) in perhaps greater detail than those of any other 
African society. Again I shall attempt to demonstrate a basic similarity be- 
tween Sonjo and Gusii bride-price when considered as exchange transactions, 
though at first sight the two institutions appear to be very unlike one another. 
Briefly stated, these are the most significant features of Gusii customs. The 
amount of the main bride-price (the ‘‘bridewealth proper’’), consisting of cat- 
tle and goats in a set ratio, varies within certain limits at any one time. The 
Gusii themselves “‘can only explain the fluctuations in terms of what the Euro- 
pean might call the price mechanism that governs the price of a commodity in 
a more or less perfect market” (Mayer 1950:16). In coming to an agree- 
ment as to the size and quality of the bride-price, the girl’s father bargains for 
a high price and the suitor’s father for a low price: “both donor and recipient 
approach okomana [negotiations] in a business-like spirit of hard bargaining” 
(Mayer 1950:7). 

The bulk of the bride-price becomes the property of the bride’s father or 
her brothers; these men normally use the animals to obtain wives for them- 
selves. In a polygynous household the bride-price goes to the uterine brothers 
of the bride, with the father having rights to some of it. When there are many 
wives, the nuclear families belonging to a single man are linked in pairs: his 
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first and second wives and their children form a linked pair, the third and 
fourth another pair, and so on. The linkage involves mutual responsibility for 
one another’s bride-price debts. 

A man who purchases a wife (and hereafter I shall use terms of economic 
exchange) is responsible for the survival of the animals constituting the 
bride-price. If any of these animals should die, he is given the carcass and 
must replace it with a live animal of equal quality. However, if he had orig- 
inally received these animals as bride-price paid to him for a woman of his 
own family, then the man who purchased his sister or daughter is held re- 
sponsible for replacing the animals when they die. This line of responsibility 
for the survival of the animals is traced back through successive owners for as 
far as the facts can be ascertained. 

On the other hand, the father and brothers of a wife are held responsible 
for her survival, and if she dies the man who used her bride-price to buy him- 
self a wife is required to refund it or supply another woman in her place. If he 
is no longer living, the responsibility for refunding the bride-price passes to 
his heir—to a son or a uterine brother or, if he has none, to a half-brother of a 
linked nuclear family. In theory, at least, these claims for repayment of bride- 
price are imperishable. Only in the death of a very old wife or one leaving 
married children is the repayment of bride-price not required. When young 
children survive their mother’s death, a deduction is made from the bride- 
price that has to be refunded. Several different systems are in use for calculat- 
ing the amount of the deduction. According to the system favored by the 
chiefs at present, ten percent of the bride-price is deducted for each surviving 
child. 

Gusii divorce laws have recently been altered by the British administra- 
tion, and I shall only refer here to the traditional laws as described by Mayer. 
As in the death of a wife, a divorce requires the repayment of the bride-price, 
only the total sum refunded is greater because the wedding gifts as well as 
the “‘bridewealth proper” must be returned. Children accompany their mother, 
and when she marries again they become the legal children of her new hus- 
band. Unlike the Sonjo, the Gusii do not seem to require a man to make an 
additional payment for children when he purchases a divorced wife; it must 
be their legal principle that a man is entitled to all his wife’s children while 
she remains his wife, and that whether they are born before or after he ac- 
quires her does not matter. If her bride-price is still in possession of her father 
or brothers, it should be repaid before she remarries. 

If, however, the bridewealth had already been handed on to a third party the husband will nor- 
mally have to wait until his divorced wife re-marries; the father ought then to pass the new bride- 
wealth on to the creditor immediately (Mayer 1950:55). 

Thus when a wife is transferred from husband to husband among the 
Gusii, as in the case of the Thonga, the second husband pays bride-price in- 
directly to the first husband, with the woman’s father acting as intermediary, 
rather than directly as among the Sonjo. Still a third form of transfer is prac- 
ticed by the Gusii of Uganda, where the father must first refund the bride- 
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price to the original husband, and only then may he accept a new bride-price 
from the second husband. “‘There must be two separate transactions and no 
man can give bridewealth for a divorced woman until it has been refunded 
to her ex-husband” (LaFontaine 1959:48). 

Bride-price transactions among both the Gusii and Sonjo are integrated 
into the general system of economic exchange, though the two exchange sys- 
tems differ markedly. Mayer understands and states this clearly, even though 
he prefers to analyze the institution for the most part in noneconomic terms, 
I quote his concise statement, which starts by emphasizing 
the strong resemblance between the marriage transaction and those other customary exchanges 
of animals which before the advent of Europeans took the place of buying and selling, there 
having been no exact counterpart of “purchase” and “sale” in the traditional economy. The 
Gusii system, placing women, cattle, goats, and grain in this order of descending value, regulates 
the exchange of any kind into the next less valuable kind by just the same set of principles. 

A single example may be given to illustrate the similarity. In the commonest economic ex- 
change, A gives one cow or heifer for several goats of B’s; if one of the goats thereafter dies with- 
out progeny B must replace it upon return of the corpse, but if the cow itself dies without progeny 
A will not give another until he receives an extra goat from B. In just the same way, when A 
gives his daughter for several cows of B’s, if one of the cows dies without progeny B must replace 
it upon return of the corpse, but if the woman herself dies without progeny A will not give another 
as riika [substitute wife] until he receives an extra cow from B (Mayer 1950:38-39). 


Although Mayer writes in several places about the ‘‘equilibrium”’ that 
bride-price transactions are supposed to “maintain,” to me it appears to be 
only the kind of equilibrium that is presupposed in any system of economic 
exchange. At any rate it has little effect on the stability of Gusii marriage, as 
indicated by this statement: ‘‘The living together of man and wife, and their 
sharing of the daily routine of the homestead, is regarded as a desirable and 
natural consequence of marriage, but the bridewealth system as such does 
nothing to secure it” (Mayer 1950:57). 

This summary, I think, amply demonstrates that Gusii bride-price, like 
Sonjo bride-price, functions as an economic institution. The Gusii seem to 
recognize this, and according to Mayer (1950:39), “Gusii women say of 
themselves: ‘We are bought like cattle’ ” (cf. Radcliffe-Brown’s statement 
which was quoted earlier). If the institution in each of these two societies is 
considered in the context of its own exchange system, the fundamental simi- 
larities stand out clearly. The most striking difference between the two sys- 
tems of exchange has to do with the relations between seller and buyer after 
an exchange has been made. A Gusii seller remains permanently responsible 
to the buyer for the quality and survival of the commodity that he has sold, 
while a Sonjo seller is relieved of all further responsibility. The basic principle 
of the Gusii system might be termed the rule of interminable guarantee, 
whereas the Sonjo system is governed by a principle of quitclaim exchange. 


TIV BRIDE-PRICE 


The bride-price system of the Tiv of Nigeria, our third example, can be 
easily dealt with, because.it has been described by Bohannon (1955:61) in al- 
most purely economic terms. Among the Tiv, we are told, 
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Everything, including women, which is exchanged has an exchange value or equivalent (is/e), 
whereas no gift has an exchange value. In a market situation ise means vaguely “exchange 
equivalent” —one might even sometimes translate it “price.” 

Nowadays the Tiv purchase their wives with a cash bride-price, but the tra- 
ditional system was more complex. 


\ wife is traditionally acquired by being granted a sister or cousin . . . to exchange for a wife, 
either directly or by means of bride wealth 


not the concern of one’s marriage-ward sharing group because the woman or other property ex- 
changed for her did not belong to the marriage-ward group (Bohannon 1955:66). 

From this it would appear that women were distributed in the main by means 
of a separate system of sister and cousin exchange, but that this system was 
inadequate for circulating enough women in the society; therefore additional 
transactions in women took place in the general exchange system. A similar 
situation exists among the Bwamba of western Uganda (Winter 1956:22). At 
any rate, Bohannon places women in one of the three categories into which 
exchangeable goods are classified. 

All exchanges within this category are exchanges of rights in human beings, usually dependent 
women and children, so that the category may be called the category of dependent persons, and 
many of its values are expressed in terms of kinship and marriage (1955:63). 

Bohannon distinguishes between exchanges of goods within one of these 
categories and exchanges between categories; the first transaction he terms 
“conveyance” and the second ‘‘conversion”’: both kinds of exchange are prac- 
ticed. The categories are ‘‘arranged in a hierarchy on the basis of moral 
values” (1955:64). This provides one of the dynamic factors which make the 
exchange system work. 

The drive towards success leads most Tiv, to the greatest possible extent, to convert food [the 
lowest category] into prestige items [middle category]; to convert prestige items into dependents 
women and children (1955:64). 


If the system is in equilibrium, there are presumably opposite drives of equal 
force impelling men to convert their women and prestige items into goods of 
lower categories, though the motives may be baser than those producing up- 
ward conversion. However, we are not concerned here with moral or intrinsic 
values of goods, but only with their economic values. Considered in that light, 
Tiv women, except for those who are exchanged as sisters and cousins, are 
dealt with in a relatively simple exchange system in which all commodities 


have a price. 

Evidently Tiv women, like Sonjo women, are regarded as exchangeable 
commodities both before and after marraige. Thus we read that ‘individual 
items are removed from the third category [of exchangeable items]—that of 
rights in dependent persons—by death of human beings, and by death alone” 
(1955:64). Like the Sonjo, the Tiv exchange women with quitclaims, so far 
as their survival is concerned. “‘If a woman dies her husband cannot recover 
bridewealth from her guardian” (Bohannon 1957:88). When a wife is trans- 
ferred from husband to husband, some form of indirect payment of bride- 
price seems to be the rule. Bohannon (1957:86) only describes the first phase 


of this transaction, that is, the divorce: 
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If a woman leaves her husband the guardian (and some others) must refund certain parts of the 
bride-wealth. . . . Sometimes there are disputes about which parts of the bridewealth are return. 
able. The amount paid for a woman is always returnable, less deductions for children she has borne, 


GANDA BRIDE-PRICE 


For our final example, we consider briefly the Ganda as described in the 
writings of Mair, whose stricture on the word “‘bride-price” and its implica- 
tions was cited in the introduction. Actually, from the little information on 
economic functions that we are given, the Ganda appear to conform to the 
pattern of wife purchase found in the other tribes, and add some interesting 
features of their own. 

Bride-price was an important component in the Ganda system of trade 
and exchange. We are told that men would go on “‘distant trading expeditions” 
to raise bride-price (Mair 1934:130). This is confirmed by Roscoe (1911:452) 
for an earlier period: 


The Baganda nation has an inbred love of trading and bartering, which seems to have in- 
creased owing to their custom of paying for their brides, and the difficulty in finding the amount 


demanded by the bride’s clan. 

Ganda fathers expect to be reimbursed for the trouble and expense of bring- 
ing up their daughters—a common native explanation of bride-price, rational- 
izing the economic interests which fathers have in daughters whom they later 
sell to husbands. So entrenched was this principle among the Ganda that it 
survived drastic culture changes and now appears in bizarre circumstances. 
Thus Mair (1934:100) tells of one of her informants: 


Kanywamagule refused to let his daughter become a nun for this reason, and when I told him that 
we had no bride-price in England, he asked, “Then do they bring up girls for nothing?” 


The custom was formerly that bride-price was returned at a divorce. 
‘Her [the wife’s] family would naturally try to make the new husband’s 
bride-price cover the amount that had to be refunded to the other” (Mair 
1934:98). This is the usual pattern of indirect wife purchase. As Christianity 
became a power in Uganda, divorce was no longer legally recognized, and a 
husband then had no legal sanction supporting his demand for the refund of 
his bride-price. ‘‘The stages in the process by which the non-returnability of 
the bride-price came to be taken for granted can no longer be traced” (Mair 
1940:20). At the final stage, it appears, a husband paid bride-price for a wife 
with no guarantee that she would stay with him, and with no legal confirma- 
tion of his wife rights. A father might sell his daughter to several consecutive 
husbands and pocket the bride-price each time, evidently without being ac- 
cused of swindle. 

It would be quite unfair to say that fathers regard their daughters simply as a profitable com- 
modity, but now that the bride-price is sheer gain to them they are rather more willing than 
otherwise to see a daughter change her husband three or four times . . . (Mair 1934:100). 

It is hard to reconcile this state of affairs with the statement that “The 
transfer of the bride-price was, and still is, the essential act which legalizes 
marriage” (Mair 1934:81), no matter what construction is put on the word 
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“legalize.” These somewhat contradictory fragments of information suggest 
an extraordinary story concerning the evolution of an African economic sys- 
tem in which bride-price played a prominent role, and we would like to know 
more about it. However, an investigator who believes that Ganda bride-price 
customs ‘demonstrate the fallacy of arguing from this payment that women 
are bought and sold like chattels” (Mair 1934:98) might be inhibited from 
probing the economic system too deeply lest the practice of wife purchase be 
revealed even more clearly. It is safer to make the conventional assertion that 
“The bride-price in pre-European days was a guarantee for the stability of 
the marriage” (Mair 1934:99), particularly as this interpretation cannot now 


be either refuted or confirmed. 


CONCLUSION 


Although space does not permit further comparative observations, there 
is no doubt that exchange mechanisms similar to those operating in Sonjo, 
Gusii, and Tiv marriage underlie the bride-price transactions in many other 
African societies. These mechanisms can be discerned in published accounts, 
only they are often veiled; for anthropologists, with a few notable exceptions, 
have tended to ignore the economic implications in the facts which they set 
forth, owing to the pervasive influence of the doctrine denying the existence 
of wife purchase. As a result of this bias, the close interrelations between 
economic and marriage systems have been neglected, and our analyses of 
both systems have suffered. 

In discussions of cattle-keeping tribes, the contrast is often drawn between 
the intense desire of these people to acquire cattle and the inefficiency of their 
utilization as subsistence resources. One of the chief incentives for acquiring 
cattle is undoubtedly to use them in obtaining wives for the individual or 
group possessing the cattle, but this tends to be overlooked by an investigator 
who conscientiously avoids treating bride-price as an economic transaction. 
Instead, the intrinsic or mystical value that cattle have for the people is 
stressed. ‘‘They are merely possessed and esteemed for the prestige their pos- 
session brings’ (Herskovits 1952:265). This interpretation explains the desire 
for cattle, but fails to account for the exchange and circulation of cattle 
which certainly occurs in most of these societies. If cattle are frankly regarded 
as exchange commodities, having, in addition to their utilitarian and intrinsic 
values, economic or relative values (prices), then we have the means of ana- 
lyzing the economic system and can better understand the social structure; 
but by giving absolute values to cattle at a premature stage in the investiga- 
tion we are discouraged from further analysis. It is significant that in his 
recent study of the Jie and Turkana, Gulliver (1955) carefully investigated 
the various exchanges and transfers involving livestock and found no need 
in his analysis to fall back on absolute or prestige values for cattle. 

In African societies with simple technologies and possessions, the material 
necessities of life are produced for the most part by the family groups that 
consume them, and there would be little incentive for the exchange of com- 
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modities unless an additional factor were introduced. Wives are not produced 
by the family group; they must be obtained from other groups, usually in 
exchange for goods which the family group itself produces. This seems to 
provide an incentive which sets in motion a chain of exchanges and creates 
an economic system where otherwise there would be merely a subsistence 
system. Thus bride-price occupies a crucial position in these exchange systems, 
and often reveals most clearly the prevailing forms of exchange—customary 
economic equivalents and the rules governing their exchange—which may 
differ from society to society, but which are susceptible of analysis and 
classification. In some societies, such as the Sonjo and Gusii, wives are ex- 
changed in basically the same way as other commodities and may be sub- 
sumed under the general exchange system. In other societies exchanges of 
women may constitute a subsystem separate from the general exchange sys- 
tem. This may be true, for example, where sister exchange is practiced. 

If the economic aspect of bride-price is neglected because of the conviction 
that wives are not bought and sold, a valuable aid in understanding marriage 
customs themselves is rejected. For this reason many accounts of African 
divorce are unsatisfactory. If we assume that a young divorced woman nor- 
mally remarries—because there is no permanent role for a single woman of 
this kind in most African societies—then a divorce can be regarded as only 
the first step in an exchange transaction that is completed when she remarries 
and the second husband directly or indirectly pays bride-price to the first. 
This transaction clearly has some resemblance to wife purchase, and evidently 
to avoid that difficulty anthropologists usually discuss divorce as if it were a 
social act complete in itself, as it is customarily considered in our society, 
forcing the facts into the mold of our conventional ideas about divorce. I cite 
one example of this kind of distortion, which is common in the literature. This 
is a recent study by Fallers (1957) of divorce among the Soga of Uganda. 
From his conventionally restricted viewpoint, the analysis is convincing 
enough as far as it goes. If it is unsatisfactory as a whole, this is not primarily 
because of vague concepts and inadequate statistics, as Fallers suggests 
(1957:121), but because it is incomplete and one-sided. Despite his findings 
that between one-quarter and one-half of Soga marriages end in divorce, no 
consideration is given to the remarriage of divorced women or the bride-price 
adjustments. 

All this is not to deny that bride-price has noneconomic functions and that 
it is of value to study them. These functions, however, have undoubtedly 
been exaggerated by anthropologists, in some cases evidently thinking thereby 
to disprove the existence of wife purchase. After making a broad survey of 
bride-price customs in some fifty tribes of the East African cattle area, 
Pearsall (1947:31) was not altogether convinced of the functions of bride- 
price which are usually put forward. 

The present study cannot demonstrate any reason for the origin of the bride-wealth complex. 


That the custom arose for the sole purpose of stabilizing or legalizing marriage seems absurd, 
though, once established, it may well have served as a stabilizer. Nor does it seem that bride- 
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wealth creates social relationships between the marrying families; rather it reflects social usages 
already established. 


On the same page, however, Pearsall betrays her adherence to the prevailing 
doctrine and writes: ““Wives are not bought. Wives can never be resold. . . .” 
If bride-price thus has no definite social function, and if it is not an economic 
transaction, we are left with no explanation at all for these exchanges of large 
amounts of property, and it remains an inexplicable and meaningless custom. 

It is beyond the scope of this discussion to trace the history of the bride- 
price confusion, but at the risk of oversimplifying what is obviously a complex 
problem, I suggest that it stems mainly from a single ethnocentric interpre- 
tation—namely, that wife purchase is necessarily debasing for the people who 
practice it. The early missionaries and government officials in Africa recog- 
nized that native marriage customs involved wife purchase, and felt obliged to 
condemn the custom as being morally repugnant (Phillips 1953:195). As 
anthropologists studied and acquired a better understanding of African so- 
cieties, they found no evidence that the payments made at marriage were 
demeaning or socially harmful. Therefore they opposed the official view, but 
with the wrong arguments: they resorted to the expedient of denying the 
existence of wife purchase, instead of setting about the job of analyzing it. 
Thus, by implication, they accepted uncritically and at face value the lay- 
men’s moral evaluation of wife purchase in general. Although the original 
purpose may have been to defend native customs against unjust condemna- 
tion, the result of carelessly planned counter-propaganda has been to create 
a selective ethnocentrism that has hobbled anthropology in its attempts to 
understand African marriage and economics. 

Wife purchase, of course, is not practiced in our society and would be 
severely condemned if attempted, but neither is parallel cousin marriage or 
various other forms of preferential marriage which are certainly at variance 
with our ideals concerning human dignity and freedom of choice, but which 
are normally described by anthropologists without wincing. It should be the 
business of anthropologists to explain customs that differ from theirs, not to 
conceal them. African wives themselves do not seem to consider it debasing 
to be exchanged for cattle or other goods. On the contrary they often express 
approval of the custom, and I am sure that other anthropologists, like my- 
self, have found Africans incredulous and even disapproving when told that 
we do not pay bride-price for our wives. A typical statement is the following 
by Smith and Dale (1920: II,49): 


..@ woman among the Ba-ila has a certain pride in the amount of chiko given by her husband. 
. [One woman] said she would not stay with a man who had paid nothing for her. 


Thus there appears to be little justification in native attitudes for expunging 
the word “‘bride-price”’ and substituting a euphemism. 

This ethnocentric notion of wife purchase, once established in the litera- 
ture, has tended to be self-perpetuating and has bred other mistakes. The 
meanings of economic terms, such as purchase, price, and property rights, are 
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prejudiced when it is assumed that they can not be applied to wives. When 
wife purchase is defined hypothetically for the purpose of refuting it, as we 
noted earlier, African wives are compared with commodities in a European 
market or cattle at an English auction. This only shows that it is absurd to 
compare attitudes toward similar customs in different cultures, not that it is 
absurd to compare wives to other commodities in the same society. When the 
latter comparison was made we found wives, cattle, goats, and other com- 
modities, being exchanged with one another according to the rules governing 
the economic system of the society. In many African societies, bride-price 
can hardly be analyzed thoroughly without revealing its integral position in 
the exchange system, which would make it clear that wives are dealt with 
economically like other commodities. This has been avoided at the expense 
of exaggerating its noneconomic functions. Thus bride-price tends to be pic- 
tured as a benevolent institution buiit into a society by folk wisdom for the 
purpose of protecting marriage and family, but existing in an economic 
vacuum. 

In quoting Radcliffe-Brown several times in this paper, it was not meant 
to single him out for criticism, but only to show how an otherwise astute ob- 
server of primitive society was affected by the epidemic of resentment against 
the term “bride-price’”’ and the viewpoint that it represents. In closing I 
quote from a more characteristic statement of his which was a stimulus to me 
in writing the paper: ‘Only when we have made a very extensive analysis and 
classification of all varieties of exchange or payment shall we be able to create 
a really scientific terminology” (Radcliffe-Brown 1929: 132). 


NOTES 


1 T am indebted to E. H. Winter for helpful suggestions during the drafting of this paper. 

2 A total of 22 items on this subject by 11 different authors may be found listed in the indexes 
of Man, vols. 29 to 31. 

3 The Sonjo material used in this paper was obtained in the field during the last half of 1955. 
The fieldwork was supported by a Ford Foundation research grant, administered by the Institute 
of Current World Affairs. 
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The Meaning of Kinship Terms! 


ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE anp JOHN ATKINS 


Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institule and University of Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 


HE meaning of kinship terms in foreign languages (or in English, for 
that matter) has traditionally been rendered by English-speaking eth- 
nologists by a simple and direct procedure: each term is matched with a primi- 
tive English term (e.g., ““mother’’), with a relative product of two or more 
primitive English terms (e.g., ‘mother’s brother’), or with a group of such 
primitive and/or relative product terms. Each primitive English term and 
each English relative product denotes an English “kin-type.’’ Thus the mean- 
ing of the term is given by a list of nonredundant English kin-types, each 
of which includes one or more individuals in the group of persons to which the 
foreign term refers, and none of which includes any individual outside the 
group of persons to which the term refers. The validity of the matching 
derives, in general, from the prior use of a genealogical method of inquiry and 
from a general knowledge of the language and culture of the society. Mur- 
dock’s Social Structure (1949) illustrates a convenient notation for such an 
analysis of meanings, and there is also a variety of other devices available, 
ranging from plotting terms on genealogical charts (each of whose points is 
defined by an English primitive or a relative product) to listing descriptive 
statements in tabular form. In Murdock’s notation, the first two letters of 
eight primitive terms (father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, husband, 
wife) are used as the primitive symbols (Fa, Mo, Br, Si, So, Da, Hu, Wi); 
other kinship categories are conceived as relative products of these categories 
(e.g., FaBr for father’s brother, SoWi for son’s wife). Additional primitives 
(e.g., younger and older) are added as required. Similar notations are com- 
monly used by other ethnologists and we shall call this traditional kind of 
notation the ‘“‘kin-type notation.” This process of definition is not to be con- 
fused with that of finding a convenient English rubric for a foreign term. 
For purposes of readable English rendering, the ethnologist may translate a 
foreign term into a common English one, for example, Pawnee affas into “my 
father” (Lounsbury 1956), but he is careful to indicate that insofar as it 
represents a native term, the English label applies not only to at least one of 
its own English kin-types, but also, as the case may be, to other kin-types as 
well. 

Defining a foreign term by listing all the English kin-types to the sum of 
which it corresponds is, however, sometimes tedious and may yield a veritable 
thicket of symbols, for one term may extend over a set of individuals which is 
parcelled out among dozens of English kin-types. In fact, many such lists are 
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admittedly incomplete and conclude with an “etc.” because the boundaries 
are not clearly or concisely definable in terms of English kin-types. Further- 
more, this procedure somewhat begs the question of the principle of grouping 
which is inherent in the foreign concept by tacitly implying that it is the 
English kin-types which are grouped. And it is in the principle of grouping 
that, intuitively, one suspects that the meaning of the term (/o ifs users re- 
sides. Types of grouping of the English kin-types may be usefully classified, 
of course, to yield the various typologies of kinship terminology, such as 
Crow, Eskimo, or Sudanese. But a term may not mean to its users that col- 
lection of kin-types which the English-speaking ethnologist finds it convenient 
to regard as its meaning. 

Recently students of social organization have developed a method called 
“componential analysis” for the elucidation of the meaning of kinship terms.” 
This method claims to reach a higher level of ethnographic validity than the 
traditional listing of kin-types. Furthermore, because this method moves 
much farther toward definition of the meaning of terms according to the 
conceptual criteria employed by their users than does mere kin-type listing, 
it awakens, in particular, the interest of psychologically oriented anthropolo- 
gists. Therefore it is necessary to examine closely the assumptions and opera- 
tions of componential analysis in order to evaluate both its utility for eth- 
nographic studies of kinship and its adequacy as a model of semantic (and 
thus cognitive) process. Such an examination may suggest modifications or 
amplifications which will increase the effectiveness and scope of componential 
analysis as a tool, not only in kinship studies but in other areas of anthro- 
pological investigation as well. Such an examination may suggest also limita- 
tions on the applicability of the method. Componential analysis has so far 
been successfully applied primarily to definitive meaning (e.g., to the criteria 
by which a kinsman is recognized as belonging to a certain class). It may 
or may not ultimately prove to be convenient to analyze other kinds of meaning 
by the componential method; but we do not hope to settle such ultimate ques- 
tions here. It is the more restricted purpose of this paper to use some of the 
resources of logical formalism to build, on a foundation of conceptualization 
and method provided by traditional techniques of kin-type analysis and by 
more recent procedures of componential analysis, toward more valid eth- 
nographic description and more effective anthropological theories of cognitive 


processes in cultural behavior. 
THE METHOD OF COMPONENTIAL ANALYSIS AS APPLIED TO KINSHIP 


We shall consider as our source material six papers, two of them published 
in Language (Goodenough 1956, and Lounsbury 1956), one published in the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Romney and Epling 1958), and three delivered 
at the 1957 annual meetings of the American Anthropological Association 
and distributed there in mimeographed form (Goodenough 1957, Metzger 
1957, and Jay Romney 1957). Goodenough’s and Lounsbury’s original papers 
explicate the method most fully; the other four papers illustrate and introduce 
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modifications and extensions. We are here interested neither in exploring the 
historical background and contemporary analogues of the methodology, 
whether they be in kinship studies per se, in linguistics, Morris’s semiotic, 
biological taxonomics, symbolic logic, or mathematics, nor in the uses and 
applications of the methodology in other fields of inquiry, such as the theory 
of typology. Nor are we primarily concerned with inter-author differences in 
notation and terminology except as they reflect differences in assumption and 
procedure. 

The componential analysis of a kinship lexicon commonly consists of five 
steps: (1) the recording of a complete set (or a defined sub-set) of the terms of 
reference or address, using various boundary-setting criteria, such as a con- 
stant syntactic context, a type of pragmatic situation, or common inclusion 
within the extension of a cover term for “kinsmen’’; (2) the definition of 
these terms in the traditional kin-type notation (i.e., as Fa, FaBr, DaHuBr); 
(3) the identification, in the principles of grouping of kin-types, of two or 
more conceptual dimensions each of whose values (‘‘components’’) is signi- 
fied (not connoted) by one or more of the terms; (4) the definition of each 
term, by means of a symbolic notation, as a specific combination, or set of 
combinations, of the components; (5) a statement of the semantic relation- 
ship among the terms and of the structural principles of this terminological 
system. (It should be noted here that the semantic structure of the termino- 
logical system is only one aspect of “‘the kinship system” of a society. The 
semantic structure to which we refer is a structure of the logical relation- 
ships of definitional meanings among terms and does not pretend to describe 
such phenomena as marital exchange or authority relations. A pair of terms 
may designate overlapping, mutually exclusive, identical, or inclusive sets 
of kin-types and the logical relations among the terms will correspondingly 
be those of logical independence, contrariety, equivalence, and implication. 
Thus the English term “uncle” designates a set of kin-types which is mutually 
exclusive with those denoted by “aunt,” and the logical relation between the 
terms is that of contrariety. The structure of the terminological system is the 
product of these set—or logical—relationships.) 

To give a simple example of the method, we shall now take a familiar 
group of American-English consanguineal terms in their formal and referential 
sense, and perform a componential analysis of their meaning. (This analysis 
is not offered as a definitive ethnographic statement; its purpose is to pro- 
vide a readily apprehended illustration of the procedure.) Stage 1: we select: 
grandfather, grandmother, father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, grandson, 
granddaughter, uncle, aunt, cousin, nephew, niece, a group of common terms in 
American English, as they are used to refer to consanguineal relatives. Stage 
2: we define these terms, employing the primitive kin-types Fa, Mo, Br, Si, 
So, Da, and the operators (:) (“refers to”’) and possessive relation (expressed 
by precedent juxtaposition, as in MoFa, which reads “mother’s father’’), as 


follows: 
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grandfather : FaFa, MoFa aunt : FaSi, MoSi, FaFaSi, MoFaSi, 
grandmother +: FaMo, MoMo etc. 
father : Fa cousin : FaBrSo, FaBrDa, MoBrSo, 
mother : Mo MoBrDa, FaSiSo, FaSiDa, 
brother : Br MoSiSo, MoSiDa, FaFaBrSo, 
sister ; Si FaMoBrSo, MoFaSiDa, etc. 
son : So nephew : BrSo, SiSo, BrSoSo, SiSoSo, 
daughter : Da etc. 
grandson : SoSo, DaSo niece : BrDa,SiDa, BrDaDa,SiDaDa, 
granddaughter : SoDa, DaDa etc. 
uncle : FaBr, MoBr, FaFaBr, MoFaBr, 

etc. 


The reader will note that for simplicity of exposition we have elected to 
bound the generational range of the kin-type universe at two generations 
above and two generations below ego. A more complete analysis would in- 
volve a larger generational range of kin-types. Furthermore, we have taken 
the last five terms in an extended sense, thus including the kin-types to which 
cousin in the sense of second-cousin-once-removed, aunt in the sense of 
great-aunt, and nephew in the sense of grand-nephew, and so on, refer. These 
five terms are actually homonyms, usable both as cover terms for an indefi- 
nitely large group of kin-types, and also as specific terms for more limited 
sets of kin-types. Stage 3: we observe that all but one of these terms (cousin) 
specifies sex of relative; some specify generation; all specify whether the rela- 
tive is lineally or nonlineally related to ego; and nonlineal terms specify 
whether or not all the ancestors of the relative are ancestors of ego, or all the 
ancestors of ego are ancestors of the relative, or neither. From these observa- 
tions we hypothesize that three dimensions will be sufficient to define all the 
terms: sex of relative (A): male (a;), female (a2); generation (B): two genera- 
tions above ego (bi), one generation above ego (bz), ego’s own generation 
(bs), one generation below ego (b,), two generations below ego (bs); lineality 
(C): lineal (cy), co-lineal (cz), ablineal (cs). We use Goodenough’s definition 
of the values on this dimension of lineality: lineals are persons who are ances- 
tors or descendants of ego; co-lineals are non-lineals all of whose ancestors 
include, or are included in, all the ancestors of ego; ablineals are consanguineal 
relatives who are neither lineals nor co-lineals (Goodenough, private communi- 
cation). Stage 4: we define the terms now by components, adopting the con- 
vention that where a term does not discriminate on a dimension, 


grandfather : a,bic; grandson aybsci 
grandmother : agbic; granddaughter : aebsc; 
father > aybocy uncle aybyce and aybece 
mother aunt : and 
brother cousin abcs 
sister agbsCe nephew aybgce and aybsc2 
son ayb4ci niece and aobsCe 


daughter > agbycy 
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the letter for that dimension is given without subscript. The definitions are 
represented paradigmatically in Fig. 1: 


grandfather | grandmother 


uncle 


father | mother 


brother sister cousin 


son | daughter 
| 


nephew 
| 


grandson granddaughter 


Fic. 1. A componential paradigm of American English consanguineal core terms. 


Evidently each term has been so defined, with respect to the components 
selected, that no term overlaps or includes another; every component is dis- 
criminated by at least one term; and all terms can be displayed on the same 
paradigm. We do not wish to argue that this is the best representation; only 
that it is adequate to define the set of terms chosen. 

These stages of analysis are exhibited in the several papers mentioned 
above with some variability of notation. Goodenough (1956), who, like us, 
employs an algebraic notation, drops the letter symbol for a dimension when 
the term does not specify a particular component on that dimension but 
ranges over the entire dimension; and he uses juxtaposed capital letters with 
numerical subscripts (with a standard prefix ‘A’ for each formula, indicating 
membership in the set of kinship terms) to indicate a commutative product 
(or ‘‘class product’). Lounsbury (1956) employs the commutative Boolean 
operators (-) and (+), a noncommutative relational operator (non-Boolean) 
signified by ordered juxtaposition, and the Boolean distributive law, to state 
the relationship of the components in those combinations where a single class 
product will not suffice to give the meaning of a term; Goodenough simply 
lists the various combinations. (See Birkhoff and MacLane 1953, for discus- 
sions of Boolean algebra, set theory, and logic, and their interrelations. 
“Boolean algebra” is an algebraic calculus for stating logical relationships 
among classes. Set theory is a calculus of the relations between groups of 
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“elements.”’ Both can be conceived as mathematizations of the logic of classes; 
and Boolean algebra is sometimes defined as the “algebra of sets.”) Romney 
(1957) and Metzger (1957) draw matrix diagrams to represent semantic rela- 
tionships; Goodenough (1956) and Lounsbury (1956) do not, preferring a 
tabular form of presentation. Although these and similar notational differ- 
ences, as well as differences in details of procedure, would appear superficially 
to be merely variations in notation, they depend to some degree on differences 
in implicit assumptions about the logical structure of componential analysis. 
And assumptions about logical structure are intimately involved with the 
unresolved problems of analysis which we shall now consider. 


ANALYTICAL PROBLEMS IN COMPONENTIAL ANALYSIS 


In this section we outline five methodological problem areas which re- 
quire solutions before any method of semantic analysis can become maximally 
useful as a tool in anthropological conceptualization and investigation. These 
areas will be discussed in detail in succe 2ding sections. 

(1) The problem of homonyms and metaphors. Homonyms and metaphors 
are words or phrases, phonemically or graphically identical, which have dif- 
ferent meanings (e.g., “night” and “knight” are phonemic homonyms; 
“light” and “‘light,” as illumination and as not-heavy, are graphic homo- 
nyms; ‘‘to let the cat out of the bag” is both a description of one way of be- 
having toward felines and a metaphor implying the unintended betrayal of a 
secret). Goodenough (1956) and Lounsbury (1956) confront the problem of 
homonyms and metaphors in their analyses of Trukese and Pawnee terms. 
The issue is important because it concerns both the principles of finding the 
boundary of the system being described and also the logical nature of semantic 
systems. 

(2) The problem of definition vs. connotation. All of our authors explicitly 
assert an interest in definitive meaning only. When the possibility of syno- 
nyms is considered, however, the necessity of making an absolute distinction 
between definition and connotation may become an encumbrance. 

(3) The problem of complementarity, paradigms, and spaces. Goodenough 
and Lounsbury adhere to the principle that all terms should be complementary 
on at least one of a group of dimensions, and thus should form a paradigm. 
The paradigm concept can be more powerfully defined and supplemented by 
the notion of “logical space.” 

(4) The problem of noncommutative relational concepts. Noncommutative 
relations are relations which cannot be reversed in order without change of 
meaning (e.g., “father’s brother’ does not have the same meaning as “‘brother’s 
father’). Although the traditional English anthropological usage employs 
noncommutative relational operators in the kin-type notation (e.g., prece- 
dent juxtaposition in FaBr for “father’s brother’), and although noncommu- 
tative relations (such as possession) may be psychologically real and lin- 
guistically recognized, none of the authors except Lounsbury (and he spar- 
ingly) uses a logic of noncommutative relations in componential analysis. 
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(5) The problem of psychological reality, social-siructural reality, and the 
indeterminacy of semantic analysis. Goodenough (1956) points out that the 
componential analysis of meaning is, in fact, the analysis of cognitive struc- 
ture. Romney’s analysis (1957), on the other hand, seems to emphasize the 
structural properties of terminological systems without reference to cognitive 
models. These issues involve an apparent indeterminacy in analysis which in 
turn raises a number of basic theoretical problems concerning the purposes 
of componential analysis, the nature of model-building in anthropology, and 
the constraints on purpose imposed by the technical demands of a convenient 
model. Of particular importance is the distinction between “psychological” 
and “structural” reality. 


HOMONYMS AND METAPHORS 


Homonyms and metaphors enter the discussion of the meaning of kinship 
terms for two reasons: first, because some of the terms which signify kin rela- 
tionships may, on occasion, also signify nonkin relationships (e.g., “father” 
may signify priest or male parent); and second, because the same term may 
have, or may seem to have, two or more kinship uses (e.g., ‘‘uncle” may refer 
both to brothers of parents and to spouses of sisters of parents). The semantic 
analyst therefore wishes, on the one hand, to exclude from his statement of 
the meaning of a kinship term those meanings which apply to nonkinship re- 
la‘ionships, and also to avoid giving a kinship term two or more definitions 
when one will suffice. 

Both Goodenough (1956) and Lounsbury (1956) exclude extra-kin mean- 
ings for terms by defining a universe of possible ‘‘denotata” which includes 
only the traditional English kin-type primitives and their relative products. A 
denotatum of a term, in this usage, is not a person to whom the term points, 
but an expression of the form FaBr, Mo, or MoSi, which stands for a class 
—usually a conceptually familiar class—of persons. Since the classes of deno- 
tata of the terms selected are restricted to the kin-types, metaphoric mean- 
ings and nonkinship homonyms are excluded automatically. (In a more gen- 
eral model, the extensions of components and terms can be persons rather than 
kin-types.) The Trukese analysis consequently is not concerned with the fact 
that some of the Trukese words are used to refer both to kin-types and to 
classes of individuals distinguished by their membership status in landholding 
corporations (a status different from, if related to, kinship) (Goodenough 
1951); and Lounsbury (1956) can treat as ‘“‘metaphorical extension” the Paw- 
nee reference to corn as “Our Mother.” 

The situation is different where possible kin-homonyms are involved. 
These are homonyms within the universe of kin-type denotata. Here Good- 
enough and Lounsbury diverge slightly in method. They agree, initially, in 
refusing to regard a term which has more than one kin-type denotatum as 
ipso facto a homonym. Trukese neji, ‘‘child,” for instance, has twelve listed 
denotata (others are implied by “etc.”); Pawnee atias, “father,” has fifteen 
listed denotata. Neither of these terms is treated as a homonym. In Good- 
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enough’s notation (which we modify here, and throughout this paper, by 
eliminating the constant prefix “‘A”’ signifying ‘‘kinsman’’), neji is defined as 
equivalent simply to bs; (junior generation with respect to ego). In Louns- 
bury’s notation, a/fas is defined as equivalent to c’-A! (male of agnatic rank 
one). 

But both Goodenough and Lounsbury feel that whenever a term cannot 
be given a “unitary definition” on the dimensions which yield significata 
(Lounsbury 1956:175), it is a homonym (Goodenough 1956) or a case of 
“nolysemy”’ (Lounsbury 1956:175). The crucial question thus becomes: what 
is a ‘unitary definition”? For Goodenough, a unitary definition is a definition 
which, in the logical sense, is either a single value on one dimension, or a 
simple class product (a combination of one value from each of two or more 
dimensions, sometimes connected by “-,” “/\,” or “X,” but here written by 
commutative juxtaposition of letters, each with one subscript, as in aybic; 
for male, one generation above ego, lineal—i.e., ‘“father”’). For Lounsbury, if 
the expression can be written as a simple class or relative product (e.g., 
@-A- or AU), without the Boolean “+” (“and/or,” also expressed by \/), 
it is a unitary definition. Both feel that a unitary definition is preferable, as 
the product of analysis, to a composite definition, because a composite defini- 
tion seems to imply homonymity. Composite definitions are, in the logical 
sense, Class sums (the referent may belong to any one of two or more alterna- 
tive classes, as in ayb;c,\/aebice, for male, one generation above ego, lineal; 
or, female, one generation above ego, lineal—i.e., “‘parent’’). 

But, as a matter of fact, the terms in both Trukese and Pawnee cannot all 
be given unitary definitions on every definitionally adequate group of dimen- 
sions. Lounsbury, indeed, is forced to write extended composite definitions 
of the following kind (1956: 180): 


The “grandchild”’ class, raktiki, is the reciprocal of the “grandfather” and “grandmother” classes: 
A*+G7+A—U-—; i.e. persons who are of agnatic rank minus two, or persons who are of 
second descending generation, or persons who are first-descending-generation uterine kinsmen to 
those of agnatic rank minus one. 


And Goodenough notes that some groups of dimensions, otherwise perfectly 
adequate for defining the terms, yield homonymic definitions which he relates 
to one another by the English word ‘“‘or.”” Goodenough and Lounsbury where 
possible follow an analytical convention which minimizes the apparent 
number of composite definitions, however: where a term does not discriminate 
among the values on a dimension which other terms in the set discriminate, 
that dimension is not regarded as semantically significant. But this invokes 
the danger of confusing ambiguity with irrelevance. Furthermore, considera- 
tions of economy apart, any convention of considering a dimension to be 
semantically nonsignificant on which no discrimination is made by some, but 
not all, of the terms in a lexicon invokes other difficulties, both practical and 
theoretical. As a practical device for reducing the number of composite defi- 
nitions, the convention is of value only in special cases. It will work only if 
the term is ambiguous for all values on a dimension; if the ambiguity is with 
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respect to some, but not all, values, then the ambiguity cannot be removed 
without redefining dimensions or selecting new dimensions. Thus, if a dimen- 
sion has three values, and a term ranges over two of these values and excludes 
the third, then (under the convention aforementioned) the term must be 
treated as a homonym;; only if it ranges over either three or one is it not a 
homonym. This problem occurs in Trukese Paradigm 4 with respect to pwiij 
(Goodenough 1956: 212). 

Theoretically, one may question whether terms which can be given either 
unitary definitions or composite definitions are necessarily given the unitary 
definition by the native user of the term, and whether the circumstance of 
composite definition on an English semantic matrix necessarily implies homo- 
nymity in the native cognitive world. Some terms, like pwiij in Paradigm 4, 
signify the extremes of a continuum of ordered values on a dimension and 
may be regarded as semantically homogeneous with respect to their extremity; 
their appearance as homonyms is a function of the exigencies of the paradigm. 
Some terms may well, in the context of a particular lexicon, signify a set of 
discrete unordered class products and may be used to refer to events which 
belong to any one of these products. But these terms likewise may not be true 
homonyms: they may be merely different “‘senses” of the term. The Trukese 
kinship lexicon does not happen to contain any terms which demand defining 
expressions involving the operator ‘‘and/or,”’ if one follows the convention of 
omitting reference to semantically ambiguous dimensions. But the Pawnee 
terms cannot be defined without the use of the ‘‘and/or’’ operator. This oper- 
ator must be used in order to construct a composite definition whenever two 
values on different dimensions cannot simultaneously complete a definition 
but each can separately, and whenever more than one but less than all of the 
values on a dimension are signified by a term. Such cases, by virtue of this 
fact alone, hardly qualify as true homonyms, however, any more than do 
terms which denote two or more kin-types, unless one wishes to insist on an 
equivalence between homonymity and the use of class sum (“and/or’’). In 
general, we may observe that some terms will probably have to be componen- 
tially analyzed as class sums if a sufficiently large number of terms are taken 
for analysis on the same large set of dimensions. Thus “unitary definition” is 
an absolutely inadequate criterion for homonymity. 

In order to avoid these dilemmas, we suggest the following alternative 
definition of homonyms: two or more words, phonemically or graphically identi- 
cal, which cannot be economically defined on the same set of dimensions withoul 
overlap or inclusion of one by the other. (The restriction permits recognition of 
such homonyms as ‘‘duck”’ as species, and “‘duck” as female of that species.) 
Furthermore, we suggest that a policy of avoiding “homonyms” in English 
semantic translations is something of a red herring in analysis, interfering with 
the development of a consistent and logical notation, influencing the choice 
of either dimensions and values or the size of lexicon, and interposing an 
arbitrary preference for one kind of logical operator (the class product) in a 
situation where, in general, both class sums and class products must be used 
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anyway. And, of course, in the interest of keeping analytical tasks within 
finite limits, it is always necessary initially to bound the semantic space (the 
range of possible meanings) by stating some major parameters (such as “‘kins- 
man”), as Goodenough and Lounsbury do, in order to exclude metaphors and 
to preclude reference to biological kinsmen (or kin-types) more remote than 
the actual native extension of the term. This may, of course, establish a seman- 
tic fence where none is intended by the native speaker, but it is justifiable to 
do so provided the possibility of continuity of meaning across such boundaries 
is recognized. 


DEFINITION AND CONNOTATION 


Both Goodenough and Lounsbury describe their initial purpose in the 
semantic analysis of kinship terms as the statement of “definitions in terms 
of distinctive semantic features.”’ The individual kin-types to which a term 
refers are its denotata; the class of these kin-types is its designatum; and the 
“distinctive features of this class’ constitute its significatum (Lounsbury 
1956:168). The significatum of a term is a set of “‘contextual elements... 
without which it cannot properly occur. Significata are prerequisites while 
connotata are probabilities and possibilities. Only the former have definitive 
value” (Goodenough 1956:195). 

The key words in the definition of significatum thus are “distinctive,”’ 
“properly,” and “prerequisite.” A significatum is a statement of various 
necessary and sufficient conditions for a kin-type to belong to the class of 
kin-types denoted by a term. Just which conditions are considered to be 
necessary and sufficient will depend, in part, on the prior definition of the 
universe of denotata and in part on the particular set of terms being consid- 
ered. In general (and synonyms excepted), each term should have a different 
significatum; but, as we have seen, whether a significatum need be considered 
as a simple class or relative product is a moot point involved in the problem 
of homonyms. Nor is it necessary that a significatum, unitary or composite, 
be unique; as Goodenough has shown, several different significata, based on 
different groups of dimensions, may be adequate. 

A further problem must now be introduced: synonymy. Consider the set 
of English words father, dad, daddy, pop, and old man. They are all referential 
kinship terms which denote kin-types; all, except possibly dad, have nonkin 
homonyms or metaphoric extensions (or are metaphoric extensions of nonkin 
terms). (In this illustrative discussion we shall not deal with the problem of 
their usage in kinship address, which is recognized for all but old man.) All can 
be defined straightforwardly on the paradigm shown on page 61 as aybeoc; 
(“‘male, one generation above ego, lineal’’). In the context of this particular 
paradigm, obviously, they are synonyms. But equally obviously they do not 
“mean” quite the same thing in colloquial usage. How then shall we consider 
them: as same-language synonyms with different connotations, as equivalent 
terms in different age, sex, and social-class languages, or as nonsynonyms? 

If we elect the synonymous-with-different-connotation alternative, we 
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must first observe that the connotata have the force of significata and are 
not culturally irrelevant idiosyncratic associations. A particular pattern of 
uses and nonuses of these terms is enjoined by the age, social group, and 
momentary situation of the speaker, and his usage, to the discriminating 
listener, conveys important information about his attitudes. We do not in- 
tend to formalize the analysis of these terms here, but only to point out that 
if the distinguishing features of the terms are regarded as connotations, then 
connotations as a class must be conceived as having two sub-classes: culturally 
or linguistically enjoined connotations, and idiosyncratic or optional conno- 
tations. 

To regard the terms as belonging to different English languages eliminates 
the question of synonyms but replaces it by the problem of translation and 
leaves the problem of signification untouched. Should a (hypothetical) lower 
class ‘“‘pop”’ be translated into a (again hypothetical) middle class ‘dad”? 
Presumably the answer is “‘yes,” since the designata of the terms are identical. 
But identical designata are no guarantee of identical significata. Thus we 
now have five componential analyses to do instead of one. And, on the other 
hand, it is something of a fiction to regard these terms as belonging to dif- 
ferent languages; as a matter of fact, most speakers of American English use 
or recognize these terms. 

Finally, we can elect to say that the terms are nonsynonymous in the 
same language: i.e., their significata are different. This, however, requires 
that we redefine the universe of denotata from simple kin-types to kin- 
types with qualifiers, and change the matrix of dimensions from A-B-C to 
A-B-C-D- - - --N, adding sufficient dimensions to allow each term a dis- 
tinctive significatum corresponding to the culturally enjoined ‘“connota- 
tions.” But, if we do this, we give a new definition of father: aybec; - : : 1, 
(for, in the context of dad, daddy, pop, and old man, father does not mean 
merely ‘“‘male, one generation above ego, lineal’). 

We can offer no final solution to this dilemma: evidently, the definition 
of the universe of denotata and the choice of dimensions must be determined 
in part by the task of discrimination imposed by the list of terms originally 
selected. Thus the meaning of a term will be in part dependent on the size 
and composition of the particular list of terms being defined. This indicates 
that the meaning of a kinship term as given by a componential analysis is apt 
to be a minimal meaning, probably not complete in specification of culturally 
or linguistically relevant dimensions, and certainly devoid of most of the con- 
notations which it will have for individuals and even subgroups in the society. 
This fact does not diminish the value of componential analysis as a method 
but suggests that the signification of a kinship term be defined as those 
semantic features which are in fact used to distinguish the kin-type desig- 
natum of the term from the kin-type designata of the other terms in a given 
set of terms. The significatum of a term can, in fact, be conceived to include 
connotations as well as definitive dimensions; there is no formal limit to the 
number of dimensions which may be analyzed componentially. 
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COMPLEMENTARITY, PARADIGMS, AND SPACES 


Central to the conceptions and procedures of componential analysis is the 
notion of complementarity. A term may be said to complement one or more 
other terms if it signifies some value which the other terms definitely deny in 
favor of another value. For instance, English mother complements father with 
respect to the two values male and female: mother signifies female, father sig- 
nifies male, which is equivalent to not-female, on the dimension of sex. Values 
which stand in a relation of complementarity thus constitute a single dimen- 
sion whose two or more values are mutual contraries. 

Goodenough’s operating procedure, after listing a set of terms and defining 
the universe of kin-type denotata, is to divide the denotata into two or more 
groups, and the terms into two or more corresponding groups, on the basis of 
the complementarity of values on one dimension (for example, sex) which 
distinguishes the groups of denotata; then to divide each of these groups of 
terms into subgroups according to the principle of complementarity of their 
kin-type denotata on another dimension; and so on until each term stands 
alone as the complement of some other term on a single dimension. Where a 
term which signifies a particular value on a dimension has no complementary 
term signifying another logically necessary value on that dimension, the exist- 
ing term is said to be complemented by “no lexeme.” The signification of each 
term is given by the values which specify its complementarity with respect to 
other terms. 

Now it is evident that the stages of reduction of the set, beyond the first 
stage, allow a choice to the analyst: he can, on each level of analysis, utilize 
the same dimensions for the reduction of all the terms on that level, or he can 
use different dimensions for different groups. Trukese Paradigm 3 illustrates a 
case where the same dimension (L) was used to reduce the groups e; and eo; 
Trukese Paradigm 1 (see Fig. 3) illustrates a case where different dimensions 
were used, after the B-level reduction: no further reduction of b; (since it con- 
tains only one term, reduction would require pairs of mutually complementary 
“no-lexemes”’); be reduced by D and E; bediee reduced by F; bediesf; reduced 
by C; and b; reduced by C and J. Lounsbury, although he does not use the 
word complementarity and does not exhibit the formulas in paradigmatic ar- 
rangement, also follows the same general procedure. We are not concerned 
at the moment to discuss the source of the dimensions utilized: they are de- 
veloped partly from standard ethnographic concepts (e.g., Kroeber 1909 and 
Murdock 1949), partly from concepts peculiar to the local culture and social 
structure; and as we have seen the choice of dimensions is in general not de- 
terminate from formal considerations: a number of sets of dimensions will, 
with more or less elegance, accomplish the partition of the universe of terms. 

We draw attention, however, to the implications of a regular or an irregu- 
lar reduction of terms. In regular reduction, not only must all remaining 
terms be reduced on each level of analysis, but all terms on each level must 
be reduced on the same dimension. If the reduction is regular on at least one 
level of analysis, then all the terms can be displayed in the same paradigm. 
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If the reduction is mot regular on any level of analysis, then the terms cannot 
be displayed in the same paradigm, for their significata are not logically com- 
plementary on any dimension. We refer here to Goodenough’s concise defini- 
tion of paradigm: “any set of linguistic forms... which signify comple- 
mentary sememes [significata] may be said to belong to the same paradigm” 
(Goodenough 1956:197). Goodenough’s Paradigm 1 is a paradigm according 
to his own and our definition, therefore, even though his dimensions F and J 
are logically nonindependent. Expressions whose significata do not include 
reference to one or more of the dimensions may by Goodenough’s definition 
also exist on the same paradigm: neji (b3), for instance, is the complement of 
every other term with respect to generation. 

A paradigm, however, is merely a mapping of a particular set of terms ona 
semantic space. A definite number of different sets of terms can be mapped on 
any given finite semantic space; and any given set of terms can be mapped on 
an infinite number of spaces. Thus a paradigm is essentially a logical function, 
comparable to a mathematical function, each term (value of the function) 
being equivalent to a specific cell or group of cells in a defined space. 

The general properties of semantic spaces are not discussed by any of the 
authors considered above. We are developing a theory of semantic spaces and 
a suitable calculus of semantic functions, but detailed presentation here would 
be tedious. Nevertheless, it is necessary at this point to make some brief expo- 
sition in order to clarify the further development of this paper. 

A semantic space may be initially characterized as a group of values (log- 
ical predicates) related by certain definite logical rules. Each of these values 
refers to a subset a; of a set of empirical phenomena A (for example, A might 
be the set of all members of a community). Any values dj, dj, - - - dy which 
refer to mutually exclusive subsets aj, aj, ~:~: a, of A, and are therefore 
mutual contraries of one another, will be said to belong to a single dimen- 
sion D. In fact, the group of values will subdivide into several dimensions 
A, B, C, - - - N. At least one of these dimensions will be logically independent 
of at least one other (i.e., no value or group of values on that dimension im- 
plies, or denies, a value or group of values on the other); some of the other 
dimensions, if any, may be logically dependent. A semantic space may now 
be redefined as the class product, or the relational product, or both, of the 
dimensions A, B, C,:--N. 

Now class-product spaces may be of at least three kinds (and all three 
have been used in componential analysis). Orthogonal spaces are constructed 
from independent dimensions. An orthogonal space may be defined as the set 
of class-products formed by all unique combinations of values from the N di- 
mensions, each product including one value from each dimension, and each 
product not being self-contradictory. These class-products are significata, in 
Goodenough’s and Lounsbury’s sense, whose values (components) have the 
special property of being mutually contrary on every dimension. A set of terms 
whose reduction has not been regular on every level of analysis evidently can- 
not be represented on one orthogonal space. 
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A nonorthogonal class-product space is constructed from a group of dimen- 
sions at least one pair of which is nonindependent: that is to say, whenever 
there is a negative logical entailment of at least one value on any dimension by 
any value on any other dimension, the space is nonorthogonal. There are two 
types of nonorthogonal spaces: in the first type, all the dimensions span the 
same set of referents A, but at least two values from different dimensions are 
mutually contrary ([a;-~bj]/\[bj—~ai]) ; in the second type, each dimension 
overlaps at least one other dimension, and all dimensions can be arranged in 
an interlocking chain, but at least two dimensions span different sets of refer- 
ents (A; and Ag), and hence at least one value on one dimension is mutually 
contrary with each of the » values on another dimension 


The three types of class-product spaces may be represented, for purposes of 
discussion here, by three simple diagrams constructed in each case from two 
binary dimensions containing, respectively, the values a; and a2 and b; and 
be, as in Fig. 2: 

Ortho-space Non-ortho-space Non-ortho-space 


Type I Type II 
ai ae a ae ai ae 


(1) (2) (3) 


Fic. 2. Types of class-product spaces formed of two binary dimensions. 


In diagram (1), the dimensions are independent and both extend over the 
same set of denotata. In diagram (2), the dimensions are nonindependent but 
both still extend over the same set of denotata. In diagram (3), the dimensions 
are nonindependent and the dimension B extends over only a part of the set of 
denotata spanned by A. (The denotata may be considered to be either per- 
sons or kin-types; the identity of the elements of the set of denotata need not 
be considered here.) 

Now, when the space is nonorthogonal, it may be convenient to map a 
paradigm on it either as if it were a congeries of spaces, related hierarchically, 
or as a rectangular matrix with “holes” (impossible cells). When the space 
is orthogonal, the paradigm may most concisely be mapped on a “solid” 
rectangular matrix (a grid or property-space; see Barton 1955). By the hier- 
archical method, one representation of Trukese Paradigm 1 (corresponding to 
the process of reduction as given by Goodenough 1956: 206) is given in Fig. 3: 
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dz 


Jjeesej 


{no lexeme] 


C1 


mwaani Seefinej 


Fic. 3. Trukese Paradigm 1. 


The dimensions are: B (seniority of generation): b; senior, be same, bs junior; 
C (sex of relative): c; male, cz female; D (symmetry or parallelism of relation- 
ship to the connecting matrilineal group): d; symmetrical, de asymmetrical; 
E (sex relative to ego’s sex): e€: same sex, €2 opposite sex; F (mode of relation- 
ship); f; consanguineal, f, affinal; J (collateral removal): j; lineal, je non- 
lineal. This represents precisely, in logical-space form, the analysis given in 
Goodenough’s list-form Paradigm 1 (1956:206), except that it reveals three 
additional ‘‘no-lexemes”’ (b;, be, and bedye2) which strict application of a com- 
plementarity rule requires. 

By contrast, the analysis of Paradigm 4 appears as a single space as follows: 
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Fic. 4. Trukese Paradigm 4. 
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The question now arises: can paradigms on nonorthogonal spaces, like 
some of those presented by Goodenough and Lounsbury and like our represen- 
tation of American English (Fig. 1), be transformed by an appropriate selec- 
tion of dimensions into paradigms on orthogonal spaces on which all the terms, 
or lexemes, in a lexicon can be represented? After considerable experimenta- 
tion, we are prepared to state that it will rarely be possible to represent all the 
terms of any full kinship lexicon on a single orthogonal space, but that it is 
possible in some cases to present all of the kinship lexemes (expressions whose 
signification cannot be deduced from the signification and arrangement of their 
parts) and certain groups of “core terms’ on one orthogonal space. The 
Trukese lexemes shown in Fig. 4, together with three others (semej, jinej, and 
neji), can all be represented on an orthogonal space; all of the Pawnee terms 
except those for “grandparents” and ‘‘grandchildren” can be shown likewise. 
We have tried assiduously, however, to place the forty-nine Lapp terms on 
one space without success, nor can all American English terms be convinc- 
ingly shown on one orthogonal space. 

We must also now observe that the practice of omitting reference to di- 
mensions, as performed by Goodenough and Lounsbury, produces still another 
serious uncertainty. Once a space of N dimensions has been defined, the omis- 
sion of a letter for a dimension should mean only that the space is nonorthog- 
onal, Type II, and that the dimension omitted in defining a term was omitted 
because that dimension is irrelevant to the signification of the term. If the 
term is merely ambiguous as to a dimension on an orthogonal space, it should 
be entered without subscript; if the space is nonorthogonal, Type I, the im- 
plied value with its proper subscript must be specified. Without such a rule, 
the omission of a dimensional symbol may mean any one of three things: the 
term refers to a class sum (‘‘and/or’’) of values on a dimension; the term refers 
to a definite single value which it shares with other complementary terms; the 
dimension is irrelevant to the meaning of the term. 

The further analysis of the formal properties of logical and semantic spaces 
would take us too far afield, however, from the limited purposes of this paper, 
and we defer the development of the theory of semantic spaces to another 


occasion. 
NONCOMMUTATIVE RELATIONAL CONCEPTS 


The Trukese kinship lexicon contains relational linguistic forms in which 
two or more root morphs are connected by suffixed possessive pronouns (for 
example, seme-nape-j). These expressions are formally comparable to descrip- 
tive English expressions like “father’s brother’; but some of them act not as 
descriptive statements but as kinship terms. Thus English ‘father’s brother” 
is not a kinship term but semenapej is. We may also observe that Lounsbury, 
in analyzing Pawnee, used a noncommutative possessive relation between kin- 
types, which he symbolized by juxtaposing two or more symbols without writ- 
ing an intervening relative product operator, with the preceding symbol “‘pos- 
sessing’’ the latter. His usage is identical with traditional usage in the definition 
of the English kin-type denotata on which both he and Goodenough rely: 
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FaBr, MoSi, WiBrWi, are possessive relational concepts implying an unwrit- 
ten relative product operator. Goodenough does not utilize relational concepts 
of this kind in statements of significata (although he recognizes that the 
Trukese use relative products of his ‘‘lexemes” to construct other expressions 
in the larger lexicon). Lounsbury does depend on relative products, both to 
define his dimension of agnatic rank, and to state the significata for ‘“‘grand- 
parental” and “grandchild” classes. In our analysis of the English terms, fur- 
thermore, we used explicity relational concepts to define the values on the di- 
mension of lineality, and other dimensions could have been expressed rela- 
tionally. 

Let us ask the general question: May not the users of many kinship lexi- 
cons cognitively define at least some of their terms relationally, even though it 
may be possible for the ethnographer to analyze them as class products? The 
answer must be “‘yes,”’ both for English and Pawnee, and probably also for the 
Trukese full lexicon. Requests to English-speaking informants to define com- 
mon English kinship terms yield responses of both class product and relational 
types: father may be defined, for instance, as “‘male parent,” which can be 
analyzed as the class product ‘“‘male/\lineal/\one generation above ego”’; but 
nephew may be defined as “‘son of sister or brother,” and aunt and uncle respec- 
tively as “sister of parent” and “brother of parent.” The latter definitions are 
the relative products ‘‘son/sister,” ‘“‘son/brother,” “‘sister/parent,” “brother 

‘parent.”’ The adequacy of these definitions (which were provided by English- 

speaking informants) is beside the point: cognitively, the relation aunt may 
be reckoned by an informant not as a class product but as a relative 
product. 

These observations lead us to ask whether many a kinship lexicon may not 
profitably be analyzed by a combination of class and relational calculi. There 
will often be a set of primitive terms, “lexemes” in Goodenough’s sense, which 
may be exemplified by the two English sets: (a) parent, child, sibling, ancestor, 
and descendant, and (b) mother, father, brother, sister, son, daughter, hus- 
band, wife; and which can be defined discursively, or componentially analyzed 
on a single paradigm or even on a single class product space. And there will be 
a set of terms, some of which may be “‘lexemes”’ (but not primitives), which 
can be defined either as class products or as relative products of the primitive 
terms of that lexicon. The logical structure of noncommutative relations, in- 
volving the operator ‘‘/,”’ is somewhat different from that of commutative 
relations involving operators ‘‘/\”’ (and) and “\/” (and/or). In consequence, 
paradigms composed of relative products will have a different structure from 
those composed of conjunctive and disjunctive products. The details of the 
appropriate logical calculi, and the relative merits of relational and class- 
product significata and paradigms, however, are not the point of discussion 
here. Furthermore, the choice of one mode of analysis or another will depend 
on the purpose of the investigation. And it is to the matter of purpose that we 


now turn our attention. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REALITY, SOCIAL-STRUCTURAL REALITY, 
AND INDETERMINACY 

Goodenough repeatedly states in his paper on Trukese terminology (1956) 
that the purpose of the componential analysis of kinship terms is to provide 
psychologically real definitions. He speaks of people having “‘certain criteria in 
mind by which they make the judgment that A is or is not B’s cousin” (p. 
195); he alludes to the method as a means of learning about “human cognitive 
processes” (p. 198); he discusses ‘‘concepts” which exist in “the Trukese cog- 
nitive world”’ (p. 213). In his earlier monograph on Truk he justifies the choice 
of components by characterizing them as “criteria’’ or “rules,” valid in 
“Trukese thinking,” by which the Trukese ‘“‘appraise[s] his relationship with 
another individual.’ This does not contradict his prefatory caution that “he 
does not intend to present [the Trukese culture] as the Trukese see it.’”? What 
Goodenough is avoiding is not description of Trukese practical thinking about 
kinsmen but Trukese rationalization about their own kinship terminology 
(cf. Goodenough 1951:11, 100-101.) The intention of componential analysis in 
Goodenough’s sense is to state the meaning of the terms to the native users of 
the terms. 

Now this is a major theoretical commitment. It happens to be one which 
we share: a part of anthropology’s mission which is of particular concern to us 
is the development of formal theories and methods which will describe the rela- 
tionship between cultural forms and processes, and their social-structural cor- 
relates, whose locus is a society, and psychological (cognitive) forms and 
processes, whose locus is the individual. This commitment need not, however, 
be shared by all users of the method of componential analysis, or of any other 
method of semantic analysis; and these semantic methods do not inevitably 
yield psychologically real descriptions of meaning. Semantic analysis may, in 
fact, be profitably used for nonpsychologically oriented social-structural 
analysis. It is therefore particularly important to clarify the distinction be- 
tween these equally valid purposes, psychological and structural, because two 
methodological difficulties inherent in the method itself affect these two pur- 
poses differently. 

By “psychological reality’”’ we mean what the senior author has discussed 
under the concept of mazeway (Wallace 1956a). The psychological reality of an 
individual is the world as he perceives and knows it, in his own terms; it is his 
world of meanings. A “‘psychologically real’’ description of a culture thus is a 
description which approximately reproduces in an observer the world of 
meanings of the native users of that culture. ‘‘Structural reality,” on the other 
hand, is a world of meanings, as applied to a given society or individual, which 
is real to the ethnographer, but it is not necessarily the world which constitutes 
the mazeway of any other individual or individuals. The difference is well 
illustrated in the difference which sometimes obtains between descriptions of 
a given society by social anthropologists who are interested in predictive mod- 
els of relations among groups and in related economic and demographic proc- 
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esses, and by ethnographers who are interested in describing the world as the 
individual sees it. In the province of the semantics of kinship terminology, 
psychological and structural reality should be related extensionally via the 
identity of the sets of persons (or kin-types) denoted by pairs of expressions. 
The statement, ‘he English term cousin means any nonlineal consanguineal rela- 
tive who is a descendant of a sibling of an ancestor of ego is structurally real to 
an anthropological observer because he can predict the usage of the term accu- 
rately from his definition, but is hardly a psychologically real definition for 
all speakers of the English language; yet it is extensionally equivalent to, or 
at least implies, many psychologically real definitions of cousin. 

The first of the methodological difficulties alluded to above is an almost 
unavoidable ethnocentrism. If the analyst is writing a paper in ethnographers’ 
English (or any language other than the idiom of his informants), he is to a 
degree constrained by the terminological resources of his own language in his 
efforts to state the meaning of a foreign expression. Even the simple kin-type 
denotata of which we have made such heavy use are not, to my knowledge, ab- 
solutely universal human concepts. One need not introduce here an idealistic, 
Whorfian linguistic relativism; the principle more closely approaches that of 
complementarity, in the mathematical physicist’s sense. Just as the physicist 
cannot measure both the position and momentum of a particle under the 
same conditions, so the semantic analyst cannot state simultaneously the 
meaning of an event in his own language and in that of another person, be- 
cause the two languages impose different conditions of analysis. Statements 
can be made in one language which will be highly predictive and therefore 
approximately equivalent in truth value to statements in another language; 
but they will not be tautologically equivalent statements in the strictest 
sense. Statements can be made which (in the strictest sense) are tautologically 
equivalent to one another in one language or calculus but not in two. 

While preoccupation with this problem of “linguistic complementarity” 
leads to solipsism, ignoring it inhibits one’s ability to develop increasingly 
proximate solutions to the second problem, that of indeterminacy. This, in 
semantics, is precisely equivalent to the physicist’s relativity. Goodenough, for 
instance, exhibits three separate paradigms containing the terms pwiij, 
mwegejej, jeesej], and pwynywej. Each paradigm contains a different set of 
dimensions; one of them is an orthogonal space; one of them contains only 
unitary definitions, one only composite definitions, and one both unitary and 
composite definitions. We have produced for our own edification still other 
paradigms which also define the same terms. All of these analyses are exten- 
sionally valid. What then is the source of the multiplicity of solutions? 

The discussion up to this point has revealed several major sources of inde- 
terminacy: the fact that the set of all kin-type denotata has no finite bound- 
aries; variation in the universe of denotata chosen; variation in the number 
and identity of terms selected from a lexicon for analysis on the same semantic 
space; variation in the identity of the dimensions chosen; variation as to the 
use of logical operators (class or relative products); variation in type of class- 
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product space; variation as to inclusion or exclusion of “connotative” dimen- 
sions. These variations in themselves will not affect the extensional validity 
of the analysis: the only criteria of extensional validity available are the iden- 
tity of the sets of kin-types, or of the persons, denoted by the significatum of 
the term and by the term itself. If a significatum denotes, in any set of deno- 
tata, the same subset as the term itself, it is an extensionally valid meaning of 
the term. There is, in fact, an indeterminate number of equivalent significata, 
both conjunctive and disjunctive, which will with equal extensional validity 
define any given term. 

Goodenough (1956:213) seems to adopt the working principle that no 
evaluative discrimination is possible, that all extensionally valid definitions 
are equally real psychologically: ‘Since we can reproduce Trukese kinship 
usage equally well from any one of these three paradigms, we cannot eliminate 
from the Trukese cognitive world any one of the alternative conceptual vari- 
ables E, K, D, F, and L.”’ Romney, on the other hand, expresses disturbance 
over this generic indeterminacy of semantic analysis (which he believes, we 
think mistakenly, to be the peculiar product of Goodenough’s reduction pro- 
cedure) and offers a technique of analysis by “‘range-sets’”’ which is said to 
yield a “determinate solution.”” Romney’s technique is to define certain di- 
mensions (in his terminology, ‘‘range-sets’’) by specifying a set of binary opera- 
tions (such as changing sex of kin-type, taking reciprocal, etc.) which will 
transform the designatum of one term into the designatum of another. Since 
the denotata are the traditional kin-types, together with sex of speaker and 
age relative to ego, and a criterion of symmetry is imposed, only a limited 
number of such operations is possible. Dimensions with more than two vari- 
ables are excluded from range-set analysis. All denotata which can be re- 
lated by a single operation form a range-set; relations between the dimen- 
sions which constitute range-sets are defined by componential analysis on a 
logical space. This logical space does not state the meanings of terms, however; 
itonly defines range-sets in terms of their position in the space. The result thus 
is simply a statement about the logical relationships among the dimensions. 
For instance, in his analysis of Goodenough’s Trukese dimensions, Romney 
finds that three of them are expressible as binary operations on the kin-types; 
the other two are not so expressible; and not all of the dimensions are logically 
independent. The determinancy of this analysis by range-sets depends therefore 
on a special method of defining dimensions; it yields, not a semantic analysis 
of terms, but a logical analysis of the dimensions chosen; and it reduces only 
that fraction of the indeterminacy which remains after other sources of in- 
determinacy are held constant by stating, for a given set of terms, which di- 
mensions can be defined as the result of binary operations on a known grouping 
of kin-types. 

The crux of the difference between a psychologically valid description and 
one which is only structurally valid lies, of course, in the choice of the dimen- 
sions and logical operators (class or relative products) used in defining the 
space, and in the choice of the logical operators (class products, class sums, and 
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relative products) employed in defining the terms and mapping the paradigm 
on the space. The ingenuity of the analyst is most severely tested in the identi- 
fication of the dimensions of kinship in psychologically real spaces. Here the 
standard and “universal” dimensions, such as those suggested by Kroeber 
(1909) and Murdock (1949), must often be re-defined and supplemented by 
dimensions peculiar to the particular informant and his society. Such dimen- 
sions may be given by structural features of the kinship system—marriage 
classes, clans, land-holding lineages, and so forth—which function as prin- 
ciples of classification in the particular society. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the point of the difference between psychological and structural 
reality lies in qualitative differences in semantic spaces and not in differences 
between individual and group characteristics. Psychologically real and struc- 
turally real descriptions alike can each apply to both individuals and groups. 

The foregoing considerations lead to two major conclusions: first, that by 
working only on ethnographic data, two or more extensionally valid and per- 
haps even tautologically equivalent (in one language, either the ethnogra- 
pher’sor the native’s) definitionscan usually beobtained for any given term;and 
second, that while more than one definition may be psychologically real, in the 
sense of representing how users think with and about that term, one or more 
definitions may be real only in a structural sense, even though such definitions 
must be extensionally equivalent to psychologically real definitions. 

A problem for research, then, must be to develop techniques for stating and 
identifying those definitions which are most proximate to psychological reality. 
This is a formidable task. The formal methods of componential analysis, even 
with refinement and extension of their logico-semantic assumptions, will not 
yield discriminations between psychologically real and non-psychologically 
but social-structurally real meanings. It may be noted that the psychologist 
Osgood, who is also concerned with the meanings of some kinship terms and 
has developed a formal testing procedure called the ‘‘semantic differential” 
(Osgood 1957) avoids definitive meaning entirely and deals only with the 
connotative significata of fixed sets of terms (including nonkinship as well as 
kinship terms) on a fixed set of three dimensions (active-passive, potent-im- 
potent, and evaluative) which define a “universal” connotative space. Ethnog- 
raphers like Goodenough and Lounsbury obtain clues to psychological reality 
from observations on the cultural milieu of the terminology such as residence 
and marriage rules or historical changes. But the only way of achieving definite 
knowledge of psychological reality will be to study the semantics of individuals 
both before and after a formal, abstract, cultural-semantic analysis of the terms 
has been performed. Simple demands for verbal definition, the use of Rivers’ 
genealogical method, and analysis of the system of kinship behaviors may not 
be sufficient here: additional procedures, by individual representative in- 
formants, of matching and sorting, answering hypothetical questions, and 
description of relationships in order to reveal methods of reckoning will 
probably all be required. This sort of information is not always obtained, or 
published if obtained, by ethnographers, although a good deal of it is scattered 
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in field notes or distilled in memory. It is possible to say fairly that not only in 
kinship, but also in other ethnographic subjects, the degree of psychological 
reality achieved in ethnographic reporting is not only uneven but on the 
average probably rather low. Social-structural reality can be achieved; psy- 
chological reality can only be approximated. But such approximations are 
sorely needed. The problem of extending the psychological reality of ethno- 
graphic description is not just a “culture-and-personality” problem, it is a 
general anthropological issue with implications for anyone concerned with 
the relationship between cultural and cognitive processes. Indeed, it is a 
general issue for the behavioral sciences, because structurally real descrip- 
tions do not predict certain phenomena so well as psychologically real de- 
scriptions. 


CONCLUSION 


Semantic analysis in anthropology concerns, primarily, neither personality 
and culture, nor linguistics, nor culture and social structure per se, but cog- 
nitive processes in culturally organized behavior. This paper has defined two 
meihods of semantic analysis which have been applied to kinship terms: the 
traditional kin-type designations and componential analysis. The methods 
of componential analysis are examined and illustrated in some detail with 
respect to their various assumptions and procedures. Its difficulties in han- 
dling five problem areas are analyzed: homonyms and metaphors; definition, 
connotation, and synonymy; paradigms and semantic spaces; relational 
logic; and indeterminacy, psychological reality, and social-structural reality. 
Some solutions and recommended lines of attack are suggested, based on 
formal semantic calculi. The distinction between psychologically and struc- 
turally real analysis is analyzed at some length. We feel that the application, 
in ethnographic and psychological research, of formal logico-semantic meth- 
ods is not an exercise in technical virtuosity but an essential procedure for 
solving problems in analysis already confronting this generation of social 
anthropologists. In this paper, however, we are not concerned with present- 
ing a theory of semantic spaces, or a semantic calculus, but in analyzing, 
evaluating, and making more effective the method of componential analysis 
for the practical study of cognitive processes in one aspect of cultural be- 
havior: kinship terminology. 


NOTES 


‘We wish to acknowledge our gratitude to Harold Conklin, J. L. Fischer, Walter Gold- 
schmidt, Ward Goodenough, and David Schneider for helpful advice both in matters of analysis 
and of style. 

? We realize that componential analysis has a precursor or ally in any method which aims 
at defining some or all of the concepts which are explicit or implicit in any terminological system 
see, e.g., Edmonson 1957 and Fischer 1958). We also realize that the study of the semantics of 
kinship terminology is only one aspect of the study of kinship behavior. In this paper we are not 
attempting to trace the history of kinship studies nor to deal with aspects of kinship behavior 
other than the definitional meaning of kinship terms. 
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The Feast of the Dead Among the Seventeenth Century 
Algonkians of the Upper Great Lakes' 


HAROLD HICKERSON 
Indiana University 


URING the middle three decades of the 17th century, before French 

traders and missionaries had gained a permanent foothold in the Sault 
Ste. Marie-Mackinac Straits region in the present Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, upper Great Lakes Algonkian-speaking peoples were already involved 
in the fur trade through Huron and Nipissing middlemen.’ The influx of 
French trade commodities, mainly metalwares and cloth, although restricted 
due to harassment on the trade routes by the Iroquois, had marked repercus- 
sions on the economic and political institutions of the Algonkians of the 
northern Lake Huron-Lake Superior region. An enrichment in material cul- 
ture and the development of external relations stemming from the trade 
formed the basis for political and ceremonial developments quite exceptional 
in terms of the later history of those Algonkians. One facet of this develop- 
ment was the ceremony held in several of the Algonkian villages referred to 
by the French as Féte des Morts, or Feast of the Dead. The Feast of the 
Dead, as it was practiced by the Algonkians of the upper Great Lakes, prob- 
ably had been introduced by the Hurons or their trading partners, the Nipis- 
sing. These latter, until 1649, formed a geographic and commercial link be- 
tween their Algonkian-speaking kindred of the upper Great Lakes and the 
Iroquoian-speaking Huron of the Ontario peninsula. 

The Feast of the Dead had a brief career in the upper Great Lakes region. 
The ceremony was not continued for long after the establishment of French 
missions and trading stations at Sault Ste. Marie and in nearby locales dur- 
ing the seventh decade of the 17th century (JR 52:199-203), and it would 
be difficult to find any traces of the communal aspects of the Feast in the 
mortuary customs of the Chippewa descendants of those peoples today. But 
certain practices involved in the Feast of the Dead of the 17th century reflect 
the sociopolitical and economic life of the participants, and what insights are 
afforded are relevant to Chippewa history. 

The contemporary Chippewa have been portrayed as an “atomistic,” 
individualistic people.* Hallowell, Barnouw and Friedl have projected this 
portrait to cover the Chippewa of historical and even aboriginal times. Hallo- 
well and his followers have emphasized the persistence of the “atomistic” 
Chippewa personality structure through the long period of their contact 
with Europeans, even though their conditions of life have changed markedly.* 
This is an interesting problem; it is also an elusive one, if only for the reason 
that the earliest sources on the Saulteur (forerunners of the Chippewa), 
while comprehensive in some other regards, do not provide explicit informa- 
tion on personality. 
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Corresponding to the picture of the individualistic Chippewa personality, 
students of Chippewa culture have also depicted an individualistic, ‘‘atomis- 
tic’? socioeconomic life.’ Hallowell (1955:242) supports Speck’s hypothesis 
(1915) that the individual family hunting territory system was a feature of 
aboriginal Algonkian organization, despite Jenness’ rejection of Speck’s find- 
ings (1935:6-7). Thus, Hallowell reinforces the notion of ‘‘atomism”’ in this 
important aspect of economic organization. Friedl explains the persistence of 
the “atomistic” Chippewa personality structure by saying that in all stages 
of their history, no matter what the external conditions of life: 


... each Chippewa has always come to expect that every situation in which he finds himself is 
likely to be relatively unique, immediate, and short-lived in its consequences (Fried] 1956:816). 


In the realm of economic, political, and religious experience, all of which 
come under Friedl’s concern, this Chippewa outlook inhibits cohesion and 
reinforces particularity. 

It is, however, a statement by Barnouw which is most striking in regard 
to the ‘‘atomism” of Chippewa organization: 

... there was no economic co-operation outside of the family unit. There was no communal 
hunting, like that on the Plains, no camp circle, no organized council of chiefs, no policing system, 


no regularly constituted military societies, and no symbols of group integration. Every man was 
for himself or for his own family; and there were few activities which linked the isolated families 


together. 
Even the major religious ceremonies were not conducted for the benefit of the group as a 


whole (Barnouw, 1950:16).... 


I believe that the following material, although relevant to only a brief 
period in the history of the Saulteur and their congeners of the upper Great 
Lakes, reveals a quite different picture, at a period as close to aboriginal 
times as the sources permit. 


THE UPPER GREAT LAKES ALGONKIANS 


The upper Great Lakes Algonkians of whom I write constituted in the 
middle 17th century a number of autonomous groups. These groups occupied 
contiguous territories on the coast, in the near interior and on the islands of 
northern Lake Huron, and in the northern and southern interior of eastern 
Lake Superior. The peoples living in this region included the Saulteur, Nipis- 
sing, Missisauga, Amikwa, and the various divisions of the Ottawa, besides a 
number of other groups which did not survive the 17th century as distinct 
peoples—the Achiligouan, Nikikouet, and others now even more obscure. 
Collectively, all these groups formed the western wing of a great family of 
peoples, very similar in language and culture, which was distributed from 
Ottawa River to eastern Lake Superior.® 

In this paper I am chiefly concerned with the most prominent of the peoples 
on the western wing of this family, the Saulteur, who are the lineal ancestors 
of the modern Chippewa. However, for that early time it is often difficult 
to isolate the activities of any specific group. The intricacies of French tribal 
nomenclature provide one block to identification. Furthermore, it was char- 
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acteristic at that period for the Algonkians of the upper Great Lakes to com- 
bine in political, trading, and military alliances, and to seek common markets 
for their trade peltries. Linguistic and cultural similarity and interlocking 
marriage and blood relationships must have reinforced political and trading 
alliances and have been reinforced by them. 

The upper Great Lakes Algonkians were hunters in the winter and fisher- 
men in the summer (Blair 1911 I:275-277; Kellogg 1917:207; JR 54:129- 
131). Few data on their hunting are available; we do know that communal 
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hunting of large game, especially of elk, moose, and woodland caribou was 
carried on, as well as hunting by individuals (Blair 1911 I:106-110). By the 
mid-17th century the beaver had assumed great importance because of its 
value in the fur trade (Blair 1911 I:173). Neither wild rice nor maple sugar 
production appear to have been important industries for the upper Great 
Lakes Algonkians, except possibly among some few groups living west of 
Green Bay who were neighbors of the Menominee. The gathering of berries 
played a part in their economy (Blair 1911 I:279—280). 

The fisheries, however, were the hub of community life, and fishing was 
the main subsistence pursuit. A sufficient quantity was taken in nets and by 
the spear in the late fall so that a small surplus could be frozen for winter use 
(Blair 1911 I:275-276). Village sites, occupied from six to eight months of 
the year (JR 54:129-133), were selected on the basis of the advantages they 
held for fishing, although by 1670, at the end of the period of which I write, 
the fur trade had already become an important factor in the selection of vil- 
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lage residences (JR 55:97; 56:117). Trading depots, however, were often 
located at pre-existing Indian fisheries, where Indian and European traders 
were afforded a stable food supply (see Kellogg 1917:207). 

Numerous fishing sites in the bays, inlets, and river mouths of lakes 
Huron and Superior were recorded by 17th-century authors (JR 50: 267; 
54:151-153), but it was the fishery at Sault Ste. Marie which attracted a 
host of kindred and allied peoples. At various times between 1641 and 1670 
Sault Ste. Marie maintained a summer population of 1,600 to 2,000 persons 
(JR 23:225; 52:213; 54:133). The Jesuit missionary, Dablon, in 1670 de- 
scribed eight separate peoples, aside from some visiting Cree, using the Sault 
Ste. Marie fisheries as guests of the Saulteur; these latter constituted but 150 
of the total of 1,600 persons congregated there (JR 54: 133-135). Three of the 
guest peoples—the Nouquet, Marameg, and Outchibou—appear, like the 
Saulteur, to have been direct ancestors of the Chippewa. The first two car- 
ried the names for the present Chippewa bear phratry and catfish gens (see 
Hodge 1907:279), the last bore the name that has since become generic for 
all the Chippewa living in the United States. Dablon states that the Nouquet, 
Marameg, and Outchibou, coming from adjacent territories to the north and 
south of Sault Ste. Marie, had been allowed by the Saulteur to settle perma- 
nently at the Sault, thus indicating a close communality of interest among all 
four groups (JR 54:133).7 Although the Nouquet were referred to as a sepa- 
rate people by Duluth in 1684 (Margry 1886 VI:41), by La Hontan in 1688 
(Thwaites 1905:317), and Charlevoix in 1718 (WHC 16:360), this was ap- 
parently a small remnant group. To all intents and purposes the Marameg 
and Nouquet, along with the Outchibou, became merged with the Saulteur 
and within a few years after 1670 ceased to exist as autonomous peoples (see 
Kinietz 1940:317-320). 

Village population of the upper Great Lakes Algonkians appears to have 
ranged from just over a hundred to nearly 500 persons (JR 54:133). Paucity 
of data prevents a concise picture of the sociopolitical organization of these 
peoples. There are hints of an early totemic® organization. The absorption of 
the Nouquet and Marameg, who bore totem names, by the Saulteur, whose 
name is merely a French translation of an Algonkian name designating 
Dwellers at the Falls (JR 54:133), is, then, a recorded historical fact. Other 
peoples, the Amikwa (Beaver), the Nikikouet (Otter), and the Ouasouarini 
(Fish) (JR 18:229) also bore names which have their modern equivalents in 
the names of Chippewa gentes and phratries (Hodge 1907:279; Jenness 
1935:8). The Missisauga, whose village was at the mouth of a river famous 
for its sturgeon fishery (JR 55:133-135), bore a name which merely means 
river mouth. The Saulteur and Missisauga, then, bore names referent to 
locales; the name for the Outchibou (Objibwa, or Chippewa) apparently de- 
fies etymological analysis. The Saulteur and Missisauga probably constituted 
members of several totemic groups using a common summer fishery and co- 
operating in warfare, diplomacy, and trade. It seems evident that these com- 
munities, whether organized along totemic lines or simply on the basis of the 
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possession of a discrete territory, did not in early times constitute mere seg- 
ments of a larger tribal grouping. Their relations with each other were those 
of autonomous equals (see Lowie 1948:236), and the absorption of one by 
another group when it occurred was undoubtedly a voluntary and expedient 
measure (JR 54:133). 

The Chippewa, Saulteur, and Missisauga continue to exist as peoples. 
None of those peoples who bore names of the modern gentes or phratries have 
continued to exist except as segments of more inclusive groupings. Possibly 
the process of the absorption of totemic groups once autonomous but bound 
to one another through interlocking relationships founded in exogamy, by 
larger groups living in village centers founded at locales where a great abun- 
dance of food was available, was under way before the French arrived in the 
upper Great Lakes region. If so, as the village locales assumed even more im- 
portance as trade centers, the process of absorption was accelerated. 

There is nothing in the early literature to suggest anything but common 
proprietorship over territory; family or individual ownership of hunting 
grounds among those peoples (of the kind first described by Speck) was not 
reported by any early authors, and a wide survey of sources for the first half 
of the 18th century discloses no such system operating among the forebears of 
the Chippewa. This system developed later, along the lines described by 
Leacock for the Montagnais (1954 passim), only among certain of the most 
marginal Saulteux hunters of the Canadian trapping regions as a response to 
conditions imposed by almost total emphasis on the fur trade.° 


HISTORICAL SETTING 


Before turning to the Feast of the Dead, I believe it relevant to summarize 
briefly the period during which the ceremony was held. The second third of 
the 17th century was characterized by upheavals stemming from the intro- 
duction and prosecution of the fur trade.'® Incursions by the Iroquois, who 
were seeking trade peltries and a position in the fur trade, into the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan in the 1640’s and 1650’s forced the Sauk, Fox, Kicka- 
poo, Mascouten, and Potawatomi to abandon their villages and hunting 
grounds and seek refuge in the region west and north of Lake Michigan (see 
Wilson 1956). The Huron and Ottawa east of Lake Huron were assaulted by 
the Iroquois during the same period. The struggle culminated in the decima- 
tion of the Huron in 1649-1650 and the dispersal of the Ottawa during the 
ensuing decade (see Hunt 1940:Chapters VII-VIII). After the curtailment 
of the French-Huron-Nipissing trade, Cree from the Hudson’s Bay region 
migrated to the Lake Superior region in search of trade goods, and by the 
late 1660’s had appeared on the north shore of the Lake, at Chequamegon on 
the south shore, and at Sault Ste. Marie (see Mandelbaum 1940:169-172; 
JR 18:229). At the two latter places they came as guests of the Ottawa and 
Saulteur, with whom they fished and traded (JR 54:133-135, 193-195). The 
Nipissing, harassed by the Iroquois, and with their middleman status in the 
fur trade destroyed, by the 1650’s had taken refuge far to the west at Lake 
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Nipigon, north of western Lake Superior (JR 51:63), before returning to 
Lake Nipissing in the 1670’s (JR 56:99, 105). The refugee Algonkians west of 
Lake Michigan, including the Ottawa, in search of new hunting areas at- 
tempted to penetrate the rich furred game and rice lake country of western 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, then occupied by Woodland Dakota. These at- 
tempts were opposed by the Dakota, who sought trade outlets via Ottawa 
and Saulteur middlemen, but who would not tolerate competitive hunters in 
Dakota territory (Blair 1911 I: Chapter XV). 

The Saulteur were likewise affected by the struggles of the period. The 
French coureurs des bois, Radisson and Grosseilliers, in the late 1650’s found 
that they had quit the Sault Ste. Marie area and were located in the interior 
south of Lake Superior (Scull 1943:154-155, 187-194). Perrot wrote of the 
Saulteur relocating at Keweenaw and Chequamegon during the 1660's 
(Blair 1911 I:173). Nevertheless, despite temporary setbacks in trade and 
warfare, the Saulteur, Amikwa, and Missisauga in the long run resisted Iro- 
quois incursions and maintained their old centers in the northern Lake Huron 
region and at Sault Ste. Marie (Blair 1911 1:178-181; JR 48:75-77)." In 
fact, by 1670 Sault Ste. Marie was the center of the western trade (Blair 
1911 1:343), and at different times prior to that date had been a place of 
refuge for Potawatomi (JR 23:225; Scull 1943:176) and Cree (JR 54:133- 
135). It was not until after 1670 that Sault Ste. Marie lost its status as the 
leading center of trade. The Ottawa and remnant Tobacco Huron who in 
1660 had established a village at Chequamegon Bay (Blair 1911 I: Chapter 
XV) west of the Saulteur and near the country of increasingly hostile Dakota, 
in 1670 moved to the Mackinac and Manitoulin Island region (JR 55: 161, 
169-173; 56:115-117). There they soon replaced the Saulteur as the chief 
carriers of French commodities to the interior peoples of the north and west. 

Prior to 1670 French expeditions to the western Great Lakes were few 
and far between. The voyages of discovery of Brulé to the upper Great Lakes 
in the 1620’s, of Nicolet to Green Bay in the 1630’s, the journey of the Jesuits, 
Jogues and Raymbeault, to Sault Ste. Marie in 1641, the expeditions of 
Radisson and Grosseilliers to Lake Superior in 1656-1660, and that of the 
Jesuit, Mesnard, who died in the woods seeking the Ottawa at Chequamegon 
in 1660, were the only documented voyages until Perrot and the Jesuits, 
Dablon, Allouez and Marquette, opened the western Great Lakes for trade 
and missions in the mid-1660’s. Perhaps coureurs des bois had made unauthor- 
ized and therefore unrecorded trading journeys to the upper Great Lakes 
between 1650 and 1665, but such desultory voyages could not have had any 
great effect on the cultures of the Indians they visited. However, the period 
between the 1630’s and the 1660’s, while lacking extensive French contacts, 
was one in which the upper Great Lakes Algonkian cultures had already been 
affected by the import of French commodities via the Huron.” The turmoil 
affecting the neighbors of the upper Great Lakes Algonkians on all sides, the 
displacement of peoples, conflicts centering in competition over hunting terri- 
tories and control over trade channels, famine and impoverishment, were con- 
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comitants of economic and political relationships existing among Indian 
peoples living on the peripheries of French centers of commercial and political 


activity. 

The culture of the upper Great Lakes Algonkians, then, by 1640-1670 
was not an untouched aboriginal culture, for already European trade goods 
had caused alterations in the economy. The most marked change was a shift 
in emphasis from a subsistence economy to one in which a surplus of peltries 
was an economic requisite. The prosecution of the fur trade had led to serious 
changes in intertribal relations; new commercial relations required a broad- 
ening of political perspectives, a growing emphasis on external relations, the 
necessity for alliances and planned diplomacy. The Saulteur, for instance, who 
had once occupied a marginal game region and had relied mainly on fish for 
their livelihood, by 1670 under the stimulus of the fur trade had assumed a 
central position in regard to the trade (JR 55:97). Their external relations 
were motivated to a large degree by their search for trade peltries, both as 
hunters and as middlemen. 

The absence of direct French control over many aspects of the trade in 
faraway regions meant that Indians in such regions were free from direct 
French meddling in their affairs. Although becoming ever more dependent on 
French goods, the Algonkians of the upper Great Lakes during the period of 
which I am writing, arranged their own military and commercial alliances and 
waged war on enemies of their chosing. In a word, they maintained their 
hegemony. 

THE HURON SOURCE OF THE FEAST OF THE DEAD 

The Feast of the Dead was in all probability not a part of aboriginal Al- 
gonkian culture. Many facts support this conclusion. Extensive ossuaries do 
not occur in the northern Great Lakes country, whereas an abundance of 
ossuaries are scattered throughout the Huron country. The first mention of 
an Algonkian Feast of the Dead was by the Jesuit missionary, Lalemant, in 
1641 (JR 23:209-223). Sagard, who was with the Huron in 1623-1624 and 
who described their Feast of the Dead, remarked that the Algonkians (includ- 
ing probably the Nipissing and Ottawa, who were known to him) at that time 
had no common burial of the dead (Wrong 1939: 208), thus, no Feast of the 
Dead. The only Algonkians who, so far as we know, ever celebrated the 
Feast of the Dead were some of those who had direct contact with the Huron 
during the first half of the 17th century. No such ceremony has been recorded 
for the Sauk, the Fox, or the Potawatomi. The Menominee appear to have 
participated in the ceremony only through the agency of the Saulteur, and 
the Cree likewise (Scull 1943:201-202, 217). The rites were not reported for 
the Montagnais or for other Algonkians on the Ottawa and Saguenay rivers, 
or in other eastern regions. The Feast of the Dead, then, in its 17th-century 
western Great Lakes form, seems to have been of Huron, possibly pan-Iro- 
quoian, provenience. The decimation and fragmentation of the Huron in 1650 
involved the extinction of their tribal life as they had lived it; after that date 
the Huron themselves no longer held this Feast." 
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An analysis of the Huron ceremony, taken from the writings of Champlain 
in 1615 (Biggar 1929 III:160-163), Sagard in 1623-1624 (Wrong 1939: 211- 
214), and Brébeuf in 1636 (JR 10:279-311) shows that the ceremony was 
held every ten or twelve years at a village selected by a council of chiefs. The 
remains of those who had died since the last ceremony were buried in a com- 
mon grave. Great wealth in trade goods, and in beaver robes and other articles 
of Indian production, were expended as grave goods and as presents exchanged 
by visitors and hosts. Members of outside groups were invited to the Feast 
and these honored guests were feted and given valuable presents. Games, 
dancing, and feasting accompanied the rites, which culminated after ten days 
in the sanctified atmosphere of the burial. Alliances through joint participa- 
tion among the several villages of the Huron and outsiders were solemnized by 
the mingling of the bones of the dead from all the Huron villages and were 
reinforced through the exchange of articles of wealth among the living. 


THE ALGONKIAN FEAST OF THE DEAD 


There were four descriptions of the Algonkian Feast of the Dead. The 
Jesuit missionary, Jérome Lalemant, described a ceremony he observed at 
Georgian Bay in eastern Lake Huron in 1641 (JR 23:209-223). The trader, 
Pierre Radisson, participated in a Feast of the Dead in the interior south of 
Lake Superior in 1660 (Scull 1943:199-201, 217-219). Another Jesuit, Louis 
André, observed a ceremony held at Ouiebitchiouan Island in northern Lake 
Huron in 1670 (JR 55:137-139). The trader and official, Nicolas Perrot, 
wrote a description of the Feast in his general account of the western Indians 
written at the turn of the 18th century (Blair 1911 I:86-88). Perrot was in 
the upper Great Lakes region intermittently during the period 1665-1695, 
and undoubtedly observed the ceremony. Besides these four accounts, 
another Jesuit, Thierry Beschefer, in 1683 mentioned that a Feast of the Dead 
had been held at Maskoungoiing, a site probably on the northern shore of 
Lake Huron (JR 62:201), and in 1695 La Mothe Cadillac, the French com- 
mandant at Mackinac, made a brief mention of the ceremony (Margry 1886 
V:104-106). However, by the 1680’s the Feast was practiced by only a few 
of the upper Great Lakes Algonkian peoples (Blair 1911 I:88), I believe only 
by those who remained in the region east of Sault Ste. Marie. 

According to Perrot, the Algonkian Feast of the Dead was an annual 
ceremony, and the peoples who participated alternated as hosts and guests 
(Blair 1911 1:88). Radisson mentioned that the Feast was held every seven 
years (Scull 1943:199), and Beschefer remarked that it was held every seven 
or eight years (JR 62:201). Radisson and Beschefer doubtless meant that a 
specific people conducted the ceremony every seven years or so, while Perrot 
was writing of all the upper Great Lakes peoples collectively. Apparently 
seven or eight distinct peoples (of which the Saulteur were one) alternated 
yearly in holding the ceremony. 

There is no complete record of the peoples who participated in the Feast. 
In the 1641 ceremony described by Lalemant, the Nipissing were hosts and 
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Huron and Saulteur, among others not mentioned (2,000 people in all), were 
guests (JR 23:209, 215). In the 1660 ceremony observed by Radisson the 
Saulteur were hosts; it would appear that Menominee, Dakota, Cree, and 
possibly Ottawa, as well as others unnamed, were guests (Scull 1943: 207-217). 
In 1670, according to André, the Amikwa were hosts at a ceremony attended 
by 1,500-1,600 Indians of ‘“‘various Nations” (JR 55:137-139). The Saulteur 
were undoubtedly present, for Perrot mentioned that they and the Amikwa 
hunted jointly on Manitoulin Island during the winter following the cere- 
mony (Blair 1911 I:221). In Beschefer’s account of 1683, four ‘‘tribes’’ of 
Nipissing and the Achiligouan were the only participants (JR 62:201). 

It is not clear from the accounts whether the visitors to the ceremony 
brought the remains of their dead to be buried jointly with the remains of 
the dead of the host village. From Lalemant’s description of the 1641 Feast it 
would appear that the guest peoples did not participate in the actual bruial, 
for they watched as spectators while the Nipissing conducted the preburial 
rites (JR 23:217-219). Radisson, however, in 1660 remarked that the peoples 
participating ‘‘visit .. . the boans of their deceased ffriends, ffor they keepe 
them and bestow them uppon one another” (Scull 1943:219). Perhaps peoples 
in very close confederacy or in the process of merging interred their dead 
jointly, but it would seem that among autonomous allies participation in the 
gift giving, dancing, and feasting which marked the ceremony was sufficient 
to affirm friendship and alliance. 

Of the four accounts of the Feast of the Dead, the one by Lalemant in 1641 
is the most detailed, and is the only one in which the rites are recorded in the 
order they occurred. I will present Lalemant’s account in detail, and then 
will provide data from other authors which corroborate and add to Lale- 
mant’s account. 

Lalemant participated in the rites held by the Nipissing in September, 
1641, at Georgian Bay in eastern Lake Huron “for all the confederated Na- 
tions. who were invited thereto by Envoys expressly sent” (JR 23:209). 
Huron were present as well as the “inhabitants of the Saut, who came to this 
Feast from a distance of a hundred or a hundred and twenty leagues” (JR 
23:215). These latter were the Saulteur. Two thousand Indians in all at- 
tended, of which the majority apparently were Algonkians. Lalemant de- 
scribed the arrival of the visiting groups: 

__ Those of each Nation, before landing, in order to make their entry more imposing, form their 
Canoes in line, and wait until others come to meet them. When the People are assembled, the 
Chief stands up in the middle of his Canoe, and states the object that has brought him hither. 
Thereupon each one throws away some portion of his goods to be scrambled for. Some articles 
float on the water, while others sink to the bottom. The young men hasten to the spot. One will 
seize a mat, wrought as tapestries are in France; another a Beaver skin; others get a hatchet, or 
a dish, or some Porcelain beads, or other article,—each according to his skill and the good fortune 
he may have. There is nothing but joy, cries, and public acclamations, to which the Rocks sur- 
rounding the great Lake return an Echo that drowns all their voices. 

When all the Nations are assembled, and divided, each in their own seats, Beaver Robes, 


skins of Otter, of Caribou, of wild Cats, and of Moose; Hatchets, Kettles, Porcelain Beads, and 
all things that are precious in this Country, are exhibited. Each Chief of a Nation presents his 
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own gift to those who hold the Feast, giving to each present some name that seems best suited 
to it (JR 23:211).¥ 

This preliminary gift giving was followed by dancing and contests for 
prizes. Saulteur women performed one of the three dances Lalemant men- 
tioned. 

Two rites then took place, the “election” of Nipissing chiefs, and the 
“Resurrection of those Persons of importance who had died since the last 
Feast,’”’ through transferring their names to living relatives. During the for- 
mer rite, beaver skins and moose hides were distributed by the newly elected 
chiefs. 

Then followed the preparation of the dead for burial. This rite took place 
in a “Cabin with an arched roof, about a hundred paces long, the width and 
height of which were in proportion,” a “magnificent Room” (JR 23:217). 
This lodge had been constructed for the purpose by the women. The remains 
were placed in birch bark containers, and were ‘‘covered with new robes of 
Beaver skins, and enriched with collars and scarfs of Porcelain Beads’ (JR 
23:217). The preparation of the dead for burial was also performed by the 
women. Afterward these women seated themselves in two opposing lines 
among the caskets and were served a feast by the “Captains, who acted as 
Stewards” (JR 23:219). 

The following night was taken up with singing in the great lodge which 
was kept dark except for a flickering fire at each end. The greater part of the 
celebrants formed a silent audience while about a dozen men, accompanied 
by those women who had conducted the preparations for the burial, sang in 
the middle of the lodge. The next morning the singing continued while the 
women “distributed corn, moccasins, and other small articles that are within 
their means, or the products of their industry” (JR 23:219). A mock battle 
then took place; the men rushed upon the lodge, and the women, until then 
in charge of the dead, yielded up the dead to them. Then, according to Lale- 
mant: 


These Warriors become Dancers after this Victory. Each Nation, in turn, occupied the Ball- 
room, for the purpose of displaying their agility, until the Algonquin Captains, who acted as 
Masters of Ceremonies, entered ten or twelve in line, bearing flour, beavers, and some dogs still 
alive, with which they prepared a splendid Feast for the Hurons. The Algonquin Nations were 
served apart, as their Language is entirely different from the Huron. 

Afterward, two Meetings were held; one consisted of the Algonquins who had been invited 
to this Solemnity, to whom various presents were given, according to the extent of the Alliance 
that existed between the Nipissiriniens and them. The bones of the Dead were borne between 
the presents given to the most intimate Friends, and were accompanied by the most precious 
robes and by collars of porcelain beads, which are the gold, the pearls, and the diamonds of this 
Country. 

The second Assembly was that of the Huron Nations, at which the Nipissiriniens gave us the 
highest Seat, the first titles of honor, and marks of affection above all their Confederates. Here 
new presents were given, and so lavishly that not a single Captain withdrew empty-handed 
(JR 23:221). 


The ceremony was concluded with more contests for which prizes were 
awarded. The magnitude of the gift exchanges, with the hosts bearing the 
brunt of the expense, is striking. Lalemant, at one point in his description, 
was moved to remark: 
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Although the Riches of this Country are not sought for in the bowels of the Earth, and although 
most of them consist only in the spoils of Animals,—nevertheless, if they were transported to 
Europe, they would have their value. The presents that the Nipissiriniens gave to the other 
Nations alone would have cost in France forty or even fifty thousand francs (JR 23:217). 


Perrot, in his account, was more explicit. The hosts: 


_.. lavish all that they possess in trade-goods or other articles; and they reduce themselves to 
such an extreme of poverty that they do not even reserve for themselves a single hatchet or knife. 
Very often they keep back for their own use only one old kettle . . . (Blair 1911 I:88). 


The exchanges and expenditures involved a great amount of organized 
activity on the part of hosts and guests. (I shall reserve this for discussion at 
greater length in the section on communal aspects of the Feast of the Dead.) 
The organization of the ceremony was also reflected in other aspects. The 
housing of the guests was an important feature. Although Lalemant did not 
indicate whether the great lodge erected for the preburial rites also housed 
the visitors, statements by André and Perrot indicate that housing somewhat 
reminiscent of the Plains “camp circle” of later years was employed. André 
wrote that at Ouiebitchiouan Island in 1670 there were lodges accommodat- 
ing two or three hundred persons (JR 55:139). Perrot again is more explicit. 
The hosts prepare: 

...@ large cabin, stoutly built and well covered, for lodging and entertaining all those whom 
they expect. As soon as all the people have arrived, they take their places, each nation separately 


from the others, at the ends and in the middle of the cabin, and, thus assembled, they offer their 
presents... (Blair 1911 1:86). 


The “election” of chiefs was another aspect of community solidarity ex- 
pressed in the ceremony. In Lalemant’s description a number of Nipissing 
chiefs were raised. The elevation of a chief was also an important rite in the 
Feast of the Dead held at Ouiebitchiouan Island, at which the Amikwa were 
the hosts. André wrote that 1,500 to 1,600 Indians had gathered for the cere- 
mony during which dances and games were held in honor of an eminent Amik- 
wa war chief who had led a successful war party against the Iroquois. The 
name of this deceased chief was taken by his eldest son who, according to 
André, had issued the invitations to the ceremony (JR 55:137-139). 

The resurrection ceremony, then, appeared to have been a stable part of 
the Feast of the Dead, according to André, a matter of custom (“When the 
Festival is held in honor of some noted Captain, the assembly is large’’ 
[JR 55:137]). Available sources give no clues as to whether this was an 
aboriginal upper Great Lakes Algonkian custom. Perhaps the rite of the eleva- 
tion of chiefs and the assumption by them of names of deceased predecessors 
was of Huron provenience. But here again, community solidarity and ties 
among these Algonkian communities was manifested through the common 
recognition of chiefs. The honor paid to the deceased Amikwa chief reflects 
the fact that a victory over the Iroquois at that time was a matter of great 
importance for the upper Great Lakes Algonkian coalition. 

I have tried to point out certain salient features of the Feast of the Dead 
as practiced by the upper Great Lakes Algonkians. The housing of guests, the 
feasts, the dancing, the contests, the atmosphere of festivity (so apparent in 
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Lalemant’s account), the mourning or condolence rites, the raising of chiefs, 
and above all, the give-aways point to the joint participation in the prepa. 
ration and execution of the ceremony by communities, or villages, in Perrot’s 
terminology. A tacit feature of the ceremony was the maintenance of alli- 
ances among the participating peoples. Lalemant in 1641 mentioned that the 
Nipissing had sent envoys to the ‘“‘confederated Nations.” Again, he remarked 
that gifts had been given to the guests “‘according to the extent of the Alliance 
that existed between the Nipissiriniens and them.” Perrot mentioned that 
those who were to hold the Feast ‘‘send deputies from their own people into 
all the neighboring villages that are allied with them, and even as far away as 
a hundred leagues or more, to invite those people to attend this feast”’ (Blair 
1911 I:86). Radisson, in his 1660 account, remarked that at the Feast, “The 
renewing of their alliances . . . are made” (Scull 1943:219). 

Perrot’s mention of the annual alternation of hosts and guests is indicative 
of the reciprocal relations maintained by a number of independent peoples; 
the Feast of the Dead was the chief instrument through which their ties of 
alliance were maintained. In the Feast of the Dead, then, alliances were sol- 
emnized through the condolence rites and crystallized through the exchange 
of wealth. 

The Feast of the Dead as an instrument to initiate alliances. Not only was 
the Feast of the Dead employed by the upper Great Lakes Algonkians as a 
means to perpetuate alliances, but also as an instrument to initiate alliances. 
An instance of the application of the festival to the genesis of intertribal rela- 
tions was reported by Radisson in 1660. Radisson and his companion Gros- 
seilliers, while on their trading expedition to the western Great Lakes, the 
first such recorded French expedition after the Iroquois had broken up the 
Huron trade in 1649-1650, journeyed to the interior south of Lake Superior 
in the company of Saulteur who were seeking to gain a middleman position 
in a revived fur trade. The Saulteur had at this time temporarily abandoned 
the Sault Ste. Marie region due to maurauding Iroquois and had established 
their summer village at an interior lake, probably Court Oreilles Lake, in 
northern Wisconsin (Scull 1943:175-194). The main goal of the French and 
Saulteur was to establish trading relations with the Dakota and Cree, the 
former living south, the latter north of western Lake Superior. At that time 
the Saulteur were in an uneasy state of truce with the Dakota, and had only 
recently made peace with the Cree (Scull 1943:154-155). Besides, the Dakota 
and Cree were at war, and neither would be inclined to permit the passage of 
trade goods to the other. 

A series of councils and feasts were held by the Saulteur, Dakota and Cree 
during the spring of 1660."* First, a number of Dakota arrived at the Saulteur 
village, and in a large cabin prepared for their coming held a council. After a 
Saulteur chief had made a speech of “thanksgiving,” the Dakota presented 
gifts, chiefly beaver robes, to Radisson and Grosseilliers to establish an alli- 
ance with the French. The Dakota then gave a feast during which a calumet, 
or peace ceremony was held (Scull 1943:209-216). The next day the Dakota 
were given gifts, chiefly trade commodities, by the Frenchmen who urged 
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them to remain at peace with the Cree, and to “lead them to y® dance of 
Union, w® was to be celebrated at y® death’s feast and banquett of kindred” 
(Scull 1943:217). Radisson remarked that the Saulteur (“Our wildmen’’) 
also made presents to the Dakota (Scull 1943:217). 

Radisson accompanied fifty Indians (probably Saulteur) to a Cree en- 
campment three days’ journey away (probably in the vicinity of Chequame- 
gon Bay) and received gifts of meat and grease from the Cree. The Cree ac- 
companied them back to the Saulteur village at Court Oreilles Lake. A thou- 
sand more people had arrived, “That had not ben there but for those two 
redoubted nations [Cree and Dakota] that weare to see them doe what they 
never before had, a difference w* was executed w a great deale of mirth” 
(Scull 1943: 217-218), i.e., make peace at the Feast of the Dead. 

At the Feast, then, there were Cree and Dakota, the host Saulteur, and 
their allies and confederates whom Radisson did not identify. The usual rites 
were held, feasting (‘“‘banquett of kindred’’), dancing (war dances, ‘‘dance of 
Union’) contests for prizes, the display of wealth, and the give-aways (the 
Frenchmen alone received 300 beaver robes, amounting to about 3,000 
peltries), and the burial (Scull 1943:217-219). 

Radisson mentioned one other feature of the ceremony not mentioned by 
any other author either for the Huron or Algonkians, which I have reserved 
for discussion in this section because of its bearing on the factor of the initia- 
tion of alliances. In his description of the ceremony, Radisson remarked that 
“marriages according to their countrey coustoms, are made” (Scull 1943: 
219)... . Radisson’s phrase, which at times in the writings of the French and 
British traders carried the meaning of an informal marital arrangement to 
suit the convenience of the moment, was perhaps meant to be taken in jest. 
However, there are other data which appear to lend substantiation to Radis- 
son’s statement. In 1679, the coureur des bois, Greysolon Duluth, while at- 
tending a peace council among the Saulteur, Dakota, Assiniboin, and Cree, 
among others, urged those peoples to intermarry to solidify their alliance 
(Margry 1886 VI:20-34). La Potherie, who used Perrot’s notes to compile 
his history of the Great Lakes Indians, writes in reference to the 1680’s that 
the Dakota and Saulteur had made an alliance, and that they had inter- 
married in the region toward the western interior of Lake Superior (Blair 1911 
I:277).!”7 Marriage appears to have been a device to initiate alliances, in or 
outside of the context of the Feast of the Dead. 

The Feast of the Dead, then, was the last of a series of ceremonies held in 
1660 by the Dakota and Saulteur. Although the councils and feasts held by 
the Dakota revolved around a calumet ceremony, and did not appear to have 
involved condolence rites as such, those of the Saulteur were held in the set- 
ting of the Feast of the Dead. These ceremonies had as their purpose the es- 
tablishment of peaceful relations among the western peoples, Dakota, Cree, 
and Saulteur, and the initiation of alliances, based on the fur trade and in- 
volving, as far as can be ascertained, the French and Saulteur as traders and 
the Dakota and Cree as hunters. 

After the Feast of the Dead, the Saulteur traveled into the Dakota coun- 
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try, as did the Frenchmen, and returned from that expedition “‘loaden wt 
booty,” trade peltries for which they had given French commodities (Scull 
1943:219-220). I believe that in 1660 the Dakota were approached by the 
Saulteur for purposes of trade for the first time."® The Cree had already been 
interacting with the Saulteur but, if Radisson is correct, had only recently 
established peaceful relations with them, and then only, I conjecture, when it 
became apparent that they could obtain trade goods from the Saulteur at 
Sault Ste. Marie after the destruction of the Huron-Nipissing interior trade 
in 1649-1650 had shut off that source of supply. The 1660 councils and cere- 
monies represented a major step taken by the Saulteur and French to open 
up to the fur trade the rich furred game regions of the west occupied by the 
Dakota and interloping Cree. The Feast of the Dead, then, was employed 
by the Saulteur in cooperation with the Frenchmen not only to bring to flower 
germinant relations with the Dakota and Cree, but also to establish peaceful 
relations between those contiguous peoples, essential for the exploitation of 
game, in the interests of the trade. 

The Saulteur were only partly successful in a more ambitious venture than 
conditions at that time warranted. They succeeded in establishing an alliance 
with the Cree which involved trade and the use by the Cree of Saulteur fish- 
eries during the summer when the furred game hunt was not pursued (JR 
54:133-135). This interchange lasted until the 1670’s when many of the Cree 
established direct trade with the newly formed English Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and themselves became middlemen to peoples located in regions even 
further northwest (see Innis 1956:48-50; Mandelbaum 1940:172-178). The 
Saulteur-Dakota trading alliance, on the other hand, was forestalled by a 
combination of factors, chief of which was the settlement made in 1660 by 
the Ottawa and Huron (Petun) at Chequamegon, closer than Sault Ste. 
Marie to the Dakota country, and the continuing warfare between the Cree 
and Dakota.’ In 1679, nine years after the Ottawa and Huron had been forced 
to abandon Chequamegon after antagonizing the Dakota, and during the 
period when the Cree were being diverted by the Hudson’s Bay trade, the 
Saulteur and Dakota succeeded in establishing a firm alliance which lasted 
until 1736 (Margry 1886 VI:20-34; Blair 1911 I:276-279, 358-359; IT: 112, 
126; Burpee 1927:117-118, 134-139), when entirely new factors led to a 
breakdown in their relations (see Burpee 1927: 257-258; WHC 17: 263, 271ff). 
It is most probable that the Feast of the Dead of 1660 established the first 
basis for a rapprochement which, after many interruptions, finally material- 
ized in the Dakota-Saulteur alliance of 1679. 

Communal aspects of the ceremonies of the Feast of the Dead. The Feast of the 
Dead, then, was employed in establishing and maintaining alliances among the 
Saulteur, their congeners, and their neighbors. It is not surprising that the set- 
tled agricultural Huron, among whom the ceremony was indigenous, should 
have been able to amass the amounts of peltry and trade goods (after the fur 
trade began) they exhausted in the rites of the Feast of the Dead. Their sum- 
mer trading expeditions did not divert them seriously from other produc- 
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tive activities, chief among which was maize cultivation. Although hunting 
and fishing were important in their economy, the Huron had raised enough 
maize to trade a surplus to neighboring Algonkians for hides (Biggar 1929 
[11:49-53, 131; JR 6:273). All in all, for the Huron of the first half of the 
17th century the fur trade had enriched them without causing any serious 
breech in the pre-existing economy, and probably had been in the first place 
superimposed on an aboriginal system of barter through which Huron maize 
and tobacco had been exchanged for Algonkian hides. But what of those 
upper Great Lakes Algonkians whose economy had never been geared to the 
production of surplus foods, not to mention surplus peltries sufficient to ob- 
tain trade goods? In the era before the fur trade they had had all they could 
do to gain a year-around subsistence from a region whose chief available food 
supply was fish. However, once the fur trade had been introduced, and once 
metal goods—the kettle, knife, hatchet, awl, and gun—had been made avail- 
able, greater mobility and an increasingly more extensive exploitation of 
game permitted greater accumulations of food, skins, and European com- 
modities. The iron kettle alone, because it was far more portable than the 
bark trough, enabled greater freedom of movement for the winter hunting 
camp bands. Still, in the middle decades of the 17th century, the Algonkians 
of the upper Great Lakes continued to return to their fisheries at the trading 
centers and lead a settled village life during a large part of the year. By 1670 
residence patterns had changed only to the extent that the fishing and trad- 
ing centers had acquired larger populations through the coalescence of once 
autonomous peoples, as in the instance in which the Nouquet, Marameg, and 
Outchibou merged with the Saulteur. 

I should like to propose at this point that the enhanced means of subsist- 
ence through the fur trade, especially as this related to an increased slaughter 
of game, which in turn permitted larger concentrations of peoples at centers 
as advantageous for fishing as for trade, led to a greater development of com- 
munity enterprise. This development, I suggest, represented not a change in 
orientation, but a florescence. The intensified community activity of the 
Algonkians who celebrated the Feast of the Dead could not have developed 
quickly from a condition in which the nuclear family was par excellence the 
unit of economic activity, but from a condition in which numbers of families 
related actually (extended family) or fictively (totemic group), or existent 
simply as local groups (whether winter bands or summer villages), cooperated 
in vital activities. The community activity of such autonomous groups ex- 
panded during the period of florescence into the community enterprise of 
allied and/or confederated peoples. 

In Perrot’s description of the Feast of the Dead one obtains some idea of 
the degree of cooperation needed to hold the ceremony: 

If the savages intend to celebrate the feast of their dead, they take care to make the necessary 
provision for it beforehand. When they return from their trade with the Europeans, they carry 
back with them the articles which suit them for this purpose; and in their houses they lay in a store 


of meat, corn, peltries, and other goods. When they return from their hunting, all those of the 
village come together to solemnize this feast. After resolving to do so, they send deputies from 
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their own people into all the neighboring villages that are allied with them, and even as far away 
as a hundred leagues or more, to invite those people to attend this feast. In entreating them to be 
present at it, they designate the time which had been fixed for its solemnization (Blair 1911 1:86), 

The activities described by Perrot took about a year to execute. Trading 
flotillas usually left the northern Lakes region for Quebec with their cargo of 
peltries in June or July, and the return to the Lakes with commodities oc. 
curred in early September. Hunting was pursued during the winter, at which 
season meat and peltries for the feasts, give-aways, and burials were accumu- 
lated. The following spring the date and place of the ceremony was set, and 
the Feast itself was held during that summer, either before or after the sum- 
mer’s trading expedition to Quebec (Blair 1911 I:87). Thus, the members of 
the host village were involved in preparations during the entire year preceding 
the ceremony. 

Although there is little explicit information, it would appear that the ac- 
cumulation of goods and provisions by the host villagers was done in com- 
mon. It is indicated in many sources that the Algonkian trading expeditions 
(after 1650) to Quebec consisted of flotillas of canoes (for instance, Scull 
1943:162; Blair I1:333-339; JR 41:77—-79). This was as true in times of Iro- 
quois harassment as under peaceful conditions. Large numbers of men were 
jointly involved in the transport of peltries and commodities, and there is no 
reason to believe that they did not constitute a trading community, or corpo- 
ration, rather than a random assembly of so many individuals with nuclear 
interests, banding together for the momentary convenience of company in the 
interests of mutual defense. As to those invited to the Feast itself, Perrot 
wrote that they: 


... set out, a number in each canoe, and these together provide a small fund with which to offer a 
common present to the village which has invited them, on their arrival there (Blair 1911 1:86. 
Emphasis mine). 

The hosts, in turn, provided new clothes to replace the old ones worn by 
their guests. Then: 
When all are assembled, they are expected to dance all at the same time during three consecutive 
days; and during this period one of the hosts invites to a feast at his own house about twenty 
persons, who are chosen and sent out by their own people. But instead of serving food at this 
feast, it is presents which are offered to the guests, such as kettles, hatchets, and other articles 
from the trade; there is, however, nothing to. eat. The presents which they have received belong in 
common to the tribesmen. . .. Another of the hosts will do the same for other dancers, who will be 


invited to come to his house, and see how his people treat [their guests]—until all those of the 
[entertaining] village have in turn given feasts of this sort (Blair 1911 I:87-88. Emphasis mine; 


brackets Blair’s). 

Of course, in this description Perrot noted competition in regard to the 
distribution of presents;?° although the guests received their presents “in 
common,” they were donated by individuals on behalf of their households. 
Still, the very mechanism of the ceremony demanded the concerted action 
of several households (lodges), who had accumulated the provisions and com- 
modities beforehand, had determined together the time and place of the cere- 
mony, had cooperated in erecting the cabins to accommodate the visitors, 
and had provided the new garments to clothe their guests. I believe it may be 
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assumed that the members of the host village pooled their resources to make 
provision for the ceremony, the chief function of which, after all, was the 
perpetuation of alliances, a matter of community interest and an expression 
of community solidarity. 

If it were assumed that the upper Great Lakes Algonkians, including the 
Saulteur, had no communal hunting and employed the individual family 
hunting territory system, then it would be hard to imagine how through their 
individual efforts they could provide the food and goods necessary for the 
Feast of the Dead, not to mention provisioning their people on long trading 
expeditions. Perrot indicated that communal hunting was an important, if 
not critical, feature of the economy of the upper Great Lakes Algonkians of 
the 17th century. He described in considerable detail the methods used in 
hunting the caribou in the savanna region north of the upper Lakes. Rawhide 
snares were stretched between trees and poles. The animals within this fence 
were driven through a passage into nooses where they were slaughtered by 
the waiting hunters. Moose, where they were abundant, were taken in the 
same way. Cree on the shores of Lake Superior used dogs to drive moose into 
the lake where they were killed by the men in canoes. Even beaver were hunted 
by groups of men rather than by individuals. Perrot did not single out for 
special mention the hunting methods of the Saulteur, but he did mention 
that they hunted the beaver and moose. After 1679, when they had established 
their alliance with the Dakota, the Saulteur, according to Perrot, hunted 
buffalo, elk, and deer on Dakota lands. Even though the buffalo and deer 
could be hunted by individuals employing camouflage and disguise (what 
Perrot called the “‘surprise’’), the elk, in days before the extensive use of the 
gun, could be taken only by the employment of the fence surround, by a com- 
pany of hunters (Blair 1911 I:104—110). 

Perrot mentioned one instance in which the Saulteur in company with the 
Amikwa, with whom Perrot passed the winter of 1670-1671 on Manitoulin 
Island, killed 2,400 moose with snares (Blair 1911 I:221). This hunt occurred 
after the Feast of the Dead of 1670 at which the Amikwa were hosts. Appar- 
ently, the Saulteur crossed over from Ouiebitchiouan Island with the Amikwa, 
at that time impoverished through the ceremony, and helped supply them 
with game. 

Communal hunting in which the whole village was employed was un- 
doubtedly used only sporadically by the upper Great Lakes Algonkians. 
Hunting was also carried on by small groups or by individuals who contri- 
buted to the support of the hunting camp band of several families.” The fact 
remains that these Algonkians could and did organize community game 
drives (probably annually) to provide for contingencies,—the Feast of the 
Dead being one—and this in a relatively poor game region. 


THE DECLINE OF THE FEAST OF THE DEAD 


Lalemant’s description of the Algonkian ceremony of 1641, Radisson’s ac- 
count of 1660, that of André in 1670, and Perrot’s general description show 
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that the Feast of the Dead retained its main features throughout that period, 
These were extensive gift-giving, especially on the part of the host village, 
dancing, feasting, and contests of skill, the elevation of chiefs, and the buria] 
of the dead in a common grave. Another constant feature was the housing of 
visitors in a great lodge, or in several large lodges. The chief function of the 
ceremony also remained constant—the creation and maintenance of alliances, 

Perrot, who wrote his memoir on the western Indians no earlier than 1695, 
remarked that a few of the Algonkian villages still continued to celebrate the 
Feast of the Dead (Blair 1911 I:88; also Margry 1886 V: 104-106). If so, the 
ceremony, probably by then limited to the easternmost of the upper Great 
Lakes Algonkians who remained in or near their original locations—the 
Nipissing, their close allies, the Achiligouan, the Amikwa, and perhaps the 
Missisauga—was certainly in decline. In the 18th century there were no long- 
er any references to the practice among Algonkians. 

Many factors inhibited the continued practice of the Feast. I cannot deal 
with any of them in detail here, but I will summarize what I believe to be the 
chief factors contributing to its decline. The coalition of peoples who cele- 
brated the rites even as late as 1670 were confined to the region between the 
Lake Nipissing-Georgian Bay area and Sault Ste. Marie (except, of course, 
for the temporary flights due to Iroquois raids). By the first decade of the 18th 
century those peoples maintained villages and occupied hunting grounds 
stretching from north of Lake Erie and the Detroit area nearly to the western 
end of Lake Superior on the northern and southern sides (Margry 1886 
VI:5-8; JR 60:215-229; MPHC 33:162-163; NYCD 9:819-820, 848). By 
the end of the 1680’s the Saulteur had established permanent villages at 
Chequamegon and Keweenaw, toward the western end of Lake Superior. 
Those at Chequamegon, the largest settlement, carried on trade with the 
Dakota and hunted on Dakota lands in Minnesota and western Wisconsin 
(Blair 1911 I: 276-278). Only a small group remained at Sault Ste. Marie; by 
that time the furred game supply had become depleted in the vicinity of the 
old centers of trade (NYCD 9:160-161). The scattering of the upper Great 
Lakes Algonkians served to interrupt the communications they had main- 
tained with one another over the past half-century and more. 

The loss of Indian hegemony was a factor in the termination of the cere- 
mony. Perrot wrote that the French had made the Indians realize ‘“‘that these 
useless extravagances of theirs were ruining their families, and reducing them 
to a lack of even the necessities of life” (Blair 1911 I:88). Although this was 
too simple an explanation for the termination of the Feast, the advent of the 
French certainly had its effect on the autonomy of those Indian societies. 
Once the French, through their traders, missionaries, and officers, gained a 
foothold in the upper Great Lakes region, a process well under way even by 
the late 1660’s, Indian hegemony disappeared. The French formally took pos- 
session of the upper Lakes in 1671, and by the 1680’s they were carrying 
trade goods to all corners of Lake Superior, a movement which sprang in 
great part from their need directly to oppose inroads on the northwest trade 
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by the Hudson’s Bay Company (see Innis 1956: Chapter IV). The old trad- 
ing center at Sault Ste. Marie fell into decline. The Indians, especially the 
Saulteur, who had come annually to a very few loci to fish and trade, re- 
mained in their new far-flung villages where they obtained commodities to 
carry inland to hunter peoples such as the Dakota. The French entrepéts 
became the centers of political and economic activities and French coureurs 
des bois like Perrot and Duluth were everywhere creating nests of intrigue 
(see Margry 1886 VI:38-50). Through their direct control over the source of 
supply of trade goods and their increasing ascendancy in the transport of pel- 
tries and goods, the French could urge their policies on the Indians for whom 
resistance could mean a cessation of the trade and consequent famine.” 

The ceremony employed by the Indians to establish political and com- 
mercial relations had developed at a time when they and not the French de- 
termined the course of trade and their political life. The French could enter 
their country only by their leave. When the French, through the stimulus 
of the Iroquois wars and competition with the British, gained control of the 
upper Great Lakes posts and each French post took on the attribute of being 
a little political center, the raison d’étre for the ceremony among many of the 
upper Great Lakes Algonkian peoples disappeared. The essential political 
relationships came to be maintained between the French and separate Indian 
peoples, rather than among the Indians themselves with the French looking 
on as interested outsiders (Blair 1911 passim). 

This fragmentation of political activity was made possible by conditions 
arising from an ever-increasing emphasis placed by the Indians on the fur 
trade. Among Woodland peoples, wherever the fur trade was instituted it 
became entrenched; so vital did this trade become that the well-being or 
wealth of any community came to be measured in terms of the amount of 
iron and cloth it possessed in the form of commodities. So also did the 
wealth of a region come to be regarded chiefly in terms of the amounts of 
furred game it produced, and no longer solely in terms of the supply of fish 
or the abundance of large game.** However, in almost every region a scarcity 
of furred game occurred after the first impact of the trade had resulted in 
exhaustive exploitation (WHC 16:107; NYCD 9:160-161; Margry V:83). 

Peoples living in poor or hunted-out fur regions were obliged to move into 
rich or unexploited regions, as hunters or as middlemen trading with hunters 
in those favorable areas. The Saulteur, who by 1680 represented an amalgam 
of several once autonomous peoples for whom Sault Ste. Marie had become a 
village center, moved westward toward the Dakota country west and south- 
west of Lake Superior, and into the less favorable subsistence region of west- 
ern Ontario north of the Lake. The British northwest trader, Cameron, writ- 
ing at the turn of the 19th century, attributed the movement of Saulteur into 
the region north of Lake Superior to an increase of population in combination 
with scarcity of furs. The picture he gives is relevant to the dispersal of peoples 
once clustering at the great lacustrine centers and at Hudson’s Bay (Cree): 


This part of the country has been peopled about one hundred and fifty years ago, partly from 
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Lake Superior and partly from Hudson’s Bay. . . . Every old man with whom I conversed, and 
from whom I made some enquiry on this subject, told me that his father or grand father was from 
either of these two places, and that the reason they came so far back could be accounted for in 
no other way than in the following: Population was then on the increase both in Hudson’s Bay 
and on the shores of Lake Superior, and as Indians, who are obliged to rove from place to place 
for a good hunting ground, are equally at home in any place where they can find their living, they 
took to the interior of the country where they found innumerable rivers and lakes, swarming with 
a vast quantity of fish, beaver and otters. When one place was exhausted, they would retire 
farther and farther back . . . (Masson 1890 IT:241-242). 


As the search for trade furs became of absorbing interest to the Indian 
hunters and traders, political fragmentation occurred. Whereas in the 1660’s 
the Indian trading center at Sault Ste. Marie had attracted Algonkians from 
the circumjacent region, by the 1680’s the area of occupancy of those peoples 
broadened; the same force which had once brought discrete peoples together 
was now operating to drive them apart. Political fragmentation followed eco- 
nomic fragmentation and dispersal as a natural consequence, for at no time, 
even in the most active period of the Sault Ste. Marie trading center and 
fishery, would the upper Lakes region support large village aggregates on a 
permanent year-round basis. But the post-trade fragmentation resulted in a 
different kind of organization than that which had characterized the pretrade 
communities. All indications are that the pretrade local group affiliation had 
been based on kinship, actual or fictive, and on the common use of a tradi- 
tional territory, the employment of fisheries and hunting grounds circum- 
scribed and limited by custom and guaranteed by the tacit recognition of 
neighbors. Post-trade fragmentation occurred on the basis of exigency, often of 
momentary expediency; communities, no longer based on kinship or the pos- 
session of a discrete territory, came to be located in the furred game nurseries 
or at the French trading centers scattered along the transport routes. These 
locations shifted as the nurseries became depleted or as the trading centers 
were relocated to meet the specifications of competition and war among 
Europeans. Fragmentation, well under way during the last two decades of the 
17th century, resulted in the 18th century in the permanent occupation by 
the Saulteur of dozens of lake and river sites north, west, and south of Lake 
Superior. Many of these sites were quickly infested by European traders, so 
that the communities took on the appearance of being merely trading post 
bands (see Hickerson 1956). 

Migrations resulting from the scarcity of furred game through over- 
exploitation, the loss of political hegemony, and an ever-increasing preoccu- 
pation on the part of the Indians with the fur trade at the expense of tradi- 
tional productive activities, were the principal factors involved in the frag- 
mentation of those communities who celebrated the Feast of the Dead, and 


in the termination of the Feast. 
CONCLUSIONS 


I have tried to point out certain features of upper Great Lakes Algonkian 
organization, with special reference to the Saulteur of the 17th century, tak- 
ing as a point of departure the Feast of the Dead. Although a Huron import, 
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the complex of practices of the Feast did not, when adopted, involve any 
profound reorientation of upper Great Lakes Algonkian culture. The give- 
aways were by no means alien to Algonkian custom; at least, sharing was a 
rooted principal of interaction (Blair 1911 I:132-135). The Feast of the Dead 
was employed as an instrument to perpetuate alliances among themselves and 
to initiate alliances with outsiders. Again, the upper Great Lakes Algonkians 
were kindred peoples, closely related linguistically and culturally, and allied 
through interlocking relationships. The Feast of the Dead was incorporated 
as a binding instrument to enforce alliances already based in part on kinship, 
and to transform these kinship-based alliances into confederacies to encom- 
pass new problems—the complex relations stemming from the fur trade. 

The sociopolitical and economic activity displayed by those precursors of 
the Chippewa is in stark contrast to the political chaos and economic par- 
ticularity which characterize their descendants. The picture of the Chippewa 
as endemic individualists (“Every man . . . for himself or for his own family”’) 
is not historically accurate. Nor is it historically relevant to contrast the 
Chippewa and Plains Dakota, as Mead and Barnouw have done, to show the 
former to be individualistic and ‘‘atomistic,” the latter to be cooperative and 
cohesive.” It is true that the Saulteur of the mid-17th century did not develop 
communities of the scope of the summer camp circle of the 19th-century 
Plains Dakota,* but neither did the pre-horse Woodland Dakota of the 17th 
century (see Blair 1911 I:166). Several small Algonkian communities, organ- 
ized on the basis of kinship and/or the common use of fisheries and hunting 
territories, maintained ties involving cooperation in warfare and possibly 
even hunting. Under the stimulus of the fur trade during the period when the 
upper Great Lakes trade was in the hands of Indians, these discrete communi- 
ties, related but autonomous, took over the Huron apparatus for establishing 
firmer and more durable ties with one another and with outsiders like the Cree 
and Dakota with whom they wished to establish trade. By 1670 many of the 
once discrete communities were no longer autonomous, but had joined con- 
geners more favorably located for trade and subsistence pursuits. In instances 
in which those peoples had formed totemic units, they retained their gens or 
phratry affiliation while losing, perhaps gradually at first, their control over 
specific territories. By 1670 the organization of villages or bands on the basis 
of kinship was obsolete, and by 1680 territorial occupancy was fluid and based 
on the contingencies of the moment rather than on tradition. 

The political and economic fluorescence of the period during which the 
Feast of the Dead was celebrated was comparable to some extent with the 
florescence of political and economic life on the Plains following the introduc- 
tion of the horse. The Plains horse culture, due to its remoteness from Euro- 
pean centers and its relative aloofness from the necessity of direct trade with 
Europeans, was given time to develop and flourish until very recent times, 
so much so that it came to an extraordinary degree to typify the culture of 
the Plains Indians for 20th-century anthropologists. The Algonkian flores- 
cence, on the other hand, did not survive the 17th century. The main factor 
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involved in its disruption was the loss of hegemony stemming from the reliance 
on commodities controlled at their source by Europeans who used this de- 
pendence as a political lever. The upper Great Lakes Algonkians, then, had 
forced upon them a subject status nearly two centuries before the Indians of 
the central Plains.?? 

I do not mean to imply that the Saulteur and their kinsmen did not resist 
European inroads on their social and political life, nor continue from time to 
time to assume the initiative in dealings with Europeans. But the frontier 
struggles of the late 17th and 18th centuries were determined far more by com- 
petition among Europeans over rights to exploit Indian industry than among 
Indians over rights to exploit European enterprise. This represented to a 
great degree a reversal of the conditions that had obtained in the upper Great 
Lakes region in the 16th and early 17th centuries. 

In conclusion, the Saulteur and their upper Lakes kinsmen demonstrated 
political unity and economic cohesion during the period of their ascendancy in 
the early years of the fur trade. Although their organization was egalitarian, 
men whose activities in war (and undoubtedly in-diplomacy) served to foster 
and preserve the interests of the community, were recognized as chiefs, in 
some instances at least through the rite of “election” at the Feast of the 
Dead. The political and economic “atomism” that appears to characterize 
most of their modern descendants may reflect only the fact that hierarchical 
systems did not replace their old communal organization, that they have re- 
mained egalitarians, despite the corrosion of the old ‘‘associative mechanisms.” 


NOTES 


1 This paper was written in part from source materials gathered by the Great Lakes-Ohio 
Valley Research Project of Indiana University, of which the author is an associate. Thanks are 
due Erminie Wheeler-Voegelin, David Baerreis, John A. Jones, Dorothy Libby, and Nancy P. 
Hickerson for criticism and suggestions. The formulations and conclusions are the author’s. 

2 The position of the Huron and Nipissing in the fur trade during the first half of the 17th 
century is described at length by Innis (1956: Chapter III) and Hunt (1940 passim). 

3 Landes’ descriptions of the Rainy River Chippewa (1937a passim; 1937b) epitomize this 
portrayal. 

4 See Hallowell (1955 passim, but especially Chapters V and VI), Barnouw (1950), and Friedl 
(1956). Also Boggs (1958). 

5 Not all students of Chippewa culture do so, however. Jenness views the individualism dis- 
played by the Chippewa of Parry Island as a recent development, a departure from aboriginal 
communalism (1935 passim). Bernard James takes issue with the notion of ‘‘atomism”’ on the 
grounds that the whole concept is ill-defined and does not apply to the large militant Chippewa 
communities of Minnesota in the 19th century (1954). Jenness and James, then, do not accept 
the notion of “atomism” when applied to the historic Chippewa. 

6 See, for instance, JR (18:229-231) and Blair (1911 I:153-154, 279). There is no satisfactory 
historical treatment of the aboriginal relationships of those peoples. The two volumes of the 
Handbook of American Indians (Hodge 1907-1910) provide under separate tribal headings very 
brief but fairly satisfactory historical data on their locations and ethnic identities. Also see 
Kinietz (1940 passim). 

? The English translation of Dablon’s text in the passage in which he enumerates the peoples 
living at Sault Ste. Marie is misleading, for it would appear that three peoples besides the Nou- 
quet, Marameg, and Outchibou had cast in with the Saulteur. The French text leaves no doubt 
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that it was the three peoples whom Dablon named who joined the Saulteur (JR 54:132). The 
reason the Saulteur came to be known by the name of one of those peoples is a mystery. Those 
peoples collectively were first called by their modern generic name in 1667 by Allouez (JR 51:61), 
then in 1684 by Lahontan (Thwaites 1905:340), and not again until the period of British rule. 

8 The Chippewa placed no special restriction on exploitation of the totem animal (Jenness 
1935:9; Kinietz 1947:76). By a totemic group I mean an autonomous patrilineal kinship group 
(see Lowie 1948:250). When I write of gens in this paper I refer to a nonautonomous patrilineal 
group, such as exists today among the Chippewa (however, see Bushnell 1905; Jenness 1935:8). 
I distinguish between totem and gens because apparently some of the early kinship groups corre- 
spond to modern gentes, while others correspond to modern phratries. 

9 The British trader, Alexander Henry, in 1764 described a form of “family 
territory for the Chippewa who had their summer village at Mackinac, and their winter hunting 
grounds on Big Sable River, a small stream on the western side of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula 
(Henry 1901:111, 122-123). A family with which Henry wintered consisted of a man, his wife, 
their two sons, the wife of one of the sons and their child. This extended family was joined at 
the end of the winter hunting season by “‘several lodges of Indians, most of whom were of the 
family to which I belonged, and had wintered near us. The lands belonged to this family, and it 
had therefore the exclusive right to hunt on them. This is according to the custom of the people; 
for each family has its own lands” (Henry 1901:142). So wrote Henry. This “family,” or band, 
possibly constituting gens-mates from the Mackinac village, was much too large to conform to 
the type of family owning unit described by Speck. Schoolcraft in 1841 mentioned that a Chippewa 
hunter of Grand Traverse Bay, Lower Peninsula Michigan, whose hunting grounds had been 
stealthily entered, threatened retaliation for the trespass. In this instance, Schoolcraft stated that 
the trespasser was of a “separate band’ (1851:695. Emphasis mine). I believe that Barnouw’s 
statement (1954:16) that there were no permanent family hunting grounds among the Chippewa 
south of Lake Superior can be extended to include the Chippewa of Michigan as well (also see 
Jenness 1935: 5-6). 

10 Hunt’s work (1940 passim) is authoritative in relating the Iroquois wars to the fur trade. 
Rejection of Hunt’s conclusions on grounds that he was an economic determinist (Barnouw 
1950:6-7) is irrelevant. 

‘t The final return of the Saulteur to the Sault Ste. Marie vicinity probably occurred in 1662 
when they vanquished an Iroquois war party (JR 48:75-77). The Sault was barely within range 
of Iroquois war parties, and the Saulteur were never forced to abandon the Sault for very long. 

2 The first reference to Huron trade with the Saulteur was in 1638-1639 (JR 15:155). 

'8 Fenton and Kurath observed an attenuated Feast of the Dead among the Grand River 
Iroquois only a few years ago, long after the ceremonies had terminated among those Algonkian 
peoples who had taken them over from the Huron (1951). 

't The caribou and moose skins, the former at least brought by Algonkians living to the north 
of lakes Huron and Superior, were not exchanged in the fur trade with the French at that time. 
All other items mentioned were. Champlain in 1615 and the Jesuit missionary, Le Jeune, in 1636 
remarked that animal skins were traded by the Montagnais to the Huron for maize (Biggar 1929 
III:49-53, 131; JR 6:273). These skins, then, had an exchange value apart from the European 
instituted fur trade. 

'® Radisson wrote the narrative of his expeditions from memory many years after, and gave 
no dates for the events he described. Although some events he mentioned were documented in 
other sources, his chronology of events was not always correct. 1660 seems the best estimate for 
the year of the events I am reporting from Radisson’s account, for it was at that time that the 
Ottawa whom Radisson found near Chequamegon (Scull 1943:221) established their village there 
(Blair 1911 I: 165). 

'® According to Radisson’s text the Feast of the Dead was held in northern Wisconsin twice, 
in succeeding years. I am concerned with the second Feast, held in 1660. Radisson’s text gives the 
impression that he and Grosseilliers ran the show during the ceremonies described below. Un- 
doubtedly they were active participants, but modesty was not their chief virtue. 

‘7 As late as 1852, Warren, who possessed an intimate knowledge of the Chippewa, wrote 
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that the members of the Chippewa Wolf gens who lived chiefly on the St. Croix River and at 
Mille Lacs Lake, 17th-century centers of Dakota occupancy in western Wisconsin and eastern 
Minnesota, “derive their origin on the paternal side from the Dakotas’ (MHC 5:49). If the fore- 
runners of those Algonkians had indeed been organized in exogamous patrilineal local groups, then 
affinal relationships would have been of critical importance in defining intergroup relations. The 
Dakota and Cree, of course, are excepted from totemic organization, but it was the Saulteur and 
their congeners who tended to establish the principles of interaction through their initiation of 
political and trading alliances. 

18 Perrot narrated that the Ottawa and Huron in the late 1650’s, while located in the vicinity 
of Lake Pepin on the Mississippi River, carried on some trade with the Dakota occupants of that 
region. This trade was of a desultory nature and was interrupted by warfare (Blair 1911 I:159- 
166). 

19 Tn 1673, for instance, Cree visiting at Sault Ste. Marie interrupted a Dakota-Saulteur peace 
council by killing the Dakota spokesmen in such a way as to implicate the Saulteur (JR 58:255- 
263). Perrot wrote in reference to the 1660’s that the Dakota and Cree had “ruined” each other 
through their warfare (Blair 1911 I:170). 

20 Mead, in contrasting the cooperative Dakota with the “grossly individualistic’ Chippewa, 
found that competition among the Dakota took the form of an “associative mechanism.” Her 
example is interesting: “The Dakota vied with one another for prestige, but the very terms in 
which they vied were a general give away to all and sundry” (1937 :459-460). 

1 Even at the height of the fur trade at the turn of the 19th century, the Chippewa main- 

tained hunting camps of several families, to which hunters contributed game (Tanner 1830 
passim). 
2 By 1684 Duluth had established posts on the northwest side of Lake Superior. He also had 
traders swarming among the Saulteur at Chequamegon and Keweenaw (Margry 1886 VI:38-52), 
and in the 1690’s Chequamegon had a French commandant (Margry 1886 VI:53-58). Attrition 
through cessation of trade was not an avowed policy of the French, nor was it an especially useful 
policy during the period of competition over the northwest trade with the British from the 1670's 
on. La Potherie, however, indicated the subversion of Indian autonomy through the fur trade: 
“The savages .. . admired all the wares brought to them by the French... . The knives, the 
hatchets, the iron weapons above all, could not be sufficiently praised. . .. The savages often 
took them [the Frenchmen] for spirits and gods; if any tribe had some Frenchmen among them, 
that was sufficient to make them feel safe from any injuries by their neighbors; and the French 
became mediators in all their quarrels” (Blair 1911 1:307-308. Brackets Blair’s). When the 
officer, St. Lusson, took possession of the upper Great Lakes in 1671, the separate Indian peoples 
avowed their “alliance” with France. According to La Potherie, they implored the support of the 
king, “without which they could no longer maintain life” (Blair 1911 I:346-347). On a practical 
level, the French used the trade as a lever to detach the Dakota from their alliance with the Fox 
in the 1720’s (WHC 17:77-80), and a decade later Vérendrye secured passage through the Cree 
country by bringing trade goods to them (Burpee 1927 passim). When the Dakota annihilated a 
French trading convoy to their Cree foes in 1736 they were punished by a withdrawal of the 
trade (Burpee 1927:213-219; WHC 17:267-269, 315-318). 

23 This is obvious in the accounts of Perrot and La Potherie (Blair 1911 passim; also Margry 
1886 VI: 55-58). 

** The migrations of the Saulteur from Sault Ste. Marie to the west were motivated in large 
part by their search for peltries (Blair 1911 I:278; Margry 1886 VI:26-34). 

% It might be relevant to compare the Woodland Mdewakanton Dakota of the first third of 
the 19th century with their contemporary Plains congeners. The Woodland Dakota showed the 
same tendencies toward community fragmentation, disunity among the separate villages, weak- 
ness of the institution of chieftainship, economic apathy and distress, as the Chippewa of the 
late historic era. Unlike the Plains Dakota, but like the Chippewa, they were dependent to a 
great extent on the fur trade (Taliaferro 1821-1839 passim; see also note 27). 

% If the Plains summer camp circle was larger than the Algonkian summer village (Sault 
Ste. Marie possibly excepted), this was a function of greater mobility, a more extensive game 
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supply, and a less diversified economy. The same can be said of the winter hunting bands. 

27 The Plains Indians, of course, had contacts with European traders. Because of their 
geographic position and mobility they could obtain trade goods without subordinating themselves 
to European political authority. When a Mdewakanton (Woodland Dakota) chief was asked by 
his agent, Taliaferro, to clarify his position during the Winnebago uprising of 1827, he protested 
his innocence by saying: ‘““My Father You know that the Medawarkantongs cannot be without 
the Traders if they are stopped we must Starve to death—the Sioux of the plains say they can 
jump on their horses & with their bows and arrows can kill what they want and do not want your 
assistance. We my Father cannot do this” (Taliaferro 1821-1839 IV: August 29, 1827). 
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Erring Acculturation * 


J. VAN BAAL 
Royal Institute for the Tropics, Amsterdam 


N THE present article the term “acculturation” is used in a specific sense. 

When used in its general meaning, indicating the purely factual effect of 
contact between two cultures on either of them, acculturation cannot err. 
Erring is impossible unless there is a definite objective. There is such a defi- 
nite objective in the present-day acculturation of backward peoples vis-a-vis 
Western civilization. The effect of these peoples’ contacts with Western life 
cannot be looked upon with indifference, provided we learn something from it 
about the mechanics of culture change. Their acculturation is directed to- 
wards a fairly well-defined object: their participation as free nations in world- 
wide contacts and human progress in accordance with the principles laid down 
in the Charter of the United Nations. There is no need for an ample discussion 
of this specific aim. Perhaps its wording could be more aptly formulated, but 
the fact cannot be undone that in our shrinking world with its ever-intensifying 
traffic there is no room left for isolated primitive peoples. The one acceptable 
solution for these peoples’ problems is their integration in the multilateral con- 
tact of nations as coequal partners. The process they have to go through in 
order to attain this end is a process of acculturation. Where this process goes 
astray and development turns in a direction harmful to the realization of the 
intended aim, I shall speak of “erring acculturation.” Two cases of erring ac- 
culturation from New Guinea may serve as an introduction to the problems 
involved. 

The first case is that of the “cargo cults.”’ They are reported from many 
places in New Guinea and Melanesia. In its simplest form a cargo cult starts 
with a prophecy announcing the return of the ancestors, who will arrive by 
steamship. The ship carries a huge cargo of all sorts of coveted goods of 
European or American origin. These goods are going to be distributed by the 
ancestors among the faithful who have obeyed the prophet’s exhortations to 
construct a big storehouse and to contribute lavishly to the numerous feasts 
and dances which have to precede the return of the ancestors. Much dancing 
and praying is necessary and great feasts are arranged. All ordinary work 
comes to a standstill, the gardens are pilfered and the pigs slaughtered. On the 
beach a flagstaff is erected and nearby under a roof a watchpost is installed 
with orders to keep a permanent lookout for the expected ship. 

Cargo cults of all sorts have occurred—cargo cults where the ancestors were 
announced as arriving by ship, by plane, and by emergence from the earth. 
This diversity of form need not interest us here; more important is a survey of 


* This article was read as a paper to the annual meeting of cultural anthropologists in the 
Netherlands on April 1, 1959. Dr. van Baal has long experience in colonial administration, in- 
cluding five years as governor of Netherlands New Guinea. 
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its significant traits. First among these is the desire for goods. It is apparently 
not to be satisfied by rational means. The motive of desire is important be- 
cause desire for goods and for a better way of life generally is strong and al- 
most universal. There are, of course, many instances of this desire, but one of 
the most characteristic among them is the following remark, overheard from 
two Papuan boys working on the road near Hollandia. A car passes and the 
boys stop working, look at each other and, making a grimace at the car, say, 
“He does.”’ Desire breeds envy and envy plays a disturbing role in race rela- 
tions everywhere in the world. Envy is a fruit of contact difficult to forestall and 
many well-meant efforts to stimulate the economic activity of backward 
peoples have unwittingly contributed to this special kind of ill-feeling. These 
efforts were based preferably on the principle that stimulation of needs would 
result in activity to procure the money necessary to satisfy them. So far the 
idea is sound enough, but where needs soon surpassed the restricted oppor- 
tunities of unskilled laborers for money-making, the most obvious result was a 
frustrated desire for more and better, the kind of desire ending in bitter envy. 
Today, feelings of envy play an often frighteningly important role in the rela- 
tions between backward and Western peoples. They are intensified by ac- 
companying feelings of distrust which are not lacking in New Guinea—where 
so many of these developments present themselves in an undisguised form. 
One example, fitting well into the framework offered by cargo cults, must 
suffice: it has happened that missionaries were suspected of having withheld 
one page from the Bible, the page containing the secret of the origin of the 
White man’s riches. 

A second aspect deserving our attention is the fact that in these cargo cults 
the ancestors are made the bearers of riches brought by Western civilization. 
The association of ancestors with Western wealth is a very common trait in 
New Guinea folklore. Almost everywhere the Whites on their first arrival were 
identified with ancestors. In a later phase of contact this association got its 
foundation in myth. Thus in Mimika, where the ancestors are said to have de- 
parted westward, they took all their riches with them, leaving the Mimikans 
nothing but a few simple things. The valuables were given to the Europeans 
and nobody knew anything about it until recently when the Whites came to 
New Guinea (cf. Locher 1956: 180). Along these lines the myth succeeds in in- 
corporating the Western world and all the things it brought into the old 
cosmology. The old world view, slightly elaborated, is maintained in principle. 
Against this background it is more or less self-evident that the Papuans ap- 
proached the new world with means and tactics borrowed from the old, i.e., 
with all those methods which can be covered by the elastic but comfortable 
term of ‘‘magico-religious.” 

This again is not an isolated phenomenon, restricted to the Melanesian 
world. There is hardly a place in the world where the Christian message 
brought by the missions succeeded in driving out aboriginal belief in magic and 
spirits. The foundation of new Christian churches left the belief in magic un- 
shaken; on many occasions spirits are still invoked or conjured, albeit adjusted 
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to the new religion by calling them “devil-devil” or ‘“‘satan.”’ Apparently the 
original world view has not been modified as thoroughly as the word conver- 
sion suggests. Substantially, the world of these people maintained its char- 
acter as a mysterious world where the rational order of things is restricted and 
leaves ample room for mystery and for the unexplained intentionality of things 
and events. In such a world rational activity and magic go hand in hand, the 
latter approaching the mysteries of that world with the mysterious word of 
magical spells. To that world belongs the miracle. Miracles are not restricted 
within the narrow limits imposed by Bible or church, but, in principle, are ex- 
pected to be possible everywhere and on every occasion. 

The third and last point to be made in regard to cargo cults deals with the 
specific importance ascribed to miracle and magic. By comparison, in aborigi- 
nal culture the people have decidedly less faith in their power. No rain magi- 
cian ever thinks of performing his magic during the dry season. He is wise 
enough not to expect such a miracle and bides his time. Just as wise is the 
gardener who chooses a good site for his garden and whose faith in the efficacy 
of his magic does not entice him to disregard any rational means to further 
the well-being of his future crop. In the cargo cult, however, people suddenly 
decide to stake everything; the gardens are emptied, the pigs killed, riches 
spoiled; in short, every risk is accepted in the expectation of the thousandfold 
reward to be worked by the promised miracle. This expansion of the faith in 
miracles in communities supposed to be undergoing a process of increasing 
sophistication requires an explanation. 

We need not go far to find a clue to the solution of this problem of con- 
tradictory development. Berndt (1952-53; 1954) gives a vivid account of the 
first contacts of the Fore-Papuans with Western civilization and of the cargo 
cults originating from these contacts even before the Whites had actually 
visited their villages. From the moment the first airplane flies over the village 
and they all fling themselves to earth, hiding their faces from the monster 
above their heads, tension gradually increases. A real miracle is approaching 
that is going to present itself in its most immediate actuality. The miracle, 
the unexpected and unforeseen, is turning into reality. The ancestors are really 
coming. From the fact that cargo cults are associated with the ancestors 
practically everywhere, we may conclude that in all these various places 
something similar has happened and that the revelation of the new, Western 
world has been experienced almost universally as a real miracle. The fact of 
the miracle come true necessarily causes an almost boundless intensification of 
the belief in miracles and of the faith in the efficacy of the means belonging to 
that peculiar sphere. In this exceptional situation these means promise more 
than any kind of conventional magic ever did. 

It is important to note that many adherents, and even many instigators of 
these cults, were members of a Christian church who had enjoyed a modest de- 
gree of education. Nonetheless, they showed themselves blind to the rational 
sequence of things and events and grasped expectantly for miracles. This again 
is a phenomenon not restricted to New Guinea or Melanesia. The messianic 
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movements in Africa are profoundly similar. In all these cases we are entitled 
to speak of erring acculturation, of acculturation gone astray. People want to 
partake of Western ways of life, they even crave wealth. It is true that they do 
not shun labor but its results are extremely poor and disappointing when com- 
pared to the ultimate aim of their efforts. Where wealth and progress figure so 
obviously in the realm of myth and miracle, it is no wonder that people are in- 
duced by the poor outcome of their effort to shut their eyes to the logical 
sequence of things and concentrate on the realization of miracles, thus block- 
ing their way to real progress. Repeated failures to realize the coveted miracle 
do not result in a better understanding of the natural order. The cause of 
failure is never sought in a misinterpretation of that order but unfailingly in 
the methods applied to enforce the revelation of the miracle. The belief in 
miracles allows an endless variation of method in approaching the super- 
natural. Meanwhile, desire, stimulated where contact is intensified by an ever- 
increasing display of unattainable wealth, is more and more frustrated by re- 
peated disappointment and ultimately breeds nothing but pure envy. 

At the end of this discussion of cargo cults and analogous prophetic move- 
ments in other parts of the world, one last observation should be made on the 
fact that, besides these movements caused by the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion on native culture, there have been reported numerous messianic move- 
ments of a genuinely autochthonous origin. A good example is the Manseren 
cults of Biak (New Guinea), circumstantially described by Kamma (1954). 
Better-known instances are afforded by the Guarani Indians of Paraguay and 
ostensibly by the numerous Mahdist movements in various Mohammedan 
countries where popular expectations were evidently more concerned with ob- 
taining secular blessings than with the coming of the well-guided Imam. The 
similarity between these autochthonous messianic movements and those which 
originated under the impact of contact with modern civilization has been 
stressed on many occasions. It would be of interest if a detailed study were ded- 
icated to the differences between these old and new movements. If our anal- 
ysis of the newer movements is correct, then the occurrence of such differences 
is likely enough, and more knowledge about them might contribute to a better 
understanding of the spiritual background of both old and new movements. 

The second case of erring acculturation from New Guinea concerns a com- 
pletely different aspect of culture. It deals with the bride-price, an institution 
of frequent occurrence on the north coast, absent only where marriage is con- 
tracted by exchange of sisters. The amount of the bride-price was fixed by 
custom and had to be paid in articles of traditional wealth. Under the influ- 
ence of Western contact new articles and even money are taking the place of 
the traditional goods such as old-fashioned beads, armlets, stone axes, etc. In 
recent years yet another development has been observed: the total amount of 
the bride-price is gradually increasing. Though various local administrators 
tried to check this development, they have not been very successful in their 
endeavors. Perhaps their argument lacked persuasion, because a high bride- 
price has its advantages. To be able to pay such a price the prospective bride- 
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groom has to work. He must do his utmost to raise the money and thus he is 
forced into activities contributing to the people’s participation in the economic 
life of the territory. 

It is an advantage on the face of it only. The bride-price is never so small 
that the bridegroom is able to earn all the money unaided. When the wedding 
draws near he needs the assistance of numerous relatives. This implies that the 
young couple starts married life encumbered with debts, and that the man is 
unable to repay these debts within the next ten or twenty years. In this way 
the ever-increasing bride-price serves to uphold the primitive structure of 
native society. That structure is based on the mutual indebtedness of the 
members of the society; the increase of these debts tends to strengthen the 
family ties. Where in other respects social solidarity is weakened by the im- 
pact of modern contacts, this development must be reassuring to all those who 
worry about the disintegration of native society. Many of them appreciate a 
moderately high bride-price as a guarantee of a more stable marriage. 

The argument is valid but that should not be a reason to forget that the 
Romans knew how to strengthen marriage ties by doing exactly the reverse. 
They gave a dowry, which the husband forfeited in case of divorce, because 
the dowry constituted the wife’s legitimate share. That dowry made the young 
couple self-supporting. More important still is that this institution has been 
adopted by the peoples of Western Europe and it would be of interest to know 
more about the contributions of the system of dowry-marriage to the pos- 
sibilities for capital-building and to the birth of that spirit of independence and 
enterprise which played such a predominant role in the exuberant growth of 
Western civilization. One thing is certain: by the bride-price system the young 
people of New Guinea are seriously impeded in their efforts to gain economic 
independence and progress. Nobody can become an entrepreneur, at least not 
at that young age where an early start still holds promise for financial success. 
Even the efforts of older people to act as small entrepreneurs are hampered by 
the indebtedness kept up and favored by an increasing bride-price. The system 
does not only compel people to incur debts but also to lend money and goods. 
All plans and endeavors to use available money for the improvement of pro- 
duction or the purchase of trade goods are liable to be crossed and thwarted 
at any given moment by family obligations. 

It is difficult to see how this situation could be remedied because that im- 
plies a thorough change of social codes. Nevertheless, such changes have 
happened before, viz., in European cultures. Moreover, the matter is impor- 
tant for a growing bride-price is not at all an exceptional development. It has 
been reported from many other places, e.g., from Indonesia, where it frustrates 
development in a similar way. 

Common to both cases of erring acculturation discussed above is the ap- 
plication of old social and cultural patterns to new circumstances into which 
they do not fit. Interesting cases of this application of the old pattern to new 
situations are found in the Indonesian culture area. One of the most remark- 
able among them is that of the upper political structure of the Indonesian 
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republic where—until recently—the president and the vice-president consti- 
tuted “the two-oneness Sukarno-Hatta,” as they were called officially. Many 
years ago Haga demonstrated the importance of two-headed government 
in the socio-political structure of the Indonesian village or league of villages 
(1924:119 ff.). The same tendency appears in the occurrence of a great number 
of dual princedoms in Indonesia. Best known among them are, in Java, the 
Susuhunan and the Mangkunegara at Solo, the Sultan and the Pakualam at 
Djogja, a Sultan Sepuh and a Sultan Anom (old and young sultan) at Tjerbon; 
in Bali almost everywhere a puri agung (great palace) was accompanied by a 
puri kaleran; in Sumbawa and Celebes a radja often found a radja muda 
(young rajah) or a radja bitjara (speaking rajah) by his side. In the days of the 
war of the republic against the Dutch, the proclamation of martial law with its 
division of power between military and civil officials favored the development 
of a new form of dual government. Visitors complained that no foreigner could 
travel or do anything whatever in one of the republican districts without the 
simultaneous consent of the district chief and the local military commander, 
both apparently exercising identical functions separately. 

A decidedly harmful form of survival of the old social pattern is presented 
by developments in South Celebes. The information available suggests a re- 
turn to the conditions prevalent before the pacification of the area by the 
Dutch in 1906. To readers of Friederici’s excellent ethnological novel (1948) 
this development is a serious and perhaps even baffling disappointment. The 
thorough difference between the ethos of the younger and that of the older 
generation, so competently pictured by this expert author, seemed to justify 
the hope that the younger generation would be able to lead the way to a better 
future. This expectation has not come true; thus far the old ethos of violence 
has triumphed over the new one of progress and freedom. 

The alarming power of the old ethos breeds suspicion against develop- 
ments which, on the face of it, are products of a new and completely different 
ethos. A case is made by the political ideal of “one hundred percent freedom,” 
at the outset welcomed by friends of Indonesia as the symbol of a rebirth. As a 
slogan the ideal is well-known to all visitors of post-war Indonesia. In 1945 
and 1946 they saw it painted on every second house in every Indonesian town. 
Even today the slogan is the favored refrain of political argument. The word 
freedom, however, is far from being an exact translation of the Indonesian 
original, merdeka. It is true that merdeka can be translated by “‘free’’ or 
“freedom,”’ but it also means “independence.” The two notions cannot be 
differentiated in the Indonesian language and in order to know what is meant 
by merdeka in Indonesian politics, it is advisable first to elaborate upon the 
difference between the two notions here combined. 

The fundamental difference between freedom and independence was never 
more clearly demonstrated than in Huizinga’s comment on the origin of Dutch 
independence. In 1581 the States General abjured their Spanish sovereign and 
when William of Orange refused to accept the sovereignty, the States General 
offered it first to France and then to England. It was not before 1587 that the 
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States General, deeply disappointed by repeated distressing experiences with 
foreign aid, reluctantly decided to be their own masters, and Huizinga con- 
cludes: “From the beginning freedom was the issue, independence never and 
in no way. Our national independence was born from emergency” (Huizinga 
1934: 283). 

Against this background the Indonesian word merdeka as a political notion 
can have no other meaning than independence. This and the difference between 
the Dutch insurrection against the Spaniards and the Indonesian one against 
the Dutch are well demonstrated in a pamphlet of 1932, dealing among other 
things with the subject of kemerdekaan (the substantive form of merdeka). 
The author—whose name was not mentioned in the typewritten copy which, 
years ago, went through my hands—explains that kemerdekaan bathin (inner 
freedom) is impossible as long as kemerdekaan politik (political freedom, that is, 
independence) has not been realized. The same idea was later expressed by 
Sukarno in one of his most famous speeches, when he said that political inde- 
pendence is but the beginning of freedom, the golden bridge leading to ulti- 
mate freedom (cf., Van Baal 1948:129, 130). The Marxist trend of the argu- 
ment need not bother us; suffice it to state that political independence is the 
most central among the notions implied in the word merdeka. The conclusion 
is justified that the glorification of kemerdekaan has nothing to do with politi- 
cal or philosophical liberalism but is symbolic of a passionate nationalism. 

What then does one hundred percent merdeka mean? Is it a simple con- 
fession of the faith that in the course of time political independence will bear 
the fruits of civic liberty and inner freedom? Or does it—without denying any 
of these expectations—express the desire for a form of absolute independence 
irreconcilable with modern multilateral interdependence of sovereign states? 
It is difficult to decide which of the two notions is prevalent. The two are not 
mutually exclusive and we may presume that alternately the one and the other 
interpretation are emphasized. Of the two the second deserves our special at- 
tention. Basically it is little more than an unrealistic archaic ambition of tribal 
self-reliance. It is probable that the immense popularity of the one hundred 
percent merdeka slogan among the lower classes has something to do with the 
implied primitivism. Interesting too is the association of the ideal with ex- 
pectations logically unconnected with the realization of absolute independence. 
There is, of course, an important difference between these expectations and 
those roused by prophetic movements aiming at the manifestation of a miracle. 
From one hundred percent merdeka immediate results are not expected and 
we might class these expectations with the futile hopes based on promises of 
political parties in our own culture, were it not that the incessant emphasis on 
absolute independence, presented as the way to progress by press and author- 
ities, is a manifestly inadequate means to that end and necessarily leads to its 
reverse. Instead of inducing capital investment and technical aid by foreign 
immigrants, capital and foreigners are exiled or discouraged. Increasing iso- 
lation and economic decline have taken the place of the necessary growth of 
international contacts. This isolationist tendency, apparent too in the ac- 
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cepted policy of extreme neutrality, is exactly the reverse of the objective of 
successful acculturation. It blocks the road towards the fulfillment of its fun- 
damental conditions. 

The combination of ultra-nationalism and isolationism is aggravated by a 
sometimes alarming aggressiveness, exposing itself in a variety of forms such 
as civil war, measures against the Dutch, campaigns for the conquest of New 
Guinea, and a predilection for the use of an aggressive terminology in public 
speech. Particularly favored are words like semangat (enthusiasm) and perdjoan- 
gan (struggle). All sorts of things must be diperdjoangkan (achieved by strug- 
gle): better education, political advancement, rural progress, economic de- 
velopment, in short, everything. It needs no comment that this aggressiveness 
fits well into the pattern of a passionate nationalism and an inflated notion of 
independence. But again, it is difficult to see how this ethos should assist the 
people in the achievement of real progress. 

The various cases of erring acculturation described above represent no 
more than a modest and rather haphazard selection from the wealth of ad- 
versities a backward people is liable to suffer on its way to acculturation. 
Admitted even that a survey of this kind is inevitably a partial one because it 
concentrates on the gloomier aspects of the process, there is ample cause for 
worry. Acculturation is not merely a scientific problem but above all a human 
and eventually even a political problem. As anthropologists we pretend to be 
experts on acculturation. To us the serious consequences of this issue for the 
welfare of human society and for the world as a whole are a challenge, impos- 
ing a grave obligation on every student in this special field. If our science as a 
science of human society is to be of any practical value, we must be able to do 
more than analyze. We are required to tender sound advice, sound not only 
generally, but also specifically in every case when acculturation goes astray 
and deviates from the road toward its imposed objective. Is our discipline so 
well advanced that we may shoulder this task with confidence? I think that no 
student of anthropology is likely to answer the question in the affirmative. 
Thus there is every reason to inquire into a few basic questions of method- 
ology. 

Foremost among these questions ranks the relevance of our methods with 
regard to acculturation which has a definite objective. For a successful accul- 
turation ethos, the cultural personality and basic ideals of a people are of 
fundamental importance. Is their mind confused by envy and distrust, do 
they indulge in daydreams or expect miracles, are they encumbered by loyal- 
ties to obsolete tribal or family obligations, or are they open to rational plan- 
ning and prepared to work hard? It would be unjustified to say that these 
problems, and similar questions of cultural background generally, have been 
ignored in acculturation studies. Nevertheless, there is reason to complain that 
the attention paid to them has been unsystematic and, consequently, the re- 
sults unsatisfactory. In the usual method of investigating acculturation there 
is no proper place for the systematic study of these problems. This method has 
its origin in the techniques applied by the diffusionists who were the first to in- 
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vestigate problems of culture contact. They concentrated their attention on 
specific cultural elements, such as moccasins and teepees. The modern stand- 
ard monograph on acculturation deals laboriously with one cultural element or 
trait after another, it studies its changes and investigates the effect of newly 
introduced elements on other cultural traits, but all this work rarely results in 
a study of the changing culture as a whole. In his latest book, Ian Hogbin, 
treading the footsteps of Malinowski, recommended the study of changing in- 
stitutions instead of changing elements (1958). This, certainly, is an improve- 
ment, but it is an improvement only within the limits set by the prevalent 
method, an adaptation of a method for studying changes in material culture 
to the study of social change. It is not the decisive step in a new direction lead- 
ing towards the study of changes in the cultural whole, the kind of study we 
want for a better understanding of motives and general trends. 

Suggestions for new methods should be preceded by an appraisal of the 
virtues of the old one, lest these virtues be forgotten. The outstanding merit of 
the usual method lies in its opportunities for extensive inventorization. No 
scientific research can be successful unless preceded by careful preparation of 
an inventory. The laborious and systematic survey of cultural elements, traits 
and institutions leads to the discovery of interesting developments or of im- 
portant clues. A good example is afforded by studies of the impact of the intro- 
duction of ironware on the culture of Neolithic peoples. For a good preliminary 
survey the use of the customary method is indispensable. Nevertheless, even 
the complete survey, covering all the old and new elements and institutions, 
and investigating the specific interest of every particular change, is unable to 
give a complete picture. Something is lacking, leaving the reader unsatisfied. 
This even happens to be the case with such an admirable survey as the one 
given by Barnett in his Junovation (1953). The one thing lacking is the vision 
of the whole. If it ever be the case, then in culture the whole is more than the 
sum of its constituent parts. In a survey of elements and institutions there is 
no place for the study of inner motives of a general nature, nor for that of the 
impression made on backward peoples by our civilization as a whole. 

Here again is an important aspect of acculturation. The world of primitive 
peoples is a small—often even a very small—world, held within narrow limits of 
space and time. There are cultures in which not more than three generations 
separate the present from the mythical era of the tribal ancestors. In this 
small world man depends upon nature and environment to a degree we can 
hardly imagine. His confrontation with the modern world is an experience of 
exceptional importance. It does not take him long to acknowledge that new 
world, with its fabulous wealth and its inexhaustible opportunities for a better 
way of life, as the true and real world, and to realize the fallacy of his own 
world. The acceptance of the reality of the new world is made the easier be- 
cause it does not remain the alien world of first encounter, but is brought with- 
in his immediate reach. What changes are effectuated on the world view and on 
the personal attitudes of the inmate of the small world of autochthonous cul- 
ture? What forces are set in motion when the wish to participate in the new 
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world takes possession of the small world’s inmates? These questions are not 
new. What we want is a method automatically involving them in discussion. 
These questions need appropriate attention and this attention should be given 
in such a manner as to make the discussion relevant to the specific objective of 
acculturation. 

A methodical approach to the basic problems of attitudes toward life, 
world view, cultural personality, and reactions toward the impact of cultural 
change in its all-embracing effect on the people’s life, is guaranteed as soon as 
we decide to distinguish between a macro- and a micro-structure in accultura- 
tion-processes. The terms are based on a simile. Every amateur sailor is ac- 
quainted with the network of ripples traced by the wind on the surface of the 
waves. Professional sailors call these ripples micro-waves which, indeed, they 
are. Similarly, the change in separate cultural elements, traits, or institutions 
caused by acculturation could be called the micro-structure of acculturation. 
The description of this micro-structure by means of a survey following the 
customary method should precede the study of phenomena belonging to the 
macro-structure, including changes of ethos and cultural personality and reac- 
tions to situations of a total and all-embracing character. 

More trouble arises from the requirement that the discussion of these 
problems should be relevant to the specific objective of acculturation. This 
approach requires that the analysis of any case of acculturation offer oppor- 
tunity for relating the results of change at any given time to the ultimate ob- 
jective. That objective has been described as the participation as free nations 
in world-wide contacts and human progress in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the Charter of the United Nations. Perhaps there are other and 
better formulations, perhaps it is enough simply to speak of progress, but 
whatever the wording, acculturation always presupposes partaking of modern 
civilization in the sense of world-civilization. This is not to be equated with a 
complete westernization. Westernization embraces more than the acceptance 
of the technical apparatus and the philosophy of Western civilization; it im- 
plies the transplantation of its complete background, including its ethos, its 
cultural personality and basic attitudes. The question whether our civilization 
comes forth from a single ethos and cultural personality or has its roots in a 
more complicated socio-psychological situation is not at issue here, nor need 
we discuss the disputable possibility of transplanting an ethos or a cultural 
personality. Even if it were possible it is simply undesirable. There is too much 
trouble and strife within our own culture to wish to transfer its total psy- 
chological and spiritual background. Neither is it necessary to exclude the 
possibility of partaking of our modern culture and its technical opportunities 
to make a better way of life without simultaneously borrowing all our virtues 
and vices and the complete set of our basic ambitions and ideals. It is probable 
that some of them had better be discarded, just as it is probable that other 
peoples possess qualities, rare among us, which could be an asset to modern 
social and cultural life. This being granted, it is necessary on the other hand to 
realize that there must be elements in Western ethos and personality structure 
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which constitute basic conditions for a successful partaking of modern civiliza- 
tion. These basic elements, these fundamental character traits, should be 
known. What then are these characteristics of fundamental relevance to suc- 
cessful acculturation? 

It bespeaks the present state of our scientific approach to acculturation 
that no answer can be given to this question. Notwithstanding the fact that 
such an answer is of fundamental importance to everyone who has something 
to do with the actual practice of acculturation, we simply do not know it. All 
the same, if we want to help people in their efforts towards acculturation, we 
must be able to tell them what is useful, what are the basic ideals they should 
pursue, what are the character traits to be encouraged in their youngsters and 
which peculiarities in their own culture they should overcome. 

For an evaluation of the progress made towards successful acculturation, a 
knowledge of the basic requirements for partaking of modern life and culture 
is indispensable. Today such an evaluation is impossible and it must be ad- 
mitted that the opportunities to acquire more insight in this matter are poor. 
Inquiring into the nature of one’s own culture has something to do with self- 
knowledge. We are partial with respect to results and, to acquire a moderate 
degree of objectivity, precautions are necessary in order to preclude the inter- 
ference of prejudice. It is not improbable that the standards of favorable and 
unfavorable qualities applied by psychotechnical advisory bureaus for voca- 
tional guidance offer an initial opportunity for the gathering of some knowl- 
edge of the basic requirements for cultural character building. Perhaps there 
are other opportunities. It is urgent that they be examined, because the total 
absence of a standard for the evaluation of acculturation processes cripples all 
efforts to tender assistance and expert advice of practical value. 

Expert advice is needed in many fields, most of all in that of education. 
Education is the most important tool for the advancement of acculturation. It 
is more comprehensive than mere training. It does not stop short at imparting 
the technical knowledge required to pass an examination. Education includes 
character building and the imparting of the understanding necessary to the 
practical appliance of the acquired knowledge in a socially beneficial way. The 
logic of it is simple enough, but there is a strong tendency to underrate the in- 
herent difficulties. Methods applied in the education of youthful persons in 
backward countries are usually borrowed from Europe or North America. 
These methods were devised for the education of children and adolescents be- 
longing to the social group of the educator. When these children enter school, 
they have already been partially trained for life in modern society and through- 
out further education their training is promoted by everyday experience. 
Teacher and children share common ideals, common customs and a common 
background. In the European or North American societies everyone is edu- 
cated to partake of life in his own culture, whereas school education in back- 
ward countries is directed towards participation in a foreign culture. 

Education is given to children already partially educated within a cultural 
pattern which in several respects is at variance with the objectives of school 
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education. Home training has been promoting character traits different from 
those needed for life in modern society. Everyday experience within their own 
community is experience in another pattern of life than the one underlying 
European education. The ideals and expectations cherished in the children’s 
own society differ from those of modern civilization. Thus the educative aspect 
of school training is complicated by difficulties unknown to our European sys- 
tems of education. Notwithstanding this, education is entrusted to teachers 
who, if they come from western countries, have at best a hazy notion of the 
problems involved, or, if they are natives, have not themselves advanced far 
enough in acculturation to make us feel confident about the result of their 
activities. In brief, it is to the training of students that expert attention is 
given, but not to their education. 

An interesting problem is the amount of education to be given at any 
stage of acculturation. It is a problem often dissimulated by budgetary re- 
strictions or by the unwillingness of parents to send their children to school. 
These difficulties need not occupy us here. The important problem is the cor- 
relation between economic development and the total amount of education 
given to the younger generation. When education is far ahead of economic 
development, young people leaving school will not succeed in finding work 
where they can apply the knowledge they have gathered. They have to be con- 
tent with poorly paid jobs. Socially the disappointment experienced by these 
young people is a serious drawback, eventually even a danger, especially when 
their number is big enough to create a class of unemployed or underemployed 
semi-intellectuals. On the other hand, the cargo cults of Melanesia and the 
messianic movements of Africa clearly demonstrate the dangers involved in an 
amount of education inadequate to overcome the sphere of magic and miracle 
in which life there is still embedded. What these people want is a notion of the 
logical sequence of things and of the importance of action guided by the results 
of experiment. Education must bring them at least something of the elemen- 
tary fundamentals of Western secular success. School training is in itself a use- 
ful stimulus towards another approach to the surrounding world. The repeated 
manipulation of figures and their application in expressing different items of 
that world in terms of space and number contribute to the birth of another atti- 
tude towards the world surrounding them, to making that world more into an 
object of research and activity, and to diminishing the sway of that mystic ex- 
perience in which the world is an all-embracing, awe-inspiring power full of 
unexplained intentionality. To that end more and better education is indis- 
pensable. A six year course is undoubtedly a minimum when an initial notion 
of the rational sequence of things is to be imparted. Even so, education will be 
well ahead of economic development in many areas. This, however, has to be 
accepted; if this amount of education is made general it is not improbable that 
psychological repercussions to unemployment or employment below the proper 
level may become less violent than in areas where semi-intellectuals have more 
reason to feel themselves as belonging to the chosen few. 

Teaching the teachers is another problem. They should be aware of the 
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general objectives of their educative task. To that end their own acculturation 
should be complete, which it rarely is. Even in case the efforts to train a num- 
ber of fully competent teachers within a relatively short time should be success- 
ful, it is yet problematic whether such training does not make such teachers 
hopelessly unfit for work in the simple and uneventful sphere of the village. 

Where the teacher problem is not likely to be solved in a satisfactory way 
for many years to come, the drafting of good textbooks is one of the most im- 
portant needs. The present author’s knowledge of textbooks is naturally re- 
stricted. However, the readers which he came across all had one thing in 
common. All of them were nice books on nice people leading a nice life and 
doing sensible things. Whether used in British, Australian or Dutch territories, 
they were all of the same kind as those used in European elementary schools. 
That does not mean that they were translations; they were all well adapted to 
the specific environment in which they were used and a fair amount of didactic 
and educational value cannot be denied to them. However, the method of pre- 
senting the material to the pupil shows a similarity between books used in 
backward countries and those in use in European schools, which raises the 
question as to whether the profound difference in background has been sufh- 
ciently compensated for by the transfer of the story’s scene of action from the 
European sphere to that of the native village or the territorial township. It is 
probable that the children living in backward countries want a completely dif- 
ferent approach. The present author’s idea is that what they want are lessons, 
lessons how to behave, lessons ending with a rhymed proverb or rule of life, 
easily attaching to their memory. Of course, such a method is old-fashioned 
and it must be admitted that professional teachers usually agree that the idea 
is wrong, but yet it is difficult to see why the teacher’s intuition should be 
better than the anthropologist’s when both have to rely on intuition to decide 
in what way education should be brought. 

The need for reading material and better textbooks for the higher grades 
and for adult education is even more pressing. These people want better knowl- 
edge about the growth of Western society and western economics, about the 
efforts and the trouble taken to acquire knowledge and to make progress, 
facts about the tears and the toil of the often poorly paid laborer, an introduc- 
tion to a better understanding of the basic significance of the loyal discharge of 
simple duties for common well-being. Textbooks on arithmetic should teach 
these people some of the principles of business accounting and simple com- 
mercial economics. Readers should contain a warning not to cherish high ex- 
pectations as a result of individual exertion and not to indulge in self-assertion 
or feelings of envy and jealousy. They should convey knowledge of other 
people’s ways of life, e.g., the way a European couple starts its married life. 

A great number of things are necessary if we want to promote a successful 
acculturation of backward peoples. The trouble is that the present state or our 
scientific knowledge does not allow the formulation of any definite advice. For 
this reason a common effort is necessary, first of all in the field of education. 
The problems involved are of no less interest to young nations than they are to 
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metropolitan countries administering dependent territories or to powers ren- 
dering technical assistance. That assistance will be of small value when the 
educative aspect is neglected. International cooperation is needed to find out 
the fundamental difficulties and to establish the real needs, for a reexamination 
of methods and the promotion of the drafting of more and better textbooks. 

In our shrinking world where cultural isolation is an impossibility, erring 
acculturation ranks high among the dangers threatening a progressive develop- 
ment of friendly relations and better understanding among the nations. 
Usually, colonialism is blamed for the tensions between the Afro-Asian nations 
and the Western world. There is no reason to deny the share of colonialism in 
the origin of these tensions, but it is committing ourselves to a serious and mis- 
leading underrating of the real complexity of the factors leading to the present 
disturbance of race relations, when all the blame is laid on the colonial past. 
Fundamentally, this is a negative attitude, limiting action to the combating of 
colonial rule and not contributing positive assistance in the struggle for social 
and cultural progress. It is up to applied anthropology to promote a better 
understanding of these problems by a study of the factors impeding and pro- 
moting progress among backward peoples and by a careful aaventigoiaen of the 
implications of successful acculturation. 
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Some Social Functions of Kutchin Anxiety! 


RICHARD SLOBODIN 


Cornell University 


NXIETY may be defined as a generalized rise in tension or, to paraphrase 
H. S. Sullivan, a drop in euphoria, in anticipation of pain or deprivation. 
The anticipatory aspect of anxiety and its diffuse nature are central both to 
the “ordinary common-sense meaning’ of the term (Homans 1941: 164n) 
and its clinical usage (e.g., Freud 1936:112n). Goldstein (1939), Sullivan 
(1946, 1948) and Cameron (1947), among other psychologists, distinguish 
anxiety from fear by the diffuse nature of the former; their definitions “all 
stress the vagueness of cognitive structure as one of the central factors in 
anxiety, a factor directly—if not ultimately—responsible for the helplessness 
which is an integral part of any experience of strong anxiety” (Hanfmann 
1950: 64). 

Students of society have seen anxiety as a condition of disorganization 
wherein the individual requires the support or the discipline provided by social 
control; they have also found anxiety to be in itself a driving force for social 
control. Thus Malinowski’s theory of magic explains magical ritual as a means 
for reducing anxiety arising from the inadequacy of realistic techniques for 
controlling the forces of nature (1935; 1948:12-14, 60; Homans 1941). Na- 
tivistic movements have been viewed as mechanisms for relieving anxiety re- 
sulting from drastic sociocultural change (Gillin 1942; Linton 1943; Hallowell 
1945). On the other hand, from Kierkegaard—if not earlier—to the psycho- 
analysts it has been asserted that anxiety is a great teacher. Whiting (1941) 
has shown specifically how it plays a part in the enculturation process. Hallo- 
well (1941) has indicated its social value in another context, where antisocial 
behavior is inhibited through techniques for intensifying anxiety. 

Hallowell’s contributions to the study of both social aspects of anxiety are 
based upon researches among American Indian cultures of the northern Wood- 
land area. The purpose of this paper is to indicate how, among another north- 
ern American Indian people, the Kutchin, anxiety may serve as a positive 
social force, enhancing group cohesion, even though it is not acted out ina 
shared ritual. At the same time, certain characteristics of Kutchin status rela- 
tionships are noted which may operate centripetally in situations where, 
among peoples of very similar culture, entirely centrifugal tendencies have been 
described. 

A high level of “free-floating” anxiety has been observed among Indians of 
the American boreal forest. This has been seen as reaction to the threat of 
traumatic situations such as hunger or disease with which the cultures in ques- 
tion are unable adequately to cope (Landes 1937:88; Hallowell 1946:225).? On 
the level of personality development, the generalized and “disproportionate” 
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nature of the anxiety has been related, in studies of various tribes, to features 
of child training such as its marked discontinuity (Honigmann 1947: 236; 
1949:180-82) and the use of scaring techniques in discipline (Barnouw 
1950:19). Projected as mutual distrust within each community, this anxiety 
has been described as interacting with sorcery and suspicions of sorcery among 
northeastern Algonkians (Jenness 1935: 86-89; Landes 1937: passim; Hallowell 
1946:219, 221, passim); with witch-fear among the northern Athapaskan 
Kaska (Honigmann 1947:234-38). 

Accounts of these peoples agree that anxiety has been socially centrifugal 
in effect, resulting in “atomism” or extreme individualism among northern 
Woodland Indians. “It is impossible,’ Hallowell points out in this connection, 
“for people to get together when their outlook is colored by the possibility of 
malevolence” (Hallowell 1946:222. Cf. Landes 1938:178; Honigmann 
1949:155; Barnouw 1955:353). 

The Athapaskan-speaking Peel River Kutchin Indians, hunters and trap- 
pers of the western Canadian arctic and subarctic, bear a burden of anxiety 
which appears similar to that reported for other northern forest tribes. It is not 
intended here to discuss the etiology of Kutchin anxiety. Institutionalized 
mechanisms for reducing anxiety compare with those described for other 
peoples of the American North: surface amiability, rather narrow channelling 
of overt emotional expression, strong emphasis upon individual achievement. 
Yet Kutchin culture, while showing many resemblances in this area to the cul- 
tures of other northern Indians, also reveals significant differences. Thus, 
Kutchin social structure is by no means amorphous, although it is flexible and 
adaptable. Self-sufficiency is highly valued, but so is social responsibility and 
regard for community interests; these qualities are prerequisite to leadership 
(Slobodin 1959: 78, 127). Some social processes tend to segregate those of low 
status but others operate toward their reintegration into the community. This 
cultural ambivalence, this mixture, from the individual’s point of view, of mo- 
tives is strikingly evident in the characteristic Kutchin attitude toward the sol- 
itary person, the isolate—one who, through accident or misfortune, has been 
cut off from the community. In contrast, for example, to the situation reported 
for the Ojibwa, where “‘security [is] given only by confidence in one’s power to 
stand alone” (Mead 1937:498) and to walk warily, Kutchin devices for anxi- 
ety-reduction involve enhancement of social solidarity. 

At the outset it must be emphasized that sorcery behavior and evidences of 
witch-fear are conspicuous by their absence from Peel River Kutchin culture 
—especially conspicuous since both types of phenomenon are readily observ- 
able among Slaves of the upper or more southerly Mackenzie Valley. As a Peel 
River informant said of the Slave, ‘“‘They are always singing at each other.” 

Aside from a few syncretisms, pre-Christian or non-Christian supernatural 
beliefs appear to have force only among the oldest members of the Peel River 
band. All Peel River people are acquainted with medicine and guardian-spirit 
concepts as found in neighboring cultures. Some regard these concepts with 
tolerant amusement, others with nostalgic regret, but all agree that they are 
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quite passé. Peel River people profess to be amused by the reputation for sor- 
cery which the Kutchin enjoy in some upper Mackenzie communities. Many 
members of the band are acquainted with the Algonkian witiko-windigo, but 
deny that any analogous concept has existed in Kutchin culture (cf. Cooper 
1946: 296). 

Among the Peel River people, however, a striking type of anxiety projec- 
tion is the fear of isolated survivors of a disaster, or of persons who have be- 
come alienated from the community, at first physically and then socially. Some 
recent examples of such fear, and its expression as well in Peel River tradition, 
illustrate important themes in the culture which have a centripetal manifesta- 
tion in social behavior, balancing and counteracting centrifugal tendencies. 
There is a drawing together of people and a reinforcement of communal bonds 
even while, in some respects, mutual distrust is evidenced and social distance 


is emphasized. 


Case 1. In the summer of 1936 a gasoline explosion destroyed a motorboat in which 
four Peel River youths were traveling the Mackenzie River Delta. The bodies of two 
victims were recovered and identified immediately. A third was found several weeks 
later, damaged beyond positive recognition. Evidences of a fourth body have never 
been found. 

The third corpse was that of either Wilfred Laurier Stewart or Philip Blake. When 
they learned that a third body had been recovered, the families of both boys immedi- 
ately claimed it, sight unseen. The entire Blake and Stewart connections turned out 
in force for the inquest. The coroner’s jury, confronted by conflicting testimony and 
unsatisfactory evidence, failed to declare an identification. 

Subsequently, rumors began to circulate. Evidences of Philip, or Wilfred, were 
reported here and there throughout the lower Peel and Mackenzie Delta country. 
Each family was assiduous in spreading stories implying that the boy of the other 
family was the survivor. No Kutchin accepted the conclusion of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police that there was no survivor, but only an unrecovered body. After a 
few months it became clear that the stories about Philip Blake were taking hold better 
than those naming Wilfred Stewart as the youth still living. Within half a year, the 
Blakes quietly gave up the propaganda struggle. However, as of 1947, eleven years 
later, to suggest in the presence of a Blake that Philip might still be alive was to pre- 
cipitate a fight. 

Rumor gradually took Philip southward in the Mackenzie drainage. Always he was 
near an encampment or a cabin when sighted, but he remained elusive and aloof, 
evading a meeting. In 1946 I was told that a white man who knew the Peel River 
people had met Philip at Fort Smith, 900 miles to the southeast. In the same year 
two half-breeds from the Peel River, visiting the Calgary Stampede in Alberta, had 
seen Philip there. In both cases he had failed to respond to greetings and had soon 


disappeared. 


Taken by itself, this episode is an example of the colorful rumor which en- 
livens a small and close-knit community. It is also an expression of interfamily 
animosity and intergroup hostility, since the Blakes are half-breeds.* The fact 
that Philip rather than Wilfred was settled on to fill the ambiguous and some- 
what sinister role of survivor is certainly conditioned by Philip’s half-breed 
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status. However, a number of other incidents and traditions suggest that the 
story of Philip Blake represents a characteristic and well established motif in 
Peel River Kutchin culture. 


Case 2. In the spring of 1944, William cpze (‘‘Ear’’), a Crow River Kutchin living 
on the Peel, offered to take fourteen-year-old Roderick Drymeat with him to hunt 
muskrats in the Mackenzie Delta. William and Roderick became separated, and 
William was unable to find the boy. Frantic, he made his way to the nearest large 
watercourse, where a “second chief” of the Peel River band was camped. Although 
all were engrossed in the annual harvest of muskrats, a search party was readily formed. 
In two days, Roderick was found. 

Relating the incident later, William commented, “I never felt so good in all my 
life as when we found Roderick. I was sure scared, myself.”’ 

Accounts of the meeting with Roderick were obtained from several persons who had 
taken part in the search. While differing in detail, they agreed that when Roderick was 
first sighted dimly, through thick bush, both rescuers and lost boy paused and waited. 
There was a feeling that Roderick must be approached quietly and circumspectly, for 
his own sake; otherwise, overwhelmed by the approach of so many people, he might 
bolt into the woods like a wild thing and be lost again. One man alone—William in 
some accounts, the “second chief” in others— approached the boy quietly and led 
him back to the search party. 

After I had become fairly well acquainted with Roderick in 1947, I took occasion, 
when we were traveling together, to ask him about the incident, which had occurred 
three years previously. His response was startling: he professed to remember nothing 
about it. He well remembered going rat-hunting with William that spring, but volun- 
teered no information about being lost and found again. When asked directly, he denied 
it. When it was pointed out that a dozen people had witnessed his rescue, he lapsed 
into silence. Roderick soon appeared to recover his equanimity, and we continued our 
short trip amicably. 

A few months later, the fortunes of the Drymeat family happened to come up in 
conversation with a man who was an acknowledged kinsman and supporter of theirs— 
the Drymeats were poor, and the poor have few acknowledged kinsmen. ‘That bunch 
has been pretty poor,” the man remarked, “but they are going up. Roderick is a good 
hunter and he is going to be better. You may not believe this.”’ I expressed gratification 
at the improvement in the Drymeat family’s position, and wondered why it was 
thought I might not believe it. ‘Well, you listen to everybody, and so you hear a lot 
of talk,’ was the reply. 

For Roderick Drymeat as well as for William «epze, their separation in the forest 
was a traumatic experience. At the time of the incident, the Drymeats had been im- 
poverished since the early death of Roderick’s father some years previously. His 
widow had not remarried. The status of the family was quite insecure; few people 
acknowledged kinship with it or came to its support or defense in conflict situations. 
Another kin-group, itself of insecure status but large in number, had interfered with 
the small traplines of Mrs. Drymeat and her children. Disapproval of this behavior 
had been cautiously voiced but nothing had been done about it. A relatively accul- 
turated half-breed, commenting on the situation, expressed what he considered the 
white man’s view: “The Indians are bad about things like that; they jump on some- 
body when he is down.” It has been true, and remains true, that those who are low in 
the wealth-rank hierarchy are marginal to the community. The social distance between 
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them and the rest of the community is signalized by physical distance in camp and, for- 
merly, in seasonal migrations of social groupings. 

Three years after being lost, Roderick, a vigorous and capable youth assisted by 
an equally competent younger sister, was working his family’s way out of debt and 
dependency and toward a respectable position. However, the family was as yet far from 
secure in the improved status. Whether Roderick had really forgotten the episode of 
being lost is not clear, but quite clear is the severe threat of renewed social isolation 
which the incident, even in retrospect, posed for Roderick and his family. 


As it happens, all of the protagonists of these incidents are marginal per- 
sons. Philip Blake was a half-breed; although his family is closely bound to the 
Peel River community, there is latent intergroup hostility which occasionally 
flares at crises. William is not a Peel River man; moreover, he is considered 
something of a ne’er-do-well. Roderick Drymeat was of low status at the time 
of his disappearance. It might well be supposed that suspicion attaching to 
these persons could be accounted for by their ambiguous position. Fortunately 
for the clarification of the type of anxiety projection involved here, there is an- 
other recent case which concerns men of high status and high personal prestige: 


Case 3. Peter Alexis and James Simon are two of the most respected and most 
popular men in the band. Both are excellent hunters. Peter is one of the “richest” 
Peel River men, that is, high on the wealth-ranking scale. James is a catechist of the 
Church of England and at times acting minister for the settlement of Fort McPherson, 
N.W.T. Both men are completely of the Peel River Kutchin, grandsons and great- 
grandsons of band chiefs, brothers to each other in Kutchin terms, close friends and 
trapping partners since boyhood. 

One summer in the 1940’s they were camped together when Peter fell ill. As he 
appeared to be growing weaker after several days, the men agreed to strike camp 
and start across country toward the nearest encampment of their people. Peter would 
crawl along as best he could. Fortunately he took a turn for the better just before they 
set out. 

Both men, in describing the incident, made it clear that Peter intended to make 
this apparently final effort for James’ sake, and that James acquiesced in the advisabil- 
ity of it. “We didn’t want Peter to die alone with me,” James explained. ‘People 
would talk.” Pressed for further explanation, he added, “You see, it’s bad to be the 
one who’s left alive. That’s what we think.” 


The friendship of Peter and James is well known, and James, as has been 
noted, is a man of the highest repute. It cannot even be said that as a church 
leader he is one of the “‘unco’ godly”’ who might be suspected of dark motives. 
Far from being sanctimonious, he wears his piety lightly enough to be the most 
popular, among the irreverent youth, of all middle-generation men. That he 
and his fraternal partner should anticipate suspicion attaching to James as 
Peter’s survivor suggests the existence here of a situation and a community re- 
action that are status-irrelevant, transcending the interplay of individual per- 
sonalities. 

Expressions of anxiety concerning the lone survivor or the isolated small 
group of survivors are frequent in Peel River folklore. The most clearly ana- 
logous tradition is that of the mana-i, known in the English of the region as 
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“bush man.” This is the local form of a belief ‘widely spread among Northern 
Athapaskan tribes” (Osgood 1936: 154). 

Most Kutchin stories concern physical hardship or death through priva- 
tion. As an informant commented, “‘A story is no good without starvation in 
it.” In the past, when starvation threatened a large group of the people or a 
number of small camps within a restricted area, so that it became impossible to 
seek further for food, there was a strong tendency for the people to draw to- 
gether or to remain together, awaiting death as a cohesive group. Several loca- 
tions in Peel River country are named in Kutchin as places where a number of 
families starved and died together. 

Occasionally a single family would fail to join its fellows in despair. If the 
family happened to find game and was unable to bring food to the main party 
in time, so that the others died, tradition holds that the line family of survivors 
avoided other people thenceforth. As an informant put it, “They were too sad 
to be with other people. And besides, they were afraid of the people.”’ The sur- 
vivors, it is said, would build a pit lodge with a carefully camouflaged dome 
roof, avoiding the use of fire whenever other humans were in the vicinity. Such 
people became bush men. 

Other bush men were individuals, sole survivors of single or paired families‘ 
whose other members had fallen victims to misfortune. 

The northern Athapaskan concept of bush men is well known. Observers 
have been particularly impressed by the Indians’ apparent fear reactions in 
this connection. Fr. Petitot writes of wholesale terror of imaginary enemies 
which swept the Kutchin each summer (1876: xxi). Fr. Morice, reporting the 
bush man belief, remarks of Athapaskan Indians that “one may almost say 
that cowardice is one of their characteristic traits” (1897:63). John Firth, 
Hudson’s Bay Company trader resident among the eastern Kutchin for 65 
years, told me stories of whole encampments firing into the forest at supposi- 
tious wanderers in the night. 

However, Peel River traditions of bush men reveal a contrast or mixture of 
attitudes: fear and suspicion on the one hand, pity and friendliness on the 
other. Sometimes traditional stories end with the killing of the bush men upon 
their discovery by the main band; sometimes the conclusion is a happy re- 
union, 

These contrasting attitudes are often seen in the same story. Thus a name- 
less suspicion attached to Philip Blake, yet there was a good deal of feeling 
that he ought to be helped, and that one would help him if one encountered 
him, while avoiding close contact, especially if other humans were not nearby. 


Case 4. I had occasion to witness the expression of this ambivalence in relation to 
a bush man who excited the community in the summer of 1946. A Slave Indian deck- 
hand was reported missing from the first river boat to arrive on the lower Mackenzie 
that summer. Soon thereafter, two fifteen-year-old boys, hunting together in the 
Mackenzie Delta, declared that a stranger dressed in a ragged parka cover suddenly 
appeared near them. As one of the boys raised his rifle, the man threw a small stick 
which paralyzed the boy’s arm. The man then went away. During the ensuing fort- 
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night, strange human tracks and signs were seen throughout the lower Peel and 
upper Delta country. Every evening, canoe-loads of boys and young men scouted up 
creeks and around lakes, looking for the mysterious stranger. They carried loaded rifles, 
but they also carried food, tobacco, matches, and other supplies, which they left on 
the shore at conspicuous points. 

The next steamboat brought news that the Slave deckhand had jumped ship at 
Fort Simpson, some 500 miles upstream. He had never reached Kutchin country. With 
this news, the excitement soon died down. 


In these and similar stories, the survivor or isolate is not openly accused of 
any wrongdoing. Occasionally half-breeds and Whites, relating such tales, 
ascribe crime to the allegedly missing person—the death of those he has sur- 
vived or, in a case such as that of the deckhand, some other depredation. 
Kutchin are not known thus to give a name to the object of anxiety. The shar- 
ing in the bush man concept on the part of some persons outside of Kutchin 
society is an instance of the contagion of belief, and by no means the only such 
instance in the lower Mackenzie region. As Whites and acculturated half- 
breeds do not experience the concept in the same emotional context as do the 
Kutchin, these non-Kutchin justify the uneasiness they feel by ascribing to the 
bush man a specific delinquency. These open accusations point up by contrast 
the strong inhibition of the Kutchin against public expression of malice, a re- 
straint which the Kutchin share with all other northern forest peoples whose 
cultures have been recorded. 

So far in this discussion, certain centrifugal or ‘“‘atomistic”’ tendencies in 
Peel River society have been exemplified which are analogous to those found 
among other northern Indians, and which have been interpreted in the liter- 
ature as expressions of anxiety. Other tendencies in Peel River conduct have 
been observed which have a contrary social effect; it is suggested that these 
may equally well be seen as expressions of anxiety, or as intensifications in 
anxiety of general types of social behavior. Both kinds of example are sum- 
marized below. 


Centrifugal, Dispersive Centripetal, Cohesive 
Case 1: 
Contention between families over iden- Sentiment that Philip was to be pitied and 
tification of body. helped. 
Enduring suspicion attaching to Philip Alleged attempts to speak to him by those 
Blake. who claimed to have seen him. 
Case 2: 

Fear felt by William lest he figureasalone Immediate group search for Roderick, in- 
survivor. terrupting lucrative muskrat-hunting. 
Mutual caution and hesitation between Careful approach to the lost boy to pre- 

Roderick Drymeat and rescue party. vent his flight. 
Marginality of Drymeats asa poor family. Acceptance by the community of the Dry- 
Subsequent “amnesia” of Roderick; his meats’ improved status. 
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Case 3: 


Fear felt by Peter Alexisand James Simon Peter Alexis’ intended effort, despite ill- 
lest James become a lone survivor. ness and feebleness, to minimize James’ 
jeopardy. 


Case 4: 


Unrealistic fear of allegedly missing The leaving of food and other supplies for 
stranger. the stranger. 
Armed search for him. 


Bush man tradition: 


Bush men sometimes killed. Bush men sometimes reintegrated into the 
community. 


A further ambiguity in regard to bush men is that they are half-human, 
half-supernatural. A lost human may take on preternatural qualities in re- 
markably short order, yet he retains a good deal of humanity for a very long 
time. In keeping with this, the bush man is not very powerful; he is at worst a 
qualified menace. 

The general Algonkian witiko-windigo, the Swamp Cree ofchipweak (Honig- 
mann 1954:398), and the “helpers” of sorcerers everywhere in the North ap- 
pear to possess power ranging from considerable to overwhelming. The danger 
they bring can be averted as a rule only through the aid of still more powerful 
and dangerous supernaturals. This is not true of the bush man, who appears to 
have a little more power than the average person but can be overmatched on 
occasion by humans who are not necessarily powerful shamans but are able to 
bring a modicum of medicine to bear on the situation. In the 1930’s two elderly 
members of the Peel River band were well-known for their encounters with 
bush men while themselves alone in the bush a short distance from an encamp- 
ment. Each had a way of staggering into camp with clothing in disarray, tri- 
umphantly announcing his victory in a wrestling match with a bush man. 
What may have been the effect of such performances in the past is not certain; 
in the modern society they cause much amusement. On one occasion which I 
witnessed, a young man called out to one of these spirit-wrestlers, ““‘Why don’t 
you pick on someone your own size?”’ This is an almost literal translation of the 
Kutchin comment; bush men are generally, although vaguely, conceived as 
dwarfish. 

It has been stated that bush men were in the past usually survivors of dis- 
aster which had struck the congregated band or a large portion thereof. The 
tendency to draw together in time of emergency or disaster is still strong 
among the Kutchin. Euro-Canadian economy and polity, especially the relief 
in kind issued by the Dominion Indian Affairs Branch, have in recent years 
eliminated the threat of outright starvation to large groups. As among other 
nonurban peoples, the threat of famine has been replaced by that of epidemic 
disease. In recent generations, whenever widespread contagious disease has 
reached the Peel River band or has seriously impended, the community’s reac- 
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tion has been to draw together into a large encampment clustered around the 
band chief or other outstanding leader. 

A case in point occurred during the winter of 1944, when epidemic measles 
threatened the region of the Mackenzie Delta, peripheral to the Peel River 
habitat. Several Peel River Kutchin families were affected. Their homes were 
quarantined, and the local Indian Agent advised Indians and Eskimo not to 
come in to the settlements of the region, as is customary during the Christmas- 
New Year season. 

A majority of the Peel River band congregated in a camp just west of the 
Delta, under the leadership of the band chief; they remained together for over 
a month, which is longer than the usual midwinter gathering. Much resent- 
ment was expressed against the quarantine. The chief was quoted as declaring 
that if they were going to die, they might as well all die together. 

The same sort of thing occurs on a smaller scale when an individual falls 
seriously ill; the kinfolk of the patient crowd in upon him. The result of this 
practice in furthering the spread of infectious disease constitutes a major public 
health problem, especially in the case of acute miliary tuberculosis. Strenuous 
opposition on the part of Canadian authorities has had little effect, although in 
recent years some of the afflicted persons themselves have requested that 
children be kept away from the sickbed. 

The congregation of the band at the threat of starvation or of epidemic, 
and the gathering of the kin-group on the serious illness of an individual, is very 
characteristic of Kutchin social behavior. At such times of acute anxiety, 
security is sought in the reinforcement of social ties, signalized by physical 
proximity. This equation between social and physical nearness is a converse 
of the expression of social distance by physical distance, as between “rich” and 
“poor,” noted earlier, and also between age-groups. The drawing together of 
most of the community into a large encampment in a time of alarm, the crowd- 
ing and pressing of relatives up against a sick person, are manifestations under 
unusual circumstances of a customary type of Kutchin behavior, found most 
commonly among status-equivalents, i.e., age-mates of the same sex. 

In a tent, floored with caribou-skins and bear-skins, banked with eider- 
down sleeping bags, and otherwise unfurnished save for a small wood stove in 
winter, it is not unnatural that some people will sprawl comfortably. It is also, 
perhaps, not remarkable, although not inevitable, that when the tent is 
crowded the inmates will be pressed against each other. What is by no means 
conditioned by the physical circumstances is the fact that age- and sex-mates, 
especially adolescents and young adults, will be found pressed tightly against 
each other, arms around each other, legs intertwined, crowded together regard- 
less of the amount of space available in the tent. This behavior is still more 
striking when transferred to a cabin in the settlement, with its mail-order 
furniture. Here may be seen six or eight youths or young women—always, in 
my experience, members of the same sex—packed onto a sofa which may com- 
fortably hold three or four. One may also observe parties of two or three young 
men or young women walking the trails of the settlement, arms around each 
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other, or holding hands. Such behavior is less frequent among older people, but 
is occasionally found in more restrained form. 

It may be added that overt homosexuality is almost unknown among the 
Peel River Kutchin. The emphasis upon physical contact among age-mates of 
the same sex is an example of the aforementioned equation, in Kutchin culture 
as in many others, between social distance, great or small, and physical dis- 
tance. More idiosyncratically, this emphasis serves as an example of the acting 
out by means of intimate physical propinquity of the ties between those of 
equivalent status in Peel River Kutchin society. 

Equivalence of status is a relative matter, especially in a society as little 
stratified as this one, with as little spread between richest and poorest, with a 
minimum of ascribed status and of inheritance of ranked status. Thus a “‘poor’”’ 
person, marginal in some respects, is accepted into various in-group situations. 
A boy such as Roderick was when he was lost would in some situations be 
intimate with boys of wealthier families. If few openly claim the poor as kin, 
yet the poor are included without prejudice in ceremonial distributions of food. 
The dependent aged live marginally, yet the aged have many privileges, such 
as the right to help themselves to food anywhere. Moreover, the aged in this 
society remain valued repositories of myth, tradition, and technical lore. How- 
ever, the esteem in which an aged person is held depends directly upon his past 
record for competence, generosity, and other valued personal qualities. 

Kutchin projections of anxiety onto the figure of the solitary and the lone 
survivor must be viewed against the general background of the equation of 
physical with social proximity or distance, the great preponderance of achieved 
status in the social structure, and the flexibility of the social structure, which 
continually brings people together in varying relationships in terms of varying 
social roles. To the Peel River Kutchin, membership in the society is partly an 
achieved status. As a partially achieved status, it can be partially lost. Since 
the status of human being is dependent upon membership in the society, it is 
human nature itself which is first damaged, then partially lost through physical 
isolation from the community. The community attitude is ambivalent: it fears 
and suspects the isolate, yet reaches out toward him; it seeks to reintegrate 
him, but according to tradition such reintegration is difficult. 

All of the leading figures of Kutchin mythology and folklore are isolates, 
either as individuals or in small kin-groups. Ali of them, even the Kutchin ver- 
sion of Raven, were once human beings, members of the society. The names of 
two figures dramatically connote their isolated condition: the culture-hero 
alotokai (“He Paddled a Different Route”), and the great war hero 
kwane?ton (“Without Fire”). Each is depicted as a Kutchin man, survivor of 
a disaster, who becomes physically separated, then socially alienated, then 
generically differentiated from his fellows. Unlike bush men, these beings 
possess great power, and unlike both bush men and the preternatural isolates 
of the northern Algonkians, they are benevolent. Yet at the end of their ad- 
ventures, when each is to be reintegrated into Kutchin society, this is accomp- 
lished only with difficulty and by means of an ordeal. Indeed, both heroes 
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must be approached cautiously, surrounded, and captured by their well-wish- 
ers—a procedure which, it was stated, his rescuers were prepared to use with 
Roderick Drymeat. Other examples might be cited from the oral literature. 


Behavior toward the lone survivor, the isolate, and the bush man illustrates 
certain themes in Peel River Kutchin culture. These are: 


1. The expression of social distance in physical distance. 

2. Asa corollary to the foregoing, the expression of fellowship by means of 
physical contact, and of group solidarity in physical contiguity. 

3. The preponderance of achieved status, extending in part to status as a 
member of society, hence to status as a human. 

4. A negative attitude toward solitude and an ambivalence regarding the 
solitary individual; isolation soon tends to dehumanize. 

5. Emphasis upon the need for reintegration of the isolate. Here again the 
attitude is a mixed one. Reintegration is desirable, yet tradition holds 
that bush men were sometimes killed. Isolates are aided in reintegration, 
yet the process involves capture and ordeal. 


The projection of anxiety, of a kind widespread among northern forest In- 
dians, in fear of solitude and of the solitary and in the defense mechanisms 
against this fear, are seen not as enhancing atomistic tendencies among the 
Peel River Kutchin, but as reinforcement of community cohesion. 


NOTES 


1 Fieldwork among the Peel River Kutchin, in 1938-39 and 1946-47, was aided by grants 
from the Social Science Research Council and the Arctic Institute of North America. 

? Barnouw (1955:342-43) discusses oral frustration among Chippewa as possibly related to 
famine. 

3 “Half-breed”’ is used here in a sociological sense. Genealogically there is little to choose be- 
tween the Stewart and Blake kindreds. However, the Stewarts are integral members of Peel River 
society, whereas the Blakes are marginal to it. 

4 The term “paired family” denotes a unit characteristic of Kutchin social structure. Typi- 
cally it comprises the families of procreation of two siblings. Pairing of families is usually seasonal, 
although it may be of any duration (Slobodin 1959:74). 
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The Bone Tool-Manufacturing Ability of 
Australopithecus Prometheus 


RAYMOND A. DART 
University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


N HIS introductory remarks to readers of my article, ‘“The Cultural Status 

of the South African Man-Apes,” Morton H. Fried (1959:292) says: 
‘The evolutionary position of the Australopithecines is one of the most hotly 
debated questions in contemporary anthropology. Even hotter is the question 
of their cultural status.’ Such debate can only be due to lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the facts that have been steadily accumulating at Makapansgat during 
the last few years; and unfortunately it has not been possible to publish the 
facts rapidly enough to anticipate the debate. The general purpose of this 
article is to point out where that evidence can be found and to add further 
basic facts. 

In all such debate it is well to recall that Ernst Mayr (1950) classified all 
the australopithecines as Homo transvaalensis on physical grounds alone— 
irrespective of any cultural claims to manhood—a decade ago at the Cold 
Spring Harbor Symposium of that year. 

When I prepared the statement about their cultural status for the 1955 re- 
port of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, I knew the australopithe- 
cines had the human ability to use antelope bones other than as clubs and 
daggers: they used upper jaws as scrapers; horns as picks; lower jaws as 
blades, saws, and knives; and shoulder blades and pelvic bones as chopping 
tools. I had even envisaged their having split bones purposively to make 
pointed flakes but advanced the concept only tentatively. 

Since that time the brief report I made (Dart 1957b) on the Makapansgat 
australopithecine osteodontokeratic material culture, displayed at the Third 
Pan-African Congress held at Livingstone in 1955, has been published, as 
well as my memoir on the subject (Dart 1957a). However, before these publica- 
tions were available for general information, criticisms about the cultural 
achievements of Australopithecus had already been launched by Straus (1957) 
and Washburn (1957). Even after my papers and memoir had been published, 
Le Gros Clark when reviewing the memoir said: “‘Such a claim is premature” 
(1957). 

This charge has to me now a ring of familiarity! Last year I dealt with the 
specific points, those differentiating between porcupine gnawing and bone split- 
ting (Dart 1958a), that had harassed first Singer (1956) and then Straus 
(1957). Later I showed (Dart 1958b) the incompatibility—with the observed 
facts about predators and the dimensions of the Makapansgat breccia deposit 
—of Washburn’s (1957) contention that australopithecines might have been 
the prey of other predators than better equipped australopithecines. 

Before Makapansgat nothing was known about the way human beings 
split bones; but now the bone-splitting of human beings at Kalkbank Middle 
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Stone Age site (circa 15,000 years B.P.)—from which specimens have been used 
to show the difference between human and porcupine activity (Dart 1958a)— 
has been compared in detail bone for bone (Mason 1958) with bone-splitting 
by the australopithecines at Makapansgat Limeworks (circa 1,000,000 B.P.) 
only seventy miles distant. It is therefore unnecessary for me to publish here 
more than a single pair of pictures—such as the series of antelope tibial frag- 
ments from Kalkbank and Makapansgat (see Plates 1 and 2)—to display the 
comparability or identical character of splitting treatment to which that and 
other long bones were subjected at sites so close to one another in space but so 
far removed from one another in time. 

This particular article will go on to show from specimens retrieved from the 
Makapansgat grey breccia, firstly, the techniques which Australopithecus 
followed in splitting bones and, secondly, his trimming of the bones by flaking, 
which led to the subsequent discovery of the trimming of stone tools. 

Before we leave the picture of the tibial fragments from Kalkbank, how- 
ever, attention ought to be drawn to the fourth and fifth specimens from the 
left in the bottom row (Plate 1). The fifth fragment is not only a beautifully- 
shaped and well-worn blade tool or knife; it also shows clearly on its right side 
the negative bulb of percussion caused by the tool that split the bone longitudi- 
nally. Once that indentation has been recognized, similar indentations on the 
fourth flake in the same (bottom) row and in other bone fragments both from 
Kalkbank and Makapansgat will not be overlooked. 

It will be useful to readers of this article to compare the illustrations used 
here with those illustrating the technique that Australopithecus must have 
adopted (Dart 1959d) to produce spiral blades and dagger points in humeral 
and femoral shafts at Makapansgat. The same technique characterized Chou- 
koutien, Kalkbank and even Mesolithic deposits in Europe. Meantime there 
have also been published in Nature (Dart 1959a) and in the South African 
Journal of Science (Dart 1959b) preliminary accounts of the cannon-bone 
scoops fashioned by Australopithecus by means of a bone-on-bone pounding 
technique. A popular article on some of these matters was published in The 
Illustrated London News (Dart 1959c). A more extensive article on osteodonto- 
keratic ripping tools and pulp scoops for teething and edentulous australo- 
pithecines is also in the press (Dart 1959e); and my attention has been drawn 
by Anthony J. Arkell of the Department of Egyptology in University College, 
London, to his note (1957) on “A possibly palaeolithic bone spatula from 
Egypt.” There he pictures two cannon-bone scoops extracted from Egyptian 
tombs of the third millennium B.C.; a third, which is typical of several from 
the virtually contemporary Neolithic site of Shaheinab, near Khartoum; and 
the fourth, which is certainly a fossil bone, that came from the Qua Badari dis- 
trict near Asyut in Middle Egypt and was found with other fossil bones re- 
garded by Professor Derry as of Pleistocene age. 


THE AUSTRALOPITHECINE SPLITTING OF BONES 


Our third illustration displays a series of nine antelope long bone shafts 
from the Makapansgat grey breccia,some containing impacted in them deliber- 
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ately either whole bones, bone flakes, or a horn core; alongside these are others 
for comparison, with bone flakes that became intimately associated by chance. 

The middle specimen in the bottom row (Plate 3) containing the gazelle 
horn core is a cast of the specimen in the British Museum (Natural History) 
South Kensington, described in Nature (Dart 1957c). It shows a core driven 
down into the shaft as far as its butt, i.e., the horn core’s attachment to the 
skull. 

The left specimen in the middle row is a cannon-bone scoop inside a humerus 
of the type described in Nature (Dart 1959a). The middle specimen in the same 
row shows a radius through whose shaft there had been thrust the metatarsal, 
which can be seen inside it. The metacarpal flake crushed within a metacar- 
pal and the metatarsal flake inside a metatarsal seen in the middle right speci- 
mens of the top row respectively have apparently become thus intimately 
associated by simple crushing within the deposit, but the left specimen was 
a prepared flake before it became so impacted. 

Certainly compression cannot explain the cannon-bone scoop inside the 
humerus, nor the horn core inside the spirally-broken femur, nor the meta- 
carpal shaft inside the radius. 

The remaining three specimens include two tibial flakes (middle and 
bottom rows, right) which are clearly impacted in the respective bone (meta- 
carpal and radius) shafts. The other one (bottom row, left) looks like a bone 
flake transformed into colophonite inside the partially split tibia; it is visible at 
both ends of the filling left inside the shaft by the Bantu preparator. 

I have pictured other examples of bone interpenetrations in the memoir on 
the Osteodontokeratic Culture (Dart 1957a), such as an antelope mandible in- 
side an atlas, an antelope calcaneus wedged between the zygomatic arch and 
the lateral aspect of asplit hyena skull, and flakes of bone or whole bones wedged 
within other bones. These examples are here shown to be typical and are now 
sufficiently numerous to constitute irrefragable evidence of a systematic 
australopithecine technique not merely of smashing up skulls but also of split- 
ting by means of driving either flakes of bone or whole bones forcibly down the 
shafts of other bones. 

It should also be observed that such tools as poniards or digging tools, and 
utensils such as scoops, are automatically furnished with manual grips or 
handles; and that the habit of impacting scoops or bone flakes in the spongy 
portions of the shafts of long bones could not fail ultimately in leading to re- 
versing the impacted flake and thus discovering an implanted and thus hafted 
tool. It is possible that the specimen to the right in the middle row of Plate 3 is 
such an implanted flake, or hafted tool. 


THE AUSTRALOPITHECINE SPLITTING OF BONE FLAKES 
AND TRIMMING OF BONE BLADES 
The fourth illustration is a reproduction of Plate XIX from Breuil’s Bone 
and Antler Industry of Choukoutien (1939) simply to demonstrate that Sinan- 
thropus was systematically practicing in China the same sort of bone-flake 
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trimming, and preparation of burin-like points on bone flakes, as had been 
invented by Australopithecus. 

Our fifth illustration is a copy of a drawing made by Miss V. de Wet, 
under the supervision of Dr. Revil J. Mason of the Archaeological Survey of 
the Union of South Africa, of eight bone flakes I had selected from the grey 
breccia at Makapansgat to illustrate the further longitudinal bone splitting 
and the bone-trimming carried out by Australopithecus. 

The middle and left specimens, and possibly also the right specimen in the 
bottom row, show a linear series of negative bulbs of percussion so close to- 
gether as to suggest that the longitudinal subdivision of the flakes, after hav- 
ing been separated from the shafts of the bones concerned, may have been 
effected by using the tooth series in an ungulate lower jaw as a chisel edge. It is 
obvious that, however it was effected, Australopithecus systematically prac- 
ticed the longitudinal splitting of bone flakes. 

The principal reason for preparing this figure, however, was to display 
australopithecine ability to improve by trimming the sharpness of the edge of 
blades and also to produce bone flakes with a prepared point of burin type. 

This picture was drawn over a year ago. I desisted from publishing it then 
because it was essential first to get rid of the hyena and porcupine myths and 
also to demonstrate the extent to which sapient man was still dependent upon 
osteodontokeratic tools in the Middle Stone Age at Kalkbank; and finally to 
show—as has been done here—that at Kalkbank similar negative bulbs of per- 
cussion occurred on the edges of longitudinally split bone flakes. 

Australopithecus produced spiral knife blades by the manual technique of 
first hitting and then twisting contrariwise the shafts of antelope long bones 
such as humeri and femora (Dart 1959d). He also prepared feeding utensils 
and he split bones longitudinally by percussion. He sharpened and pointed by 
trimming either the broken shaft itself or the flakes derived from splitting the 
bones. He prevised and prepared his tools. 

The collective evidence of the published articles referred to, as well as the 
evidence presented here, should be adequate to show that, in addition to the 
physical facts that convinced Ernst Mayr, cultural achievements demonstrate 
the humanity of A ustralopithecus. 
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PLATE 3. Nine antelope long bones from the Makapansgat grey breccia to display natural 
and artificial splitting. Reading from left to right: Top rew. Smooth-sided and round-ended bone 
flake within a split metacarpal flake; side of metacarpal compressed within other side; side of 
metatarsal similarly compressed within other side. The central and right specimens were probably 
impacted by pressure within the deposit; the left specimen may have been impacted similarly but 
the enclosed flake is foreign to the enclosing bone and was probably split artificially and rounded 
by use. Middle row. A cannon-bone (metacarpal) scoop forced into the partially split shaft of a 
humerus; a metacarpal inside a radius; a tibia flake inside a metatarsal. Bottom row. A colophonite 
patch (? transformed bone flake) inside a partially-split tibia; a gazelle horn core inside a split 
femoral shaft; a tibia flake impacted in the distal end of a radius. 
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PLATE 4. A series of split and trimmed bone flakes, mostly the ends of broken shafts of humeri, 
though several of those on the right side apparently came from cannon-bones, described by 
Breuil thus: “‘Ilakes of various kinds of long bones with one or both ends trimmed like a flint. In 
all these specimens Man has tried to make a point or an angle either to the right or left. On the 
lower of 9, there is a small double-shouldered point. Fine cuts by a stone tool can be seen on 13 
None of these bones has been gnawed” (Breuil 1939). 
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Puate 5. Eight antelope bone flakes from the Makapansgat grey breccia, drawn by Miss V. 
de Wet under the supervision of Dr. Revil J. Mason, to demonstrate the further splitting and the 
trimming of bone flakes. Top row. Two trimmed flakes of humerus shaft. Middle row. Another 
trimmed humerus flake; a tibia flake showing marks of splitting; a burin-like flake of femur. 
Bottom row. A pointed metatarsal flake showing the negative bulbs of percussion that appear to 
have caused the splitting; a similarly-split femur flake also having a burin-like point; a spatuliform 
metacarpal flake apparently split by a technique similar to that of the preceding specimen. 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The Evolution of Culture: The Development of Civilization to the Fall of Rome. LESLIE A. 
White. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. xi, 378 pp., figures. 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by Juttan H. STEwarp, University of Illinois 


For many years Leslie White stood virtually alone in his uncompromising support 
of the 19th century cultural evolutionists and in opposition to the followers of Franz 
Boas. By the end of World War II, however, a resurgent interest in evolutionary theory 
was unmistakable, and today this point of view is firmly entrenched. The number of 
anthropologists who have written on cultural evolution in connection with the cen- 
tennial of The Origin of Species is remarkable. 

It might seem that White has acquired a substantial company of fellow thinkers. 
The Evolution of Culture, like The Science of Culture, 1949, however, pays astonishingly 
little heed to these latter-day evolutionists. While writings of the fifties are perhaps 
ignored because the manuscript of The Evolution of Culture was apparently completed 
by 1950, the book gives the strong impression that White finds little of value in the 
work of his contemporaries. Where, then, does the author stand in relation to modern 
trends? 

White is undeviating in his dedication to the principles of the 19th century evolu- 
tionists: ““The theory of evolution set forth in this work does not differ one whit in 
principle from that expressed in Tylor’s Anthropology in 1881... ” (p. ix). I think this 
means that, although both 19th and 20th century evolutionists differ essentially from 
Boas’ followers in their search for processes or causes, White, like his 19th century for- 
bears, employs a largely deductive method, whereas other contemporary evolutionists 
are more strongly inductive. That is to say, White treats cultural phenomena as the 
manifestation of principles that are universal, and, in many cases, cosmic. For example, 
the discussion of the relationship of man’s control of energy sources to cultural evolu- 
tion is preceded by several pages (pp. 33-38) on the laws of thermodynamics, entropy, 
biological conversions of energy, and the like, which endeavor to establish cosmic 
principles that are manifest in cultural processes. Analysis of social segmentation is 
introduced by a discourse on segmentation in galaxies, molecules, organic life and the 
universe generally (pp. 145-147). The chapter on integration of social systems is prei- 
aced by a statement of principles of integration in the physical and biological worlds 
(pp. 105-107). These principles, of course, have only limited applicability to behavioral 
phenomena, but where they leave off the author endeavors to explain all culture as 
manifestations of universal culturological principles. While most social scientists hold 
the discovery of universal laws to be a major goal, I think that White’s approach to 
this goal distinguishes him from most of his fellow anthropologists. 

White is interested in “the culture of mankind as a whole,” and he conceptualizes 
culture as a generalized, world-wide phenomenon that exemplifies universal principles 
rather than as a series of partially distinctive areal patterns that result from local 
processes or causes. His primary taxonomic divisions, therefore, are global epochs of 
history rather than periods in local sequences. More specifically, The Evolution of Cul- 
ture deals with two generalized world cultures. The first is that of primitive, kin-based 
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societies, Morgan’s sociefas, which evolved one million years ago and lasted until the 
agricultural revolution. The second is that of the internally differentiated agrarian 
state, Morgan’s civifas, which represents a revolutionary transformation of primitive 
society and which embraces a great variety of cultures from the earliest civilizations 
of the Old and New Worlds through the fall of the Roman Empire. 

Although it is difficult to characterize other contemporary evolutionists, I believe 
that most of us differ from White in our tendency to begin with the particulars of local 
area cultures and sequences and then to broaden or generalize inferences about struc- 
tures and processes through tentative hypotheses that may be tested cross-culturally. 
This approach no doubt derives in part from the long-standing acceptance of culture 
areas as primary taxonomic categories and from individual research commitment to 
limited portions of the world. It is not, as White has contended about my own research, 
anti-evolutionary and relativistic, except by a narrow definition which holds that any 
formulation of cultural causality that fails to explain al/ culture is not evolutionary. In 
any event, most contemporary evolutionists still find the many varieties of primitive 
and civilized societies interesting in their own right rather than primarily as manifesta- 
tions of universal principles. 

The question, then, is how far White can go in elucidating culture in general and 
what inherent limitations his methodology contains. I think The Evolution of Culture 
presents several extremely valuable and important inferences of a highly generalized 
order, but that the attempts to explain all primitive and agrarian societies as manifesta- 
tions of universal principles frequently run squarely counter to empiricai fact. The real 
contributions consist, in a sense, of a timely stock-taking of what is broadly known 
today about cultural evolution. 

First, White makes a good case for technological change as the ultimate cause of 
social change. The theory that technology or control of nature directly affects society 
and indirectly shapes religion and philosophy will be opposed only by those who see 
ideologies as the starting point of cultural change. White’s theory is most clearly sub- 
stantiated by the broad contrasts between the technological, social, and religious 
patterns of societies before and after the agricultural revolution. White also deals 
convincingly with some of the processes which transformed primitive societies into 
states after the agricultural revolution. But, owing to the self-imposed litmitations of 
seeking universal principles, he incorrectly ascribes universality to many of the prin- 
ciples assumed to operate in state formation, and he does not explain the admitted fact 
that there is not a one-to-one correlation anywhere between technology, society, and 
religion. This means, apparently, that White is not interested in the differences be- 
tween the many kinds of primitive societies and civilized states. 

Second, if one ignores the many social variations that evolved during a million 
years of cultural history, he will find White’s contrasts between the general charac- 
teristics of primitive societies and civilized states very real and important. Primitive 
societies, the author points out, have a simple technology and control little surplus 
energy, are small, are undifferentiated in terms of social classes and specialists, are 
strongly kin based, and have an all-pervading supernaturalism and shamanism. Civ- 
ilized societies, after the agricultural revolution, were based upon the high-energy 
yield of domesticated plants and animals, and they were large, internally differentiated, 
class structured, territorially defined, and centrally integrated on a nonkin basis 
through the church-state. I think the important contribution here is the emphasis upon 
the agricultural revolution as the major turning point in cultural history and a delinea- 
tion of its general consequences. But again, the general principles involved are pushed 
too far in explaining particulars. 
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Without detracting from the importance of depicting cultural evolution in bold 
strokes, it must be stressed again that the essentially high level of White’s generaliza- 
tions makes their direct applications to particulars inadequate. 

First, regarding the causal chain that begins with technology and control of energy 
and runs through society to religion, there can be little disagreement with the self-evi- 
dent proposition that ‘‘as the amount of energy harnessed by sociocultural systems in- 
creases per capita per year, the systems not only increase in size, but become more 
highly evolved, i.e... . more differentiated structurally and more specialized func- 
tionally” (pp. 39-40). But this does not at all explain what kinds of social structures 
arise from the utilization of technologies in particular environments. White concedes 
(p. 41) that “technological and environmental factors both operate to produce cultural 
differences quite apart from the source and magnitude of energy harnessed,” but he is 
not interested in these differences and states (p. 51) that “if one . . . wishes to discover 
how cultural systems are structured and how they function . . . then one does not need 
to consider the natural habitat at all,” for he is really concerned with “how and why the 
culture of mankind as a whole has grown” (p. 51, italics mine). He makes no use of the 
heuristic concept of cultural ecology and attaches no importance to social variations 
which relate in part to differences between such subsistence activities as food collecting 
(dispersed Shoshoni and Alacaluf families), fishing (e.g., large Northwest Coast vil- 
lages), hunting and collecting in areas of rich food resources (small California villages), 
pastoral nomadism (multi-family Mongol bands), irrigation farming (early New and 
Old World civilized societies), and may others. 

Although White’s lack of interest in the varieties of primitive societies is not argu- 
able, his theory that all these varieties are manifestations of a few simple principles 
of kinship is open to dispute. White contends that human society developed from higher 
primate society, first, when the nuclear family became patterned, followed then by an 
extension of intrafamily kinship relations to a wider circle of individuals through the 
growth of a classificatory kinship system. This kinship system, he states, extended to 
the cooperating group, whose interpersonal relationships were prescribed by the terms 
of address. ‘The origin and development of kinship systems were identical with the 
origin and development of the cooperative organization in the earliest stages of human 
social evolution” (p. 120). “From top to bottom and throughout its extent laterally, 
tribal organization tends to assume the form and spirit of kinship” (p. 121). 

Kinship bonds are undeniably important, and classificatory systems are frequent 
among primitive societies as compared with civilized societies whose systems are typi- 
cally descriptive and whose interpersonal relations are governed by status and role as 
well as by kinship, but the kinship principle has serious limitations in explaining all 
primitive societies. First, not all societies have classificatory systems, which means that 

principles of sex, age, and functional associations must also be ascribed due importance 
in characterizing primitive tribes. Second, Robert H. Lowie stressed long ago that ego 
actually behaves very differently toward his real and classificatory relatives. Third, 
all individuals embraced within the classificatory system do not always constitute the 
cooperating group in any precise sense. Fourth, the mere principle of kinship extensions 
cannot explain differences between patrilineal, matrilineal, and bilateral or ambilateral 
organizations. 

An example where the kinship principle has very limited applicability is the 
Shoshoni (summarized in chapter 6, Julian H. Steward, Theory of Culture Change, 
University of Illinois Press, 1955) who are hardly unknown, though not mentioned by 
White. Their essentially independent nuclear families contradict the surprising state- 
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ment that “‘the nuclear family as an independent and discrete unit is rare or wanting 
in primitive society” (p. 247). The unstable and temporary associations of members of 
Shoshoni social groups represent economic, recreational and religious affiliations of 
families which were by no means necessarily related. 

Among several more restricted theories, White’s hypothesis that the marriage 
classes of the Kariera and Arunta developed from the coexistence of pairs of exogamous 
matrilineal and patrilineal moieties, together with marriage of first cross-cousins among 
the Kariera and of second cross-cousins among the Arunta (pp. 168-176), is both in- 
genious and convincing. It is not clear, however, why the Arunta eight-class system 
represents higher evolution than the Kariera four-class system, except that White’s 
definition makes increasing segmentation a criterion of any higher evolution. White 
himself can recognize no technological reason for this position of the Arunta as com- 
pared with the Kariera, and he does not place either of these tribes in a scale of evolu- 
tion among primitive societies generally. We wonder what position he would give some 
of the eastern Brazilian Ge tribes, with their four sets of moieties and several age 
classes. 

White has previously written about man’s control of energy, with special reference 
to such technological break-throughs as the agricultural revolution, the industrial rev- 
olution, and the incipient age of nuclear energy. In the present book he contends that 
domestication of plants and animals led to higher evolution because they “tapped new 
sources of energy and thus freed culture from the limitations imposed by dependence 
upon man’s body for motive power” (p. 46). It should not be necessary to point out 
that domesticated plants built no pyramids, wove no textiles, or performed other labor 
in place of human beings and that domesticated animals took the place of men only 
to a limited extent. Chapter 12 examines the causal relationship between domestication 
and evolution a little more closely and suggests that the greater food yield of domes- 
ticated species leads to denser populations, greater leisure, and internal specialization 
by persons who do not produce food. If, however, we wish to know the particular 
mechanisms of state formation, this general process is too simple. It has been shown 
(for example, see Julian H. Steward and Louis C. Faron, The Native Peoples of South 
America, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1959), that the Araucanians and 
northern Andean Indians had about the same farm productivity and population 
density, but the former were organized in many small kinship groups, whereas the 
latter had class-structured chiefdoms. The difference has to be explained by the in- 
tegrating role of warfare and a religious cult among the chiefdoms, patterns which may 
well have diffused to the northern Andean peoples from elsewhere. The more funda- 
mental questions, therefore, is what particular factors in the evolution of each kind of 
state induced or coerced a class of food producers in a society with potential surplus 
to exert maximum effort to support classes of specialists in other activities. Unless we 
assume an essential uniformity of all early states, the social revolutions that followed 
the agricultural revolution will have to be explained by various distinctive combina- 
tions of factors. (Marvin Harris, ‘‘The Economy Has No Surplus,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 61:185-199, 1959, has explored certain aspects of the problems of energy con- 
trol, surplus and society, while Fred Cottrell, Energy and Society, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1955, surveys the problem in very broad terms. The reviewer in 
a paper to be published in the Energy Symposium of the Sesquicentennial of Miami 
University suggests some of the factors to be considered in a broad, cross-cultural com- 
parison.) 

The eighty-five pages devoted to the effects of the agricultural revolution draw 
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upon the data of Meso-America, Peru, the Near East, the Indus Valley, China, Greece, 
Rome, the Islamic World, the early Hebrew and many other cultures to illustrate the 
principles of state formation. Some of the processes considered are population increase, 
(pp. 292-293), internal specialization, class structure wherein serfs, slaves or peasants 
do the menial work, militarism, an economy based upon property and exchange (but 
there are two, mutually exclusive, types of economy, one involving state contro! and 
the other commerce and money, pp. 294-296, the reasons for which are not explained), 
and managerial controls of irrigation and other public works. The “‘state-church” 
(chapter 13) is offered as a new concept to characterize the integrating principle of all 
states. 

This portion of the book is interesting for its mention of some of the factors of state 
formation, but these factors are not examined with reference to the evolution of such 
differing states as the early irrigation civilizations, conquest empires, commercial 
societies, feudal states, and many other types. White betrays no interest in the provoca- 
tive discussions recently carried on by Robert Adams, Robert Braidwood, Karl Witt- 
fogel, the present reviewer, and others concerning differences between Peru, Meso- 
America and the Near East and the significance of such factors as land tenure, money, 
commerce, irrigation controls, population growth, urbanization, and militarism in the 
evolution of each of these societies. 

The Evolution of Culture should be read by anyone interested in culture history 
because it provides a broad perspective as well as many particular insights. The valu- 
able features of the book, however, I believe, result from White’s considerable knowl- 
edge of early cultures rather than from the rigorous application of his theory or meth- 
odology. The book is also strongly recommended as a methodological essay. While 
all science seeks universal laws, it has seemed that cultural behavior is so relativistically 
patterned as to preclude generalization. The 19th century formulations were in part 
philosophically conditioned by the concept of progress, but, more importantly, they 
were tentative hypotheses based upon data drawn at random from all cultures. I think 
that White, like the 19th century writers, has derived his principles somewhat in- 
ductively from broad but unsystematized knowledge, then applied them deductively. 
The question, then, is whether the principles would not be sounder if derived from a 
systematic, inductive approach. And the corollary question is, how high an order of 
generalization would these universal principles represent. 


The Science of Culture: A Study of Man and Civilization. LEstie A. Wuite. New York: 
Grove Press Inc., 1959. xx, 444 pp. $1.95. 


Reviewed by Eric Wotr, Yale University 


It is always a hazardous undertaking to appraise an individual’s contribution to the 
science which absorbs his efforts: the venture is doubly dubious when it is attempted on 
the basis of a single book. Yet the appearance of White’s Science of Culture in paperback 
format serves as justification for these comments upon an incipient anthropological 
classic. (I acknowledge with pleasure the effect of critical comments by Floyd G. 
Lounsbury and Irving Rouse upon the final draft of this review.) It will be apparent to 
anyone leafing through these collected essays that—despite the acrimonious debate of 
the last fifteen years—White’s theories derive from a crucial anthropological tradition. 
This tradition is doubly important today because it offers cogent theoretical reasons, 
apart from reasons of pure empiricism or of traditional attachments to the ways of the 
ancestors, for the continuing collaboration of archeologists, ethnologists, social anthro- 
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pologists, linguists, and human biologists within a single discipline. To White, man is a 
primate occupying global space and operating in the time perspective of the geologic 
Recent, adapting to the demands of his environment through an exosomatic tradition 
of tool-using and symbol-making. Only such a theoretical point of view, moreover, 
can offer adequate theoretical grounds for evaluating the performances of different 
cultures over time, and thus attempting to answer the relativists who see each culture 
as a creation sui generis. Also in the anthropological mainstream is White’s scientism, 
his postulate that cultural events have determinate causation and his insistence that 
one should look for material factors and material explanations before ascribing causa- 
tion to a variety of spiritual entities (p. 400). 

White’s scientism, however, has a peculiar cast. It resembles, more than that of 
any other anthropologist, the scientific stance of Radcliffe-Brown. Both White and 
Radcliffe-Brown are Aristotelians: both draw sharp, clear-cut distinctions between one 
class of phenomena and another, between true and false, animal and man, psychological 
and sociocultural events, society and culture, sign and symbol, A and not-A. Such 
rigid nominalism has legitimate didactic purposes. Indeed, the essays brought together 
in the Science of Culture have taught all of us a great deal, consciously or unconsciously, 
since the time of their first appearance. But we must also respect the nature of the 
reality we attempt to analyze; we must not, as White himself has recognized so clearly 
(p. 13), mistake names for the real world they designate. Every point of view, every 
system of names, is necessarily incomplete. Every point of view has its in-built limita- 
tions, as do the scientific categories that embody it. There are probably disciplines 
like linguistics—itself a science of names—which can be appropriately Aristotelian 
because their subject matter is nominalistic. But in much of psychology, sociology 
and anthropology, the phenomena dealt with shade off into each other along a con- 
tinuum of variation. In their analysis, we must take care to stress both continuity and 
variation. If, in one context, it is wholly proper to stress the ' istinction between animal 
and human communication, as White has done in his now famous essay on the symbol, 
it is equally proper to stress the continuity that unites them (see, for instance, Hallo- 
well, A. Irving, “Behavioral Evolution and the Emergence of the Self.” In Evolution 
and Anthropology: A Centennial Appraisal, Betty J. Meggers, ed., Washington, D. C., 
The Anthropological Society of Washington, 1959; pp. 36-60). The disregard of this 
continuity in White’s formulation not only dismisses as irrelevant to the phenomenon 
of culture a growing and important area of research into animal behavior; it serves to 
introduce an idealistic element into an otherwise materialist theoretical framework. 
In White’s terms, the symbol arrives—machina ex deo—to allow men to “impute” 
meaning to acts and objects (p. 25, p. 29). The demon of free will, cast out through 
one door, has returned through the other. 

Aware that culture building involves a contradiction of the Second Law of Ther- 
modynamics within a limited section of the cosmos (p. 367), White has pointed the 
way towards a view of cultural evolution in terms of an increase in energy and an 
increase in order, accompanied by corresponding decreases in energy dissipation and 
tendencies towards randomness. These concepts may ultimately prove enormously 
useful in unifying the now all too heterogeneous social sciences. But again White’s 
thinking in this sphere seems to be of the all-or-none kind. He refuses to treat energy 
and order as interrelated, interdependent categories. To him, energy is primary; it has 
priority over tools, as tools have priority over tool-behavior (p. 368; pp. 376-377). 
His notion of efficiency is the efficiency of tools as such; tool-using and the social 
organizational matrix of tool-using are relegated to the role of dependent variables. 
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But the notion of “free” or “unbound” energy is an anthropocentric illusion, 
Energy is always bound, though its bonds be those of a macro-cosmic process. The 
capture of energy by men does not mean the capture of free energy, but its transla- 
tion from one bound form to another, from one system to another. Hence the concepts 
of energy and order are coordinate, not sequential. By thus divorcing energy and order, 
however, White, the anti-reductionist castigator of reductionism (see ‘“The Expansion 
of the Scope of Science’’), becomes the arch-reductionist who sacrifices the symbol— 
the unit which makes human organization possible—to measure cultural evolution in 
horse-power units. 

A continuing problem for anthropologists interested in evolutionary studies is 
White’s sustained insistence on drawing a sharp line between the study of the culture 
of a given people, and the study of Culture. The culture of a given people, according 
to White, is amenable to historical description and to structural-functional analysis. 
According to him, however, such studies do not lead to an understanding of cultural 
evolution. White thus effectively divorces considerations of process from considera- 
tions of the results of process. In the Science of Culture he defines culture as “‘a stream 
of interacting elements; one trait reacts upon others and is affected by them in return. 
Some elements become obsolete and are eliminated from the stream; new elements are 
incorporated into it. New permutations, combinations, and syntheses are continually 
being formed” (p. 392). The guiding idea in this definition is the Darwinian concept 
of the survival of the fittest. Mutation-like, many traits make their appearance in the 
course of time. The unfit are eliminated; only the fit survive. In White’s terms, the 
study of the process of selection would be history; the evolutionist would concern him- 
self only with the construction of a genealogy of forms. 

This is no doubt one of the important dimensions of evolutionary studies. Con- 
centration upon this dimension to the exclusion of the dimension of process, however, 
imposes two characteristic limitations upon this approach. These are, first a reliance on 
final causes for explanation, and, second, a divorce between evolutionary theory and 
anthropological studies in the field. White’s explanations tend to be distinctively 
finalistic and quasi-teleological (see, for instance, his explanation of the incest taboo, 
pp. 303-329) in that the “end, although later in time, is . . . the cause, and the pre- 
ceding course of history is the effect’”’ (Simpson, George G., The Meaning of Evolution, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949; p. 127). But, as Homans and Schneider have 
stressed, “no final cause without an efficient cause” (Homans, George C. and David 
M. Schneider, Marriage, Authority and Final Causes, Glencoe, Free Press, 1955; p. 17). 
Nor can the field anthropologist connect his findings on the culture of a given people 
with the temporal-formal scheme advocated by White until the two dimensions oi 
process and resulting form are considered together. 

Here several approaches suggest themselves. First, on White’s own terms, it should 
be possible to study the ways particular cultural arrangements further or hinder the 
appropriation and transformation of energy. An interesting first attempt at such an 
investigation has been made by Fred Cottrell in his Energy and Society (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1955). Second, we can learn to evaluate such internal arrangements of 
a sociocultural system in evolutionary perspective. Walter Goldschmidt has recently 
remarked that the functional concept of an institution as an instrumentality for the 
fulfillment of certain ends implies such a perspective. Some instrumentalities are pre- 
sumably better adapted than others in meeting these ends (Goldschmidt, Walter, 
Man’s Way, New York, Henry Holt, 1959; p. 120). Any existing culture can thus be 
viewed both as the end product of selective processes which brought about the selec- 
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tion of some institutional solutions over others in the past, and as a battlefield in 
which the solutions of today war with the solutions of tomorrow. Third, we can study 
how several sociocultural systems compete with each other through their use of similar 
or different instrumentalities. This would allow us not only to compare their variant 
adaptations to the external environment but also their differential morphology, their 
internal differentiation, or their “tight’’ or “loose’”’ integration, in terms of the ad- 
vantages accruing to one social group over another as a result of these differences. 
Fourth, it seems possible to test a logical theory of the advantages presented by one 
form over another against particular sociocultural systems, perhaps in the manner in 
which George P. Murdock tested White’s hypothesis of the relationship between a 
mature clan system and the occurrence of Crow or Omaha kinship terminologies 
(Murdock, G. P., Social Structure. New York, Macmillan, 1949; pp. 240-241, 246). 
Indeed, if it is possible to extrapolate logically from the features of a single sociocul- 
tural system to Culture as a whole, I can see no logical grounds for holding that the 
reverse is impossible and unproductive. 


Behavior and Evolution. ANNE ROE and GEORGE GAYLORD Simpson. (Eds.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1958. vii, 557 pp., figures, tables. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Eart W. Count, Hamilton College 


From The Origin of Species to Behavior and Evolution is but one year short of a 
century. The juxtaposition intends no more than to suggest the tempo of the revolu- 
tionary change that has just occurred in Occidental thought regarding organism and 
man. Until more recent decades, evolution was largely an interpretation of the com- 
parative anatomy of extant forms. Paleontology soon swung in to support it; physi- 


ology, biochemistry, genetics have come not only to corroborate, but to enrich and 
enlarge the very basic conceiving of the evolutional process. What has remained un- 
determined is the phylogeny of psychic processes; yet obviously organisms with nerv- 
ous systems but without psychic processes are unimaginable. As of today, the study 
of these processes is largely tantamount to the study only of “behavior.” 

This book is the symposial outcome of a series of conferences which must have 
owed their origin to that peerless team of Simpson and Roe (although, character- 
istically, they leave this for us to surmise) which brought together evolutionists, psy- 
chologists, and anthropologists. It is an inventory of what is known, plus glimpses 
of what can now be done. The twenty-two pregnant essays are finally reviewed in a 
masterful synthesis by Simpson. The editors throughout, and also a number of the 
contributors, are at pains to see that the conference shall lead to some kind of corre- 
lated body of thought. Consonantly, the essays are ordered under five graduated head- 
ings, each of which is introduced editorially by an explanatory comment: 

I. THe Stupy oF EvoLuTion AND Its Recorp. Current evolutionary theory is 
reviewed and brought to bear upon vertebrate morphology and behavior. 

IJ. THe Puysicat Basis or Bewavror. Functional morphology, principally verte- 
brate, is referred to genetic, ontogenetic, neurological, and endocrinal processes and 
mechanisms. 

III. CaTEGoRIES OF BeHavior. This section, somewhat amorphous in comparison 
with the others, attempts to systematize behavioral comparison; it offers sample be- 
havioral phenomena for case-study in phyletic comparisons, ethological analysis of be- 
havior, the evolution of learning, the nature of social behavior, and a comparison of 
insect and vertebrate behavior. 
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IV. THE PLACE OF BEHAVIOR IN THE STuDY OF EvoLuTION. The preceding sec- 
tions demonstrate that the evolutional dimension is indispensable to the study of be- 
havior, and that it is already scientifically operable. Reversely, the evolution of be- 
havior has been part of the evolutionary process itself, and even one of the determinants 
of its course. 

V. EvoLuTION AND HuMAN BEHuAvior. A team that includes the anthropological 
participants attacks this still nebulous aspect of the total subject. 

An inventory of knowledge (and of conscious ignorance) is a historical document, 
not only for its contemporaries, but for future historians of scientific thought. More 
immediately important, however, is the fact that both conference and book reflect the 
modern temper of science, which seeks to synthesize and integrate, in the wake of 
an age wherein analysis and atomism predominated. How successful is the attempt 
now before us? 

On the whole, it is high indeed. No essay lacks weight. (If, in what follows, they 
must be mentioned selectively, it is no reflection on the unmentioned essays; let the 
limitations of space apologize for us.) And if there still be any anthropologists le/t 
who believe that culturology can continue indefinitely without coming to terms with 
biological concepts, this book should change their minds. This does not mean that 
there are no unevennesses. For instance, what Colbert in “Morphology and Behav- 
ior’ actually discusses is function (motions) implied from fossil skeletal structure. 
To be sure, the gross movements of animals are part of their behavior, and so they 
make legitimate conversation; nonetheless, what is said needs to be paraphrased in 
order to convert it from a topic of behavior to one of ecology, with no loss of informa- 
tion. But the fault is hardly the author’s: there simply are no fossil behaviors. 

To anthropologists, the papers deriving from fields other than their own will be 
the most informative. Possibly the anthropological contributions will strike others in 
a corresponding way, yet the reviewer cannot but confess to some disappointment. 
Mead’s “Cultural Determinants of Behavior” apparent va-el-vient between “cul- 
tural change” and “cultural evolution” does not serve to clarify the nonidentity of 
these two concepts; and, once “evolution” has received its semantic content in the 
earlier and far bulkier part of the book, to use it for another set of phenomena seems 
out of place. Washburn and Avis’ “Evolution of Human Behavior” deals essentially 
with functional morphology in the evolution of the primates, particularly of the Homi- 
nidae; and they insert the invention of tools as the great modifier of life-mode in the 
human line. It seems odd to find no serious treatment anywhere in the book of the 
emergent evolution that produced the symbolic function—the bread of man’s psychic 
life. 

Anthropology has contributed next to nothing toward elucidating human behavior 
in its evolutional dimension. Two points may illustrate: (1) The problem of ‘‘instinct” 
and “learning” is currently very much alive; in broad dimensions, it is handled by the 
contributors, notably by Pribram, ‘(Comparative Neurology and the Evolution of 
Behavior,” and by Harlow, “The Evolution of Behavior’; but today the subject 
is also being handled effectively in the domain of man—though not by anthropolo- 
gists. (See for instance: Fletcher, R., Instinct in Man, and Schiller, C. H., Instinctive 
Behavior, both of International Universities Press, New York, 1957; Thorpe, W. H., 
Learning and Instinct in Animals, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1956; also, 
numerous articles by Lawrence S. Kubie. [See American Anthropologist, 60: 1084.]) 
(2) Lower Paleolithic industries were contemporaneous with the spectacular cerebral 
evolution of the Hominidae, while the technologies that have been contemporaneous 
with Homo sapiens have not been paced by any such degree of cerebral evolution. 
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This paradox is, of course, well known to anthropologists, and beckons to a difficult 
and neglected area of research into human evolution. 

A very few hints must suffice for the manifold contents of the papers in fields other 
than anthropology. As Beach recapitulates in ‘Evolutionary Aspects of Psycho- 
endocrinology,” we know that the vertebrate endocrines have remained remarkably 
stable or quasi-identical during phylogeny; but, as the vertebrate neural system has 
evolved and diversified in ways unparalleled in the rest of the animal kingdom, they 
have adjusted their roles in their presidency over that system. Pribram shows how 
comparative neurology has become pertinent to a comparative psychology. Most sig- 
nificant of all is the fact that so many of the essays, particularly those of Beach, 
Pribram, Harlow (all cited above), Bullock, ‘Evolution of Neurophysiological 
Mechanisms”; Hinde and Tinbergen, ‘‘The Comparative Study of Species-Specific 
Behavior’; Mayr, “Behavior and Systematics”; Pittendrigh, ‘‘Adaptation, Natural 
Selection, and Behavior’; and Freedman and Roe, “Evolution and Human Be- 
havior,” all register a changing intellectual climate in the conceiving and evaluating 
of evidence. We like to agree with Pribram’s appraisal that the life sciences are enter- 
ing upon a liberalized and more catholic era, wherein innovations in techniques and 
interpretations and a rising cross-disciplinary interest are conspiring to cast problems 
more meaningfully and imaginatively than ever before. 


The Origin of Civilized Societies. RUSHTON COULBORN. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xi, 200 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by JULIAN STEWARD, University of Illinois 


The ambitious title of this book may lead the reader to expect a discussion of the 
origin of civilized societies in terms of the interrelationships between such frequently 
discussed considerations as food production, surplus, specialization, property, class 
structure, militarism, and religious and political institutions. Coulborn, however, is 
interested in none of these matters. His concern is almost exclusively with the religious 
ideology of early civilized societies. 

The thesis of the book is that post-Pleistocene desiccation caused great population 
movements and was followed by the origin of plant and animal domesticates, which is 
accorded considerable attention. It is held that the agricultural mesolithic forebears 
of the civilized societies settled in the arid fringes of the later centers of civilization, 
except in Middle America where they settled in tropical rain forests. During the gen- 
erations—perhaps hundreds of years—of settlement in these intermediate locations, 
increasing aridity and soil exhaustion, together with population growth caused by 
farming, created a deep feeling of anxiety, which led charismatic leaders to develop a 
religious pattern centering around water control—the charismatic character of this 
movement is analogous to the post-European American Indian messianic cults (pp. 
15~16)—and instilled “‘the practice of making culture changes progressive [to] fit 
anticipated environmental changes...” (pp. 32-33). 

The basic religious ideology having been thus implanted in their culture, the meso- 
lithic people then migrated into the heretofore uninhabited centers of the civilized 
societies: the arid valleys of the Nile, Tigris-Euphrates, Indus, and Yellow Rivers, 
and the valleys of northern Peru, the island of Crete, and the large and varied envi- 
ronment of Middle America. By deduction from the wide-spread flood legend, sup- 
ported slightly by scraps of archaeological evidence, these valleys are claimed to have 
been swamp lands that were subject to floods, so that the immigrants faced the serious 
problem of controlling water. In Middle America, however, the problem was to con- 
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tend with rain forests and soil exhaustion. Once the centers of civilization were set- 
tled, “religion could serve to give the settlers in the great river valleys the courage to 
clear the land [of swamps], to keep it cleared, and to bring water to it . . . [and] to 
undertake the far greater task of clearing the land in a tropical rain forest” (p. 177). 
In each area, including the vast territory of Middle America, religion also created a 
single society, which is described as a “conglomeration,” possibly an “amalgamation” 
(these terms are unclear in a structural sense), of hundreds or thousands of primitive 
societies (pp. 183-184), for only “in that state of [religious] exaltation could men have 
made the revolutions through which the primary civilized societies were formed” 
(p. 184). The god concepts varied somewhat according to the local importance of 
rivers, rainfall, and other environmental factors, but they were expressed in aesthetic 
styles which became socially integrating symbols. 

Coulborn’s theoretical position seems to shift from a somewhat evolutionary ap- 
proach to a relativist interpretation. At first, he postulates a very direct causal rela- 
tionship between environment and religion, even though he disclaims a “materialist 
interpretation” (p, 129), and he argues for the independent operation of this causality 
in each case (and specifically against Heine-Geldern’s diffusionist theory, pp. 27-31), 
even while conceding the probable diffusion between the hemispheres of some reli- 
gious symbols, such as the water serpent. Later, however, the religious pattern becomes 
the sole explanation of the amalgamation of many small societies into the large civi- 
lized societies. 

Some of the author’s general, though not original, propositions cannot be disputed. 
There was post-glacial desiccation, population movements ensued, and water gods 
became important in the early civilized societies. The primary role of religion in inte- 
grating these societies, however, involves dubious assumptions and deductions. There 
is certainly no proof that the centers of civilization were uninhabited prior to the mi- 
grations of the postulated mesolithic farmers except in the case of Mesopotamia. We 
cannot accept similarities between the ceramics of early agricultural sites in the cen- 
ters and sites elsewhere as proof of migration in every case. That the mesolithic 
farmers had lived on the fringes of the centers is possible, though inferential. That 
they had water deities is probable, but, in the absence ef written records, the assump- 
tion that their religions were shaped by charismatic leaders and that they had such a 
sense of history as to be aware of the very gradual climatic change and project it into 
the future imposes upon credulity. That some portions of the river valleys were swampy 
and subject to flood is likely, but that the widely-distributed flood legend, which is 
found also in Polynesia, constitutes proof of this (pp. 72-100) ascribes historical sig- 
nificance to myths which were discredited years ago by anthropologists. That Mid- 
dle American civilization originated in rain forests is pure speculation. If this assump- 
tion is designed to account for the presence here of rain gods rather than river gods, 
one need only recall that the desert-dwelling Pueblo also worshipped rain gods. Finally, 
social amalgamation into a single society—we take this to mean what it implies, a 
structural unit—was almost certainly never achieved in Meso-America. Such amal- 
gamation was very late in the other centers, where it grew partly out of conquest and 
sometimes involved gods of war more than water deities. 

The obsession with migrations and the primary causative role ascribed to religion 
leaves the reader curiously in the limbo concerning what the book is really trying to 
explain. I could find no definition of mesolithic, and the meaning “civilized society” is 
extremely obscure. The latter is said to have greater wealth, size, complexity and 
knowledge of the physical world than a primitive society (pp. 16-17), and it charac- 
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teristically passes through cycles, which are called, after Sorokin, the ages of “faith,” 
“reason,” and “fulfillment” (p. 20), and also the “rise, efflorescence, and fall” of the 
societies (p. 6). Whatever these characteristics of civilized societies mean, it seems 
clear that the author maintains that, once the religious ideology was established, it 
constituted the “‘style’’ of the civilizations—the aesthetic representation of the re- 
ligious symbols—and was self-perpetuating throughout the future vicissitudes of the 
societies. 

The book, therefore, does not really deal with the origins of civilized societies, un- 
less the author literally means that religion served to amalgamate the many primitive 
groups into large, single structural units. If this thesis is seriously offered, it would 
have to be supported by consideration of the many ecological, military, political and 
other factors involved in the transformations from independent farm villages through 
states of different kinds to militaristic empires. These developmental types and proc- 
esses, however, are nowhere mentioned. Divested of these social science considerations, 
the treatment of religion and civilization becomes a purely humanistic exercise which 
calls attention to a few stylistic features but lacks any depth in explaining the origin 
of civilized societies. 


The Institutions of Advanced Societies. ARNOLD M. Rose. (Ed.) Minneapolis: Univer- 
stiy of Minnesota Press, 1958. ix, 691 pp., tables. $10.50. 


Reviewed by BERNARD J. SIEGEL, Stanford University 


Case materials for the comparative study of society must largely be drawn from 
anthropological investigations of small groups (bands, tribal or quasi-tribal, and other 
less isolate types of rural communities). Despite the range in variation which they 
exhibit, with respect to such qualities as density, differentiation, independence, and 
formal organization, the use of broadly shared concepts (such as “interaction,” “net- 
works,” “role’’) and substantive concerns (such as kinship, property, political be- 
havior) enable them to be used effectively for classroom purposes. Even collections, 
like Coon’s Reader in Anthropology and selected sections from cases in Societies Around 
the World, provide a body of empirical data which lend themselves to first-level opera- 
tional analyses of social structure and organization. 

Very few American sociologists have contributed to such an enterprise. The work 
of Marion Levy and Wolfram Eberhard in China and of the latter in Turkey are con- 
spicuous exceptions. The volume under review is a case book which aims to provide 
materials for the comparative analysis of complex societies. The units of description 
consist of about ten nation-states from the European continent, but including also 
the United States, the United Kingdom, Australia, Israel, and Brazil. The units of 
analysis consist, as the title states, of institutions. 

I suspect that one’s reaction to this “comparative study of advanced societies”’ 
will depend upon his intellectual bias with respect to what is to be learned about 
either social structure or culture structure by the adoption of such conceptually arbi- 
trary units of investigation; and with respect to the institution as a theoretical tool of 
analysis. 

Taking the complex society as the unit of investigation poses a different set of 
problems from the approach which anthropologists have heretofore found more con- 
genial, namely, the natural history of communities. Robert Redfield, Julian Steward, 
and some of their students, have generated a concern for studies of the relation between 
peasant and quasi-peasant elements and other segments of larger political units of which 
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they are a part. It is also encountered, for example, in Julian Pitt-Rivers’ structural 
analysis of a rural district in Spain. Other than a few very different “Culture at a 
Distance” studies by Benedict, Mead, et al., however, holistic characterizations oj 
nation-states constitute a very small effort on the part of the profession. 

If we wish to compare nations as societies rather than as cultures (or key parts 
thereof) perhaps one of the main difficulties lies in what tends to be omitted in order 
to reduce some of the overriding complexities. In the introduction, Rose makes a 
cogent case for selecting institutions as the units of analysis. Institutions are conceived 
as interrelated clusters of highly specific meanings and values pertaining to complex 
behavior patterns within a culture (pp. 30-31). In both conception and usage, unfor- 
tunately, institution may refer to either custom or group, to aspects of social structure 
or cultural organization. It makes a difference if we treat religion as a body of beliefs 
and attitudes at one point, and as organized groups of human beings engaged in certain 
activities at another, and all the case studies do this. In any event, integrating units 
of this magnitude still tend to cut across structural complexities posed by ethnic 
group, class, and other types of soical differentiation. Much of the very nature of 
national communities is, alas, left aside in the process. 

Another kind of problem posed by nation-states as societies is the fact that they 
consist of very different kinds of realities. They possess very different degrees of his- 
torical depth and socio-political unification, for example. Nations a-borning, like 
Israel, have certain elements of nation-perpetuative nativistic movements (to use 
Linton’s terms), and might as well be considered within the framework of such move- 
ments as to be compared with the institutional framework of Brazil. Israel and Finland 
are perhaps more comparable culturally in this respect than they are socially. Possibly 
the editor meant that they should lend themselves to different kinds of comparisons oj 
this sort. In that event they cannot easily be arrayed alongside other existing com- 
munity studies (for example, town, county, tribe, deme, peasant, plantation, etc.) as 
a basis for the analysis of types of social integration. They are not for the most part 
studies of social structure. 

Where the case studies are particularly uneven is in their treatment of ‘“‘the rela- 
tion of the institution to other institutions and to the general [national] community.” 
Samuel Eisenstadt, Emilio Williams, and Jessie Bernard writing about Israel, Brazil, 
and the United States, respectively, are most successful in this regard. Perhaps it is 
not accidental that, of all the authors, they are most closely schooled in a common theo- 
retical background. In several of these chapters, anthropologists will also find wanting 
available materials that would profitably bear upon the relations between smaller 
units and the larger scale society. In dealing with Yugoslavia, for example, Dr. Oleg 
Mandich does not draw in any way upon the contributions of Halpern or Tomasic. 

Nevertheless, there is much descriptive information that bears upon some formal 
aspects of organization in complex societies of the western world. This reviewer would 
like to see it linked in the future to kinds of structural information provided in greater 
depth by community studies and made more comparable by the use of more felicitous 
tools than the amorphous institution. This is still a formidable task. 


Method in Social Anthropology: Selected Essays by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. M. \. 
Srinivas. (Ed.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xxi, 189 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by GEORGE P. Murpock, Yale University 


Part I of this book reprints a trivial abstract of an unpublished 1929 paper by 
Radcliffe-Brown and four of his major methodological articles: “The Methods ol 
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Ethnology and Social Anthropology” (1923), “The Present Position of Anthropologi- 
cal Studies’ (1931), “Meaning and Scope of Social Anthropology” (1944), and “The 
Comparative Method in Social Anthropology” (1951). Part II publishes for the first 
time five chapters (totaling 56 pages) of a projected book on social anthropology writ- 
ten during the last decade of his life. For these, Fred Eggan writes a one-page preface 
and the editor contributes a brief introduction of modest discipleship. 

The reviewer read the book with unusual care in the hope of recapturing some of 
the sense of stimulation which the work of Radcliffe-Brown had aroused in him some 
thirty years ago. At that time, its emphasis on a scientific approach to the study of 
human social behavior seemed to offer a refreshing alternative to the sterility of the 
two then available theoretical orientations—unilinear evolutionism and historical dif- 
fusionism. Moreover, Radcliffe-Brown’s clarity in the conceptualization of the struc- 
turing of social relationships, contrasting with the fogginess of his contemporaries in 
this respect, intensified the reviewer’s interest in social structure, already awakened 
by Rivers’ Social Organization. 

The spark, however, has fizzled out. The book under consideration contains no 
suggestive flashes of insight such as enliven the rereading of the works of Boas, Kroe- 
ber, Linton, Malinowski, or Tylor. It includes scarcely a single statement which this 
reader can accept without heavy qualification. It exudes the mustiness of Ancient 
Society, of Methode der Ethnologie, of Kroeber’s early polemical articles. This is appar- 
ent even in the one partial surprise that the book contains, namely, Radcliffe-Brown’s 
avowal in the very last paragraph that “This book is written from the point of view of 
one who has all his life accepted the hypothesis of social evolution as formulated by 
Spencer as a useful working hypothesis in the study of human society.” 

Radcliffe-Brown had voiced all his major theoretical and methodological ideas in 
publications appearing when the reviewer was still a graduate student (1922-1925). 
Thereafter, while his principal contemporaries continued to expand and modify their 
views, and while his own students in several countries were enormously extending the 
frontiers of knowledge in the areas he had blocked out, he himself stood still. Even 
his latest papers fail to correct his early misconception of the nature of scientific laws. 
They reiterate his old mischievous segregation of social anthropology and ethnology, 
exploded decades ago by the work of his own student, Eggan. They repeat the same 
ex cathedra exclusions of psychology, archeology, and linguistics from “the proper 
study of mankind.”’ These seem singularly stale in an age when the relevance of psy- 
chology has long since been demonstrated by Hallowell, Kluckhohn, Mead, Sapir, and 
Whiting; when archeologists like Taylor and Willey are turning from historical to 
scientific problems; and when Goodenough and Lounsbury have given kinship study 
anew dimension through the application of componential analysis from linguistics. 
The “social anthropology” of Radcliffe-Brown becomes increasingly recognizable as a 
synonym for emasculated anthropology. As such, it deserves a respectful burial in 
textbooks on the history of social theory. 


The Study of Population: An Inventory and Appraisal. Puitiep M. Hauser and Otis 
DupLEyY Duncan. (Eds.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. xvi, 864 pp., 
15 figures, 76 tables. $15.00. 


Reviewed by VERNON DorJAHN, University of Oregon 
This volume is the result of an investigation of the status of demography as a 


science undertaken in 1954 by the staff of the Population Research and Training Cen- 
ter of the University of Chicago with the support of the National Science Foundation. 
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Demography is not recognized as a discipline in the administrative organization of 
American universities, and many researchers investigate problems in population who 
would not call themselves demographers. Nevertheless, research into human popu- 
lations has produced a sizeable literature, and this summary appraisal has been badly 
needed. 

Excluding the editors’ introductory chapter, the volume is comprised of four parts. 
The first, entitled “Demography as a Science,” contains four chapters by the joint 
editors in which they state their position and differences with the contributors. The 
nine chapters of Part II deal with the development and current status of demography; 
they are basically historical, each covering a country or area with the exception of 
Frank Lorimer’s integrated “Development of Demography.” Part III, the “Elements 
of Demography,” begins with an assessment of available data resources and moves on 
to a chapter by chapter consideration of the major “problem areas” or fields of demog- 
raphy. The final part contains seven chapters dealing with the overlap between demog- 
raphy and several related disciplines: ecology, human ecology, geography, physical 
anthropology, genetics, economics and sociology. It should be stressed that problems 
of “social engineering” were not considered. 

The editors define demography as “the study of the size, territorial distribution, 
and composition of population, changes therein, and the components of such changes, 
which may be identified as natality, mortality, territorial movement (migration), 
and social mobility (change of status)” (p. 2). As such, scholars of various backgrounds 
concern themselves with the data of demography. Demographic analysis, or demog- 
raphy narrowly defined, is “confined to the study of components of population varia- 
tion and change” (p. 2), while population studies, or demography broadly defined, 
“are concerned not only with population variables but also with relationships between 
population changes and other variables—social, economic, political, biological, genetic, 
geographical, and the like” (p. 2). Population studies thus ought not be considered a 
single “theoretical discipline” but rather an “‘area of substantive inquiry in which any 
number of frames of reference may be employed” (p. 3). Consequently, population 
theory cannot be presented as a unified whole. 

Demography is an observational rather than an experimental science and its data, 
like those of astronomy and ethnology, are distributed in time and space; one investi- 
gator can observe only a minute portion of these data. The problem of “historicism” is 
evident. The systematic recording of births, deaths and so on is a recent phenomenon 
and little is known of the demographic situation of prehistoric or historic populations, 
or of nonliterate peoples at the present time. Demographers follow that method which 
we call “scientific,” though they have developed distinctive techniques for data col- 
lection, evaluation and adjustment, and for analysis, including both prediction and 
projection. 

Traditionally, demography has been regarded as short on theory, though as the 
editors suggest, students of population today are more conscious of being theoretically 
short-shrift than were those of the 1930’s. The treatment of questions of theory in 
Chapter 4, “Demography as a Body of Knowledge,” demonstrates that the traditional 
estimation may be in error. Some demographers unquestionably have a clear idea o/ 
the nature and role of theory in scientific research, though the tendency of others to 
produce essentially descriptive studies of overt technical complexity with little or no 
consideration of theoretical implications is still manifest. Most social scientists would 
benefit from reading the editors’ statements on misconceptions of theory and “system 
building.” 
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The brief treatment of “Demography as a Profession’”’ presents an analysis of per- 
sonnel, training, and facilities for training and research in demography. Two impor- 
tant observations should be stressed: first, that demographers are drawn from a 
variety of disciplines, and second, that much of the demand for the services of the 
professional demographer are of an “extra-scientific nature.” Both have important 
implications for the development of demography as a science. 

To deal fairly with each of the 28 contributed articles is, of course, impossible. 
Each contributor is a scholar of merit in his field and the overall quality of the essays 
is high, though sections of Part III will be difficult for readers without specialized 
demographic training. Of particular interest to anthropologists is the excellent sec- 
tion on “Physical Anthropology and Demography” in which J. N. Spuhler outlines 
the importance of demographic variables to studies of changes in gene frequency, the 
demography of skeletal populations, and the comparative study of the duration of the 
stages of the ontogenetic cycle in primates. Wilbert Moore’s contribution on “Soci- 
ology and Demography” discusses demography as a subfield of sociology, the rela- 
tions between sociological theory and demography and vice versa. No cultural or social 
anthropologist contributed to the symposium, but much of what such a writer might 
have stressed is contained in Irene Taeuber’s article on ‘““Demographic Research in the 
Pacific Area.’”” Taeuber acknowledges that the data and hypotheses of demography 
have been drawn chiefly from “European cultural experience” and suggests research 
comparing variables among peoples of different cultures and physical condition, and 
testing “hypotheses about similarities and differences in demographic response to 
political, economic and social change” (p. 269). Failure to do this, she continues, pre- 
cludes a knowledge of world population and renders demography “culture bound.” 
This is the crux of the matter and anthropology must insist on the cross-cultural test- 
ing of demographic hypotheses in spite of difficulties in data collection and analysis. 

In summary, this symposium is highly recommended. It provides anthropologists 
and other nondemographers with a source in which the data, methods, theories and 
problems of demography are appraised by specialists, and from which “research- 
stimuli” can be obtained. The index and bibliographies are more than adequate. Finally, 
a word of thanks is due the joint editors for their lucid comprehensive survey (Part I) 
which relates the individual contributions; this is not a collection of essays thrown to- 
gether hurriedly for publication. 


Economics of the New Zealand Maori. RAYMOND Firtu. Preface by R. H. TAWNEY. 
(Second Edition.) Wellington, New Zealand: R. E. Owen, 1959. 519 pp., 5 figures, 
frontispiece, 1 map, 15 plates, 5 tables. 2 pounds, 10 shillings. 


Reviewed by FEt1x KEESING, Stanford University 


An essential phase of modern anthropological publication is the reissue of neoclassic 
works which have long been out of print, so as to make them available for newer li- 
braries, for replacement of “missing” copies in older libraries, and for the bookshelves 
of the younger scholars. Where the author is still living and has accepted the challenge 
to review and update his original text, the worth of such a reissue becomes greatly en- 
hanced. The New Zealand Government Printing Office has in this case performed a 
notable service in publishing a “second edition” of Professor Firth’s now rare study 
originally titled Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (London, 1929), with 
such a reworking by the author. 

The original text was presented as a doctoral thesis in the London School of Eco- 
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nomics and Political Science at the period when Malinowski was reaching the high 
point in his formulation of so-called “functionalism.” Firth, dedicating the publication 
to that scholar, speaks of it as having been written under his “‘mana.”’ The work did 
show, of course, the exciting impact of Malinowski’s mental world upon one of his 
first doctoral candidates. But in at least equally creative measure it showed the mind 
of Firth, extensively trained in economics prior to his turning to anthropology, grap- 
pling in a pioneer way with the potential give-and-take between the disciplines oj 
economics and anthropology. The raw data for the study, too, was drawn not only 
from the published literature on the Maori—to that time mainly the work of untrained 
if devoted amateurs—but also from personal contacts with scholarly Maoris and field 
study in Maori communities accessible to his origina! home in New Zealand. The first 
chapter of the original text, titled ‘The Study of Primitive Economics,” presented a 
review and critique of the extant ideas of economic theorists concerning early and 
“primitive” economies, together with those of anthropologists on the economic facets 
of culture and society. The body of the text dealt with the pre-European technology 
and economic organization of the Maori, placed “functionally” within the total way 
of life. Its chapters still provide a highly useful model for the analysis of any economic 
system, as they take up resources, the production cycle, work and its “psychology,” 
the use of magical techniques, distribution and ownership—including land tenure, the 
feast, transfer of goods, and other topics. The penultimate chapter, dealing with 
Maori-European economic contacts, gave one of the pioneering analyses of phases 
and processes of culture change. 

In his reworking of the volume, the author has wisely left in practically its original 
form the body of the text dealing with the traditional economic system. A chapter on 
“means of communication” has, however, been omitted, as a foreword to the new edi- 
tion says, “largely for reasons of space.” Presumably for the same reason the materials 
in the old first chapter have been omitted, and replaced by an entirely new chapter 
titled “The Study of Economic Anthropology.” In 23 succinct pages, Firth’s mature 
viewpoints on the anthropological analysis of economic behavior are set out, with 
vigorous comments on the work of contemporary scholars in both economics and an- 
thropology, and a brief evaluation of the “applied aspects” of this field. The penulti- 
mate chapter on culture change has retained its original contents, but some substantial 
additions have been made to take account both of the subsequent burgeoning of data 
and theory relating to cultural dynamics and also of the three decades of further 
change in Maori economic life. The term “primitive”? was dropped from the title, the 
author’s new foreword says, to “‘take due account of these modern developments.” 
Happily, Firth keeps intact his original bibliographies, while adding new bibliographic 
sections to update the work. The original list of some 170 titles on “primitive econom- 
ics’’ as viewed in 1927 has been supplemented by more than a hundred additional 
works on “economic anthropology.” The earlier published sources on Maori economic 
life have likewise had added a useful listing of subsequent governmental and scholarly 
sources. 

The initiative taken by the New Zealand Government in republishing this book 
springs in part from a widespread public interest in that country in things Maori, 
along with the quite vigorous place that studies of the Maori language and heritage 
have in its school and university systems. But perhaps even more it arises from the 
sense of need for background information which can be applied to economic develop- 
ment and welfare of the modern Maori, under government auspices and otherwise. In 
March, 1958, the Maori population of New Zealand was officially estimated to num- 
ber 147,118, which is equivalent to about one Maori to every fifteen Europeans. The 
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Maoris are increasing very rapidly in numbers: almost twice as fast as the Europeans. 
Though in the last three decades a tide of Maori migration has set strongly from the 
traditional tribal districts to the cities and towns so that perhaps a fifth of the Maori 
population are urban dwellers (along with hundreds of Cook Islanders, Samoans, and 
others from tropical Polynesia), the fortunes of the bulk of this people lie on working 
the land. Many of the traditional social relations and cultural values discussed by 
Firth have proved extraordinarily persistent: the family work force, the cooperating 
community, the ceremonial life centered around the carved meeting house, feasts and 
funerals, reciprocal exchanges. Such elements have been carried over, more or less re- 
formulated of course, into the settings of modern sheep farming, dairying, lumbering, 
and other rural enterprises, and even into the city with its industrial jobs. They con- 
tinue to shape the employment preferences of Maoris and their responses to land ten- 
ure matters, modern cooperatives, government resettlement schemes, agricultural ex- 
tension and other developmental programs, and assistance in housing and other wel- 
fare matters. While the volume does not go into these modern developments in any 
detail, the new bibliographic section gives references to relevant works by Beaglehole, 
Metge, Ritchie, and others, including the now deceased Maori statesman-scholar, 
Sir Apirana Ngata, and Dr. M. Winiata (Ph.D. in anthropology, Edinburgh). 

To return from these side comments, which are not wholly a diversion, it can be 
said that the volume is a model one in terms of print and format. No indication is 
given as to distribution outlets in countries outside New Zealand, so unless an intend- 
ing purchaser could find it stocked by a New Zealand official agency nearer at hand it 
would need to be sent for: a New Zealand pound is equivalent to approx. U. S. $2.80. 


Organization of Work: A Comparative Analysis of Production Among Nonindustrial 
People. STANLEY H. Upy, Jr. Introduction by George P. Murdock. (Behavior 
Science Monograph.) New Haven: HRAF Press, 1959. 182 pp., appendix, 8 tables. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by MANNING Nasu, University of Chicago 


Take a conceptually minded sociologist interested in developing a battery of ideas 
with empirical relevance, lead him to the cross-cultural files and you have the ingredi- 
ents for Udy’s study. Udy develops 64 propositions on the relations of technology and 
organizational structure of work. To formulate these propositions he uses two general 
hypotheses, usually found in the kit bag of social scientists. Udy’s ingenuity lies in 
the explication of these working hypotheses and in his skill in the business of “‘nailing 
down” their truth value. His data comes chiefly from 82 primitive and peasant socie- 
ties as reported in the Human Relations Area Files. 

Although the book is aimed chiefly at those interested in industrial sociology and 
administrative theory, there is a great deal of value in it for anthropologists. The 
propositions on technological complexity and organizational structure, or on the struc- 
tural consistencies in the organization of work are much more precise, compendent, 
and theoretically rooted than are comparable generalizations made in anthropology. 

This precision comes from Udy’s way of work. Model building and theory making 
are old concerns in sociology and economics, while data gathering and empirical gen- 
eralizations have been the forte of anthropologists. A successful social science will be 
a synthesis of the two modes. Udy’s book is a good stride in that direction. His patience 
and care in defining and making empirical indices for his concepts are exemplary. This 
very care is likely, however, to alienate many readers. He has sinned bravely in the 
use of technical language. Readers familiar with Talcott Parsons and Marion Levy 
will recognize the genre. 
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The study also helps clarify some important methodological issues. It buttresses 
the contention of those anthropologists who hold that aspects of culture or social sub- 
systems may be isolated and studied comparatively and cross-culturally without 
knowing “all about” (whatever that in fact may mean) the society and culture from 
which the sub-system is isolated. 

An anthropological reader will miss that aura of humanity which comes from first- 
hand knowledge of the facts and he may cavil at the absence of notions of process, but 
if he is interested in technology and in comparative economic organization he will find 
here a building block for theory and a host of interesting problems for further research. 


Man Made Plain: The Poet in Contemporary Society. ROBERT N. WILSON. Foreword 
by Henry A. Murray. (Anthropology and Sociology Series.) Cleveland: Howard 
Allen Inc., 1958. xlvii, 224 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by THEODORA KROEBER, Berkeley, California 


Anthropologists take note: here is an engaging and thoughtful book about poets 
and poetry in America today, written by a sociologist of the most modern persuasion. 
Does this mean that sociologists are quietly and enlightenedly moving in to share the 
living space with the arts left vacant by anthropologists who, alienated from their 
humanistic home, wander lost amongst the beckoning stars of jargon vocabularies and 
social hypotheses? 

Perhaps it does. In any case, Mr. Wilson, the author of the book, behind and be- 
yond his knowledge and practice in sociology, social psychology, and social psychia- 
try, has kept an old curiosity going back to his Union College undergraduate days, as 
to how literature comes to be written and what sorts of persons write it. His first 
effort to learn something about writers took the conventional form of a psychological 
test. Wilson does not say in what the test consisted or who were the writers who took 
it. The results of the test as test he considers to have been disappointing; not so, its 
subjects. Abandoning the test, he went on to make the acquaintance which grew into 
warm friendships in many cases of some two dozen American poets with whom he 
discussed at length their work, their fellow poets, and themselves. The book under 
review is all of a piece—an extended essay which coordinates a body of learned his- 
torical opinion on poets and poetry with a composite organization of the facts, impres- 
sions, and testimony gathered by the author from his twenty-four informants. 

Wilson writes with élan and with partiality for the poet. He is ‘for’ his poets as 
the ethnographer is “for” the peoples of his personal field investigations. Properly to 
judge what Wilson has to say about creativity and the artist the reader should remem- 
ber that the author is himself a social scientist and that he is speaking most immedi- 
ately and particularly to his peers. He is aware that he is invading territory of a long 
and imposing scholarship; he does not brashly generalize, but tells what aesthetics, 
art, and creativity have come to mean to him after (palpably) perceptive and recep- 
tive exposure to some practitioners of the art of prosody. He found the experience 
exciting and significant. He wishes generously to share it with his fellow scientists. 

The fellow scientists he has in view are those whose sociology stems from econom- 
ics, political science, and social theory; and whose psychology is of the laboratory, the 
controlled experiment, and the statistic: in short, those “social scientists’? whose per- 
spectives and goals are scientific, not humanistic. He feels that they suffer from “art- 
blindness”—the author’s phrase. There is the possibility of course that Wilson’s most 
interested readers may turn out to be, not the art-blind, but those who take for granted 
his thesis that the beginning of understanding of human behavior is contained within 
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works of art and imagination—man’s creations all—and who will read him simply to 
discover what he has to say about an individual poet or the writing of a particular 
poem. For such readers there are no word pictures of poets in this book, no quoted 
conversations, no analyses of poems. There is, rather, a composite, passionate portrait 
of The Poet: what he affirms and denies; and the nature of his travail, his reward, and 
his frustration. 

A fragmentary poem by Conrad Aiken is reproduced opposite the title page and is 
the source for the book’s title: “‘Was this the poet? It is man. / The poet is but man 
made plain. /” In Chapter Three, called ‘‘Creativity—The Self as Vocation,” Wilson 
further elucidates the meaning of the title. He says, ““The poet’s work is based on an 
exhaustive use of his own personality. If his means are his stock of words and facility 
in shaping them to artistic form, his ends are to transmute experience through his 
own view of life, his unique personal stance. Thus both instruments and goals of the 
poetic task center around the qualities and capacities of the self. The self is truly a 
vocation for the creative artist, in a way that seems unlike that of the individual in 
any other type of activity. Psychologically, then, the poet is man made plain because 
no other man explores the self so relentlessly or exhibits it so beautifully.” 

The elaboration of the concept of the self as vocation is the heart of the matter 
of the book, and in explaining what he means, Wilson transcends the conventional 
statement of the case and condition for the making of poetry to which he principally 
adheres, adding to it his own psychological, interpretative understanding. He sketches 
rapidly through the literature on prosody, discovering that its evidence and the 
direct testimony of poets agree, over time and despite disparate theories and predilec- 
tions, as to the character and personality traits which are the telling ones in a seriously 
practicing poet. Of these, the sense for words and language-use are of first importance. 
It is not facility which is so much emphasized as “infatuation with language” and 
willingness to work endlessly to control it. Saturation in literature is a universal must, 
as is a good and listening and a curious and musically attuned ear. It is expected that 
the poet will have an intense and sensitive awareness to nature, to persons, and to his 
total life experience. Beyond these traits there lies the vision, the inspiration, the sud- 
den, new organization of the colors and pieces of experience—the mysterious if not 
mystic birth of a poem. 

Moments of heightened awareness and newness of vision may come to others than 
poets, but as instants of glory quickly fading. Only the poet can go on from the vision 
to make of its inspired but most private beginnings a communicating and disciplined 
work of art. The finished poem is created from the very stuff of the poet’s vitals: his 
intellect, his learned techniques, his conscious and subconscious memories, his con- 
tinuing associative imagination, and his rigid self criticism. So understood, the self 
as vocation becomes a powerful metaphor of creativity. That artists are, by and large, 
a sturdy breed is implied in Wilson’s discussion of the poet’s use of tension, imbalance, 
and conflict. The imposition of pattern must be countered, he says, by associating 
and disassociating experience, breaking it up and then newly ordering it, never allow- 
ing chaos wholly to take over. It is this swing between license and control that ac- 
counts in all probability for one area of disagreement amongst Wilson’s informants. 
Some of them see this manipulating of emotions, words, and experience as requiring 
an harmoniously organized personality, others an inharmoniously organized one. How 
often and for how long an artist may continue to dip down into himself and bring up 
the fresh and prime materials on which his art feeds, must vary enormously from per- 
son to person, but the author does not explore this aspect of his metaphor. It is Wil- 
son’s contribution to critical understanding of the poetic process, its vision vocabulary, 
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sensibility, and communicability, that it is contained totally within the mind, memory, 
and psyche of the poet himself. Wilson’s formulation is original, his understanding, 
Wordsworthian. 

In the chapter on the Language of Poetry the author steers a rapid uncluttered 
way through the theories of Pollack, Rank, Bodkin, Eliot, Huizinga, Langer, and 
others, undeterred by the rattle of definitions and symbols and the clash of ambigui- 
ties and metaphors, and succeeds in making a simplified, sensible statement on a 
knotty and difficult subject. 

The Poet in Society is a tired chapter, worn down with the task of trying to place 
the poet in a social role, its tone slipping for the moment into the sociological. Here is 
worry over aspects of the modern world which are antagonistic to the artist whose 
space for meaningful participation in his culture becomes ever more cramped. In- 
difference, ‘‘mercantile values,” “bourgeois morality,” “‘socialization,”’ and the in- 
trusions of “mass media communication” are real and crippling frustrations, but they 
are new only in name or specific impingement: see Paul Radin’s book, “‘Primitive Man 
as Philosopher.” There is also some talk about creation merging with recreation. But 
Wilson’s heart is not in the preposterous suggestion. Otherwhere in the book he cele- 
brates the self-sufficiency and detachedness of the creative act. He knows that the 
artist at work is at farthest remove from “appreciation of art,” from regression, or 
rest from labor, and that the one thing he is most surely not doing is entertaining or 
amusing or improving himself. 

There are three chapters which summarize what Wilson’s informants and some 
other poets have to say about poetry as a career today, about the poet’s connections 
with the outside world and his disconnections from it, and about the nature of his 
communication with other poets. These matters are reported with few direct quota- 
tions or identifications of individuals. Sociologists may not feel this as deprivation, 
being inured to the faceless generality, but many readers will feel cheated of the treat 
of hearing some of the poets on Wilson’s list speak in their own voices. It is much like 
reading a book on painting which has no pictures, particularly since there are some 
exciting names on his list—Marianne Moore, William Carlos Williams, and Conrad 
Aiken from that remarkable constellation of poets born in the eighties; Leonie Adams 
and Malcolm Cowley from the nineties; followed by Richard Eberhart, May Sarton, 
Randall Jarrell, down to younger ones, such as Richard Wilbur. One misses the vivid- 
ness of communication of the face to face encounter which is so well recaptured in, 
for example, the interviews with writers in the Paris Review. 

The final chapter sketches in the career of Ezra Pound, including the controversy 
over the award to him of the Bollingen prize for poetry in 1949. Wilson chose Pound as 
being representative although not typical of the poet in the modern world, and as 
exemplar of the ‘‘creative man’s unending drive toward self-realization.”’ I confess to 
some disappointment in this ending note. There are poets amongst Wilson’s friends, or 
living around the corner from some of them, whose names are almost as well known 
as Pound’s, and known solely through their poetry, who are read ‘‘outside” more than 
is Pound, and whose creative drive and passion for poetry can be demonstrated with- 
out the partisanship of politics and the near shadow of psychosis to destroy the clarity 
of the portrait. 

The bibliography is uninflated, interesting, and useful. Henry A. Murray’s urbane 
Foreword should be read as a generalizing and concluding postword. He warns, in 4 
fatherly way, that perhaps the contemporary poet has not necessarily to be regarded as 
having fulfilled all of the highest functions of his calling, which Wilson implies that he 
has done, and he places Wilson’s study in the perspective of an ongoing exploration by 
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' scientists into the unique creative act—studies which may open windows now closed to 
: the wide, sunny, humane view lying just outside the laboratory. 


An Introduction to Anthropology. Ratpu L. Beats and Harry Horyer. With the 
collaboration of VirGINIA More RoepicEr. (Second Edition.) New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1959. xxi, 721 pp., appendix, 11 charts, figures, 7 maps, 4 tables. 

$6.90. 
Reviewed by MARTIN BaumuorFr, University of California, Davis 


This book is all it claims to be, aimed, as it is, at introductory students and lacking 
the biased or opinionated treatment common to many such textbooks. Although this 
neutral approach tends to make the presentation flat it does give a comprehensive 
view of the discipline with few of the blind spots of the more specialized approach. The 
earlier edition was characterized by balance, with substantial space alloted to physical 
anthropology and linguistics as well as to the major aspects of ethnology and social 
anthropology. The only major division slighted there was archeology. In the second 
edition this omission has been rectified by means of a new chapter, “Space, Time, and 
Culture,’ and by reworking the earlier “Fossil Man and Racial History” which now 
appears as ‘Fossil Man and Prehistory.” Other changes are virtually all devoted to 
rewriting and to revisions in the sections on physical anthropology. With these revi- 
sions the book qualifies as one of the best, perhaps the best, elementary all round treat- 
ments of the whole of anthropology. It would be most useful for a single semester uni- 
fied treatment of the subject; for two or three quarter or semester introductory courses 
with specialized treatment of physical anthropology it is spread a bit thin. 

In the first edition the “Fossil Man and Racial History” chapter gave a brief and 
superficial account of the paleolithic archeology of Europe based on the antiquated 
six stage scheme (Chellean, Acheulean, etc.). This section has been much improved in 
the new edition with a more sophisticated treatment of the European culture sequences 
and with additional description and interpretation of the content and changes within 
that framework. 

The new chapter, “Space, Time and Culture,” consists mainly of an outline of 
world culture history together with a brief but competent description of archeological 
method. The culture history section is by no means exhaustive but it is a creditable 
treatment in the small space allotted to it. As in most sketches of this kind, Europe and 
the Near East get a major share of space, while the Far East, Africa, and Oceania re- 
ceive only scant attention. In the New World the lion’s share goes to North America 
(an excellent synopsis of the material) while South American developments are de- 
scribed in a single paragraph. The unevenness of treatment is partly a reflection of the 
unevenness of research, but is also partly just traditional. It is time we began to recog- 
nize at the introductory level some of the recent Far Eastern and trans-Saharan 
African research. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
Eskimo. EDMUND CARPENTER, FREDERICK VARLEY and ROBERT FLAHERTY. (Explora- 
tions Series No. 9.) Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1959. 64 pp., 
illustrations, photographs. n.p. 


Reviewed by Dorotuy Ler, Harvard University 
Eskimo is a work employing a medium new in anthropological literature. Three 


names are listed on the title page: Carpenter has written the text, Varley supplied the 
paintings and sketches, and the late Flaherty collected the carvings which are repro- 
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duced in photography and sketch. Yet, this is not the traditional text with illustrations, 
Carpenter is the main author only because it was his imagination which created a con- 
figuration out of all this; his the eye that saw the “living truth” in Varley’s sketches; 
he who saw the potential use of Flaherty’s collection. 

In its conception and approach this is a work of art in presentation, rather than 
representation. In creating it Carpenter has avoided, to a degree, the lineality of dis- 
cursive writing, and has employed instead the simultaneity of television. Thus, Eskimo 
topography, geographic knowledge, and orientation are presented interdependently 
in Carpenter’s prose and Varley’s paintings of vast spaces, alive with the sense of dis- 
covery. When Carpenter writes of the perception and relatedness and personal signif- 
icance of the Availik, Varley’s sketches of faces, stances, activities complement the 
presentation. The section on art is incomplete without the reproductions of Flaherty’s 
carvings, which turn and twist as the text examines them. 

I found this volume tremendously exciting. Carpenter has the rare ability of spot- 
ting what is not “present to the senses” of Western man. He can perceive significance 
in the obvious and the taken-for-granted, and nothing is too trivial to become a clue 
leading to exploration. I had written “discovery” here, but I discarded it because the 
work has, instead, the refreshing, unfinished quality of process. Carpenter says in ef- 
fect: this is as far as I could see and understand; this is as far as I could go, but there is 
much more to pursue. And he takes the reader along with him on the road to discovery: 
“As I looked about at the utter sameness of the land, I could not imagine what reference 
points he was using...” he writes. And then, “After an exhausting trip back from 
seal hunting when the lead dog was scarcely visible,” he goes a little farther, “what 
appeared to me as monotonous land was to the Availik varied, filled with meaningful 
reference points. ... ” Then he learns more: “ ... By and large, these are not actual 
objects or points, but relationships . . . Two hunters casually followed a trail which I 
simply could not see, even when I bent close to scrutinize it; they did not kneel to 
examine it, but stood back examining it at a distance.” 

There was a time when I feared that Carpenter was reaching a point where he 
would feel that to write a monograph about his friends would constitute a betrayal ora 
violation of their integrity. He wrote to me from Fury and Hecla Strait: “I have never 
been with friendlier companions. It would be very difficult for me to record many 
texts ... and as for giving tests, it just couldn’t be done. They accept me... but I 
could never ‘hire’ an informant or even find an informant. But just by looking and 
listening I’ve had some vivid impressions; beyond that I have not penetrated.” 

Yet, just because he looked and listened Carpenter did penetrate “‘beyond that.” 
And what he found he has been able to present without violation, as an artist. He writes 
with wonder, with humility and empathy, and with something like reverence. It was 
not necessary for him to write “about” his people after all, in detachment and analysis, 
for he presents them inviolate with immediacy. 

This work is not an ethnography, and it does not attempt to be exhaustive in any 
sense. Carpenter does not select according to a predetermined system. He plunges into 
Availik experience without defense, shedding all the cognitive and conceptual armor 
he can, and allows his imagination to be caught. He participates, but does not observe 
in the usual sense of the term. I get the impression that only later after he returns to 
being Edmund Carpenter, the anthropologist, he recreates his experience in its fullness. 
He goes over it thoroughly and intensively recovering each minute detail that goes 
into the discovery of a new order of perception, a new way of apprehending man’s 
place in the universe. 
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The text covers such subjects as orientation, acoustic space, mechanical aptitude. 
The last and longest section is on art, and this draws from and elucidates all that has 
gone before. Here we see clearly the interpenetration of man and environment—to use 
a term which my phrase itself belies—and the significance of man in the total scheme 
of things. Here we find joy in randomness and vagary, in meaning without purposive- 
ness. We see the role of man, indispensable to the actualization of the universal design, 
as we see the carver releasing what is hidden in the ivory needing man’s help for its 
emergence: “As the carver holds the unworked ivory lightly in his hand, turning it this 
way and that, he whispers, ‘Who are you: Who hides there?’ And then: ‘Ah, Seal’. . . 
Then he brings it out: Seal, hidden, emerges. It was always there: he didn’t create it; 
he released it. . . . The carver never tries to force the ivory into uncharacteristic forms, 
but responds to the material as it tries to be itself. . . . It is their attitude toward not 
only ivory, but toward all things, especially people—parent toward child, husband 
toward wife.” 

This is an important addition to our meager material on the conceptual framework 
of experience; and, in addition, the book itself is a thing of beauty. 


Health in the Mexican-American Culture: A Community Study. MARGARET CLARK. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. xii, 253 pp., 6 figures, glossary, 8 
tables. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Ozzie G. Simmons, Harvard University 


In the development of public health and medicine as fields of research interest for 
anthropologists, considerable prominence has been accorded the proposition that the 
significance of folk beliefs and practices with_respect to health and illness can only be 
appreciated when they are perceived in relation to the total culture of which they are a 
part. This book provides additional support for the proposition, and, by its depiction 
of some of the interrelations between folk medicine and other parts of Mexican-Amer- 
ican culture, helps us to understand why traditional ways are often adhered to with 
such tenacity in the face of attempts by health workers to effect change. Moreover, it is 
maintained that these folk beliefs and practices persist because they perform a number 
of functions for both the Mexican-American group and its individual members. Folk 
medical beliefs serve to publicize and punish social offenses, provide escape from social 
disapproval by affording a rationale for otherwise unsanctioned behavior, and offer 
a means of dramatizing to others the evil consequences of cultural change which 
threaten the integrity of the “‘old ways.” 

The field study reported in this book was conducted in Sal si Puedes (which means 
“Get out if you can’’), a neighborhood of 70 Mexican-American families located in an 
incorporated community on the eastern edge of San Jose, California. From the outset, 
the study was focused primarily on public health problems, and was designed to secure 
sociocultural information that could be helpful to professional people working with 
Mexican-Americans. Although intended mainly for an audience of practitioners, the 
book should be of considerable interest to social scientists as well. 

With the exception of the earlier work by Paul Taylor and Ruth Tuck, there are 
no published studies of Mexican-American communities; thus this volume is a welcome 
addition to our limited knowledge of the largest Spanish-speaking group in American 
society. The major part of the book is devoted to a detailed descriptive account of 
patterns of community life, language and education, work and economics, religious 
participation, and family life. 
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This description of Mexican-American culture serves as the context within which 
to consider folk medical beliefs and practices in Sal si Puedes and the nature of the 
relationships between the people and the health workers who serve them. The final 
chapter summarizes the problems of health and illness in the community and recom- 
mends ways in which public health workers can work more effectively with Mexican- 
Americans to facilitate their acceptance and use of health facilities. 

This study confirms findings already obtained by social scientists regarding the role 
of culture in influencing perceptions of and responses to illness. Beyond this, it provides 
us with further insight into why folk medicine holds up so well in competition with the 
precepts and practices disseminated by health workers. As Miss Clark has demon- 
strated, Mexican-American folk concepts of health and illness not only are an integral 
part of a cultural system which organizes experience and guides action, but also per- 
form social and psychological functions in a series of critical areas of intragroup and 
intergroup relations ranging from the conjugal family unit through family-community 
networks to relationships with the dominant Anglo group. 


Tukani. Hetmvut Sick. Translated by R. H. Stevens. London: Burke Publishing Co. 
Ltd., 1959. 240 pp., frontispiece, glossary, 39 photographs. 1 pound, 5 shillings net. 
Reviewed by ALLAN R. HOLMBERG, Cornell University 


The title of this book is taken from the brilliant colored toucan which inhabits the 
tropical forest area of the Amazon Valley. The author is a naturalist who spent many 
years in Central Brazil as a member of an expedition sponsored by the Brazilian govern- 
ment to investigate the possibilities of opening up and colonizing hitherto little known 
country in the northern Mato Grosso and the District of Para. Tukani, first published 
in German in 1957, was written to describe some of the work of this expedition which 
has been operating for the past decade. 

The author of Tukani is a very sensitive naturalist. The book is loaded with elegant 
descriptions of animal life on the Xingi and he has written about almost all forms of 
bird and animal life. Also for the anthropologist there are some encounters with natives 
but both the quality and quantity of data about them do not compare with the zoo- 
logical data. There is brief mention of the Chavante and tribes of the Xinga@ like the 
Lakapalo, the Waura, Kamiaiuta, Trumai, and others. But the cultural data on these 
and other groups are relatively sparse and of the type usually gathered by explorers and 
non-anthropologists. This does not mean there is not a wealth of material of interest to 
anthropologists in this book. Anyone planning to do work in Central Brazil should 
certainly read it for he will find here a very full and sensitive description of the en- 
vironment in which he would have to work. And he will find out something about the 
people on whom it is hoped that more work will be done. Finally, the book gives the 
reader a fine taste of what it is like to live in the tropics. 

Munduruct Religion. RoBERT F. Murpuy. (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Volume 49, No. 1.) Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1958. v, 154 pp., appendices, 2 maps, 9 plates. $3.00. 

Reviewed by W1LLt1AM D. HOHENTHAL, San Francisco State College 


Interpretative as well as descriptive, this excellent monograph is a welcome and 
valuable addition to the growing body of knowledge relating to the Indian tribes ol 
Brazil. Mundurucit religion today is undergoing a number of transformations and sul- 
fering some losses owing to profound changes in Munduruci culture and social organiza- 


tion. 
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A century and a half of contact with European-derived cultures has had several 
important effects upon the Munduruct. Becoming involved in the wild rubber gather- 
ing trade, they desisted from warfare in the early 20th century and also stopped the 
associated ceremonial taking of trophy heads. At the same time, owing to the demands 
of rubber tapping, the hunting of game animals was greatly reduced, and a movement 
began toward Neo-Brazilian settlements where trade goods were available. One result 
of this proximity was the depopulation of the Munduruct because of introduced dis- 
eases. Both warfare and hunting of game animals were to the Munduruct the chief 
expression of masculine values, and were the bases upon which social unity rested. With 
the disappearance and diminution of these activities the native religion began to change 
significantly because the underlying cultural and social values had changed. 

Proselytization by Franciscan missionaries went apace because of this Munduruct 
deculturation. Thus alien religious inroads, expressed mainly in terms of syncretism, 
enjoyed some small measure of influence not otherwise possible. 

Until very recent years, the core of Mundurucd religious beliefs was the relation- 
ship between the world of humans and that of game animals. The sharp decline of this 
aspect of native religion is one of the most striking changes in the Indians’ culture, yet 
the Murphys succeeded in recording a fine collection of myths and folktales of prime 
interest to the comparative folklorist. Through all, there is a running theme of the im- 
portance of the animal world to Munduruct society and of the close interrelation be- 
tween the two, reflecting the special significance once given them in ceremonies and in 
the Munduruca supernatural belief system. 

An aspect of the supernatural which is keyed to persistent problems of Mundurucié 
society today is sorcery. While shamanism is declining, sorcery flourishes, for despite 
the fact that it may be currently disruptive of tribal and village integration, sorcery 
maintains a vital social function for a society undergoing fissionization and accultura- 
tion. Sorcery is not peculiar to native Munduruca society, but is widespread through- 
out lowland South America. The role of sorcery here is partly a defensive function of 
native religion; its beliefs explain human malice and suffering and offer techniques for 
defense against them; yet, at the same time, as Neo-Brazilians also share and modify 
them, such sorcery beliefs have an acculturational influence. 


Savannah Nomads: A Study of the Wodaabe Pastoral Fulani of Western Bornu Province, 
Northern Region, Nigeria. DERRICK J. STENNING. Foreword by DARYLL ForRDE. 
(Published for the International African Institute.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xv, 266 pp., frontispiece, 4 maps, 4 plates. $6.40. 


Reviewed by RONALD COHEN, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


This, the second ethnographic monograph to be published on the Fulani in the last 
two years by the International African Institute, fulfills two major objectives for 
anthropological literature. Firstly, it enlarges our factual information on this widely 
known but, until recently, poorly documented people. Secondly, the author has 
widened our theoretical horizons by contributing a rigorous investigation of the social, 
historical, and ecological factors which have affected this particular form of pastoralism. 

The book begins by giving a very useful summary of the Fulani as a people and a 
culture in the Western Sudan. The author advances the thesis that Fulani semi-seden- 
tarism in history has arisen primarily through the loss of cattle by disease. The conse- 
quent reductions in herd size make impossible normal processes of gift exchange and 
loan which allow for herd-owners to recoup their losses. Agricultural pursuits then be- 
come the only subsistence alternative. Exceptions to this generalization occur when 
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ecological conditions are so favorable in a constricted area that seasonal movements 
become unnecessary and sedentary households with agricultural production become 
possible. 

After setting the stage by his description of the larger social and historical frame- 
work, Stenning turns to a community of pastoral Fulani, the Wodaabe of Bornu Emi- 
rate, in northeastern Nigeria. From local traditions, and by interpolation from the 
contemporary society, the writer has reconstructed the outlines of pre-Islamic Wodaabe 
social life. The basic economic unit was the simple or compound family living from the 
receipts of its herds. Families were linked by the agnatic relationship of male family 
heads who formed the nucleus of named agnatic lineage groups. These groups were co- 
residential, carried on movements in concert, and loaned one another cattle. Frag- 
mentation of the lineage occurred as a result of demographic and ecological pressures 
related to cattle subsistence. The putative agnatic relationship of several lineage ances- 
tors with each other among a nomad cluster of lineages in a wet-season camp served as 
a fictional basis for a wider agnatic association within which marriages took place. 
These groups Stenning calls clans. Woven throughout the traditional and contem- 
porary culture is the belief that the status of a man in his lineage and of his lineage in 
the clan lies in the maintenance of families and herds. 

The next three chapters give a detailed history of the Wodaabe from 1805 to 1931. 
“The cumulative effect (of this period) has been to draw them more closely into the 
administrative structure of the states of the Western Sudan, in this case the eastern 
Fulani Emirates and the State of Bornu. This has been accompanied by their greater 
participation in the cultural world of Islam in the Western Sudan, in its rituals, its 
ceremonies, and its vocabulary”’ (p. 100). 

Stenning points out that for analytical purposes the ‘“‘Wodaabe family is a herd- 
owning and milk-selling enterprise” (p. 103). The division of labor is clear cut, and 
the family subsists through the consumption of milk and milk products or their ex- 
change for other essentials. Cattle are only sold when cash requirements are great. The 
thesis is advanced that there must be an equilibrium between the age and sex distribu- 
tion in a family on the one hand and the number of cows on the other so that culturally 
defined and delimited tasks may be efficiently carried out. ““Man and wife must repro- 
duce at a certain minimum rate and in a certain proportion of potential milk maids and 
herdsmen. When the size and increase of the herd and of the family are adequate for the 
control of the former and the subsistence of the latter then the family and the herd may 
be said to be in equilibrium” (p. 103). The writer then describes the various factors 
such as marriage and the family, divorce, and the fertility of women and cattle which 
tend to affect this balance. Much of this material is based on statistical data gathered, 
for the most part, by Stenning in the field. In this connection, his figures on the fertility 
of women, and his divorce rates, are excellent and bear close scrutiny by those interested 
in more detailed and accurate field techniques. 

Finally, a description and analysis is given of the clans today, and their relationship 
to contemporary political organization and subsistence patterns. The author concludes 
that leaders of the Wodaabe do not recognize any common interest among their clans 
and therefore concerted Fulani political action within the Bornu Emirate has not been 
reached. Their pastoral way of life is the chief impediment to such a course of action. 
On the basis of his analysis, Stenning puts in a final chapter entitled ““The Future” in 
which he advances recommendations for the improvement of Fulani husbandry. These 
are based solidly on what is feasible in terms of their traditional and contemporary way 
of life. Such advice deserves close attention by all interested in the administration and 
development of Northern Nigeria. 
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Stenning’s functional-historical approach is an adequate one in terms of his prob- 
lem. The treatment of historical events in the area as situational factors to which the 
Wodaabe reacted and the interrelationship of these external factors to the internal socio- 
ecological relations of Wodaabe life is well documented, systematic, and convincing. 
The book is a welcome addition to African ethnography in particular and to the study 
of pastoral nomadism in general. 

Only two small points in an otherwise excellent book have jarred this reviewer to 
make some mildly adverse comments. First of all, it takes an intimate knowledge of the 
area to know that ““Dikuma” (p. 85) is another way of saying the title “Digma”’ (pp. 
84, 85); to many readers, ‘“‘Dikuma” used only once and without explanation will ap- 
pear confusing. The author should have stuck to the one term for the sake of clarity. 
Secondly, on the basis of this reviewer’s own field research among the Kanuri, he is un- 
able to concur that the “‘wardens”’ (p. 28) of the Bornu state were Maina (princes of the 
royal line). Indeed all informants who knew of such matters agreed that in the pre-19th 
century state organization, two of the four ‘“‘Wardens” were eunuchs. 


Tribal Cohension in a Money Economy: A Study of the Mambwe People of Northern 
Rhodesia. W1LL1AM WaTsoN, New York: The Humanities Press, 1958. xxiii, 246 
pp., 6 figures, 6 plates, 15 tables. $6.00. 

Reviewed by PaAuL BOHANNAN, Northwestern University 


The modern economic situation in which Africa finds itself presents three alterna- 
tives to Africans. In order to get the money that they have come to require they can 
either enter the labor market, make their farms yield produce for the market, or sell 
their daring, managerial skills, and scarce capital in the market. That is, they can be- 
come laboring men, peasants or petty entrepreneurs. 

Whereas West Africans have become primarily entrepreneurs or peasants dependent 
on the “manor”’ of world trade, the Mambwe studied by Watson have, in common 
with most of the rest of Central and South Africans, become primarily laborers. In 
the absence of protective legislation and security institutions, they have at the same 
time retained subsistance agriculture as a basic way of life. In this situation, the politi- 
cal and social organization of the Mambwe have become of utmost importance to them, 
since by it they protect the values of subsistence farming which in turn gives them a 
degree of social security. Rather than let their traditional organization decline they have 
strengthened it in many ways. Watson’s monograph is an able discussion, entirely in 
the Rhodes-Livingstone tradition, of labor migration and modern social and political 
structure. The field work is thorough and of very high quality. 

The last chapter of the book, called simply “‘Conclusions,”’ is a brief review of the 
findings about the Mambwe. In it Watson says nothing of what he has done, or the re- 
lation in which he thinks his book stands to the rest of the discipline. If this book is 
no more than an ethnography of the Mambwe, such a conclusion is adequate, but 
then the ethnography is very seriously warped. Obviously, however, it is meant to be 
more. I am sure Watson would agree that only the exposition of theoretical points 
justifies selective arrangement of ethnography into a series of studies. It seems to me, 
however, that the present book does not have a theoretical point so much as it has a 
theme. And a theme is not adequate reason for presenting only a partial ethnography. 
Like too many other modern ethnographers, Watson has (under the influence of the 
“idea book”’) given us a slice of ethnography, then withheld discussion of an idea which 
would justify cutting it up. Obviously, if he has indeed made a major contribution to 
ethnography, other students will be able to elicit some of the points for him if he does 
not do it subsequently himself. But it seems to me a fault that he has not done it here, 
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in spite of the fact that I know there are quarters in which he might be praised for hay- 
ing refrained. 


Slovensk¥ nérodopis. (Journal of the Slovak Academy of Sciences.) JAN PoDoLAK (Ed.), 
Bratislava: Slovak Academy of Sciences. [As of 1959] published quarterly. Ap- 
proximately 168 pages per issue, with drawings, maps, photographs, and plates. 
Kés 13.50 per issue. 

Reviewed by ZDENEK SALZMANN, Sedona, Arizona 


The following review is designed to acquaint American anthropologists with the 
journal Slovensk§ ndrodopis [Slovak Ethnography], an organ of the Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, rather than to evaluate critically the specialized contents of the issues avail- 
able for the reviewer’s examination (Nos. 5 and 6 of Volume VI [1958] and No. 1 of 
Volume VII [1959]). 

The contributions are grouped in the following departments: Articles, Discussions, 
Archives and Materials, Ethnographic Museology, Reports, Short Notices, Reviews, 
Bibliography, and Publications Received. A very thoughtful and commendable feature 
of the journal is its regard for readers who have little or no command of Slovak and 
Czech, the two languages in which all contributions are printed: besides Slovak, the 
table of contents is given in Russian, German, English, and French, and all articles as 
well as some of the more important items from the other departments are well sum- 
marized in one of these four languages, with German predominating. 

The journal deals almost exclusively with the ethnography of Slovakia and of the 
Slovaks. Its coverage is very extensive, as a partial listing of the topics in the issues 
under review will show: the folk architecture in the formerly German-speaking area 
near Kremnica (a description and history) ; the dyeing works for blue printed fabrics at 
Zarietie and Pichov (history, description of dyeing methods and products); the 
rhythmic forms of the czardas and the melos of the Ukrainians of the Voivodina region 
(a study in comparative ethnomusicology); folk designations of plums in western 
Slovakia (a study in ethnobotany and etymology); methods of storing cereals in 
C4éov (a description); three variants of a nativity play from Slovak villages of the 
Abatj district in Hungary (a study of acculturation in folk literature); riddles of the 
Slovaks in Hungary (a collection); proverbs and other folk sayings of Slovaks from 
Pivnica, Yugoslavia (a collection); historical and folkloristic documents concerning the 
hiring and forced recruiting of soldiers in Slovakia (an ethnohistorical study) ; charcoal 
preparation in Hamry near Snina (a description of the history, methods, and tools of a 
folk industry). 

The book review section is almost exclusively concerned with works dealing with 
Slavic and central European ethnography; the short notices are of local significance. 

The quality of the contributions appears to be quite good: the papers are gen- 
erously documented by photographs and provided with maps, diagrams, and drawings; 
historical aspects of ethnographic research are invariably stressed; and in general the 
writings are objective and competent. 

Scholars interested in Slavic ethnography in general and Slovak culture in particu- 
lar are bound to find much of interest on the pages of this journal. 


Iraq: Its People, its Society, its Culture. GEoRGE L. Harris and others. (Survey of 
World Cultures.) New Haven: HRAF Press, 1958. 350 pp., 5 maps, 19 tables. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Victor AyouB, Antioch College 


This book surveys Iraqi society as one representative of a major culture area of the 
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world. It is part of a series intended to “‘survey world cultures.’’ Therefore, the book 
cannot be assessed independently of the rationale behind the entire series. 

According to the editor, the series has two aims. It is an effort to put together more 
restricted studies of varying aspects of the society into a comprehensive study of the 
whole society. This is to be done from a functional point of view, demonstrating what is 
the interrelationship between the various parts of the social matrix. These are ambitious 
aims. They are not fulfilled satisfactorily. 

The end result of the book is primarily a summary and catalogue of information 
covering geography, history, religion, social organization—virtually the outline of cul- 
tural materials. Interpretative analysis is little more than the basic commentary needed 
to maintain continuity while moving from one topic or subtopic to another. The inti- 
mate relation that must exist between the selection of data to be analyzed and the per- 
spective from which they will be analyzed is absent. For example, the authors quite 
reasonably note that “history, as an active component in human affairs, is perhaps less 
important as a record of what ‘really’ happened than as a body of belief about that 
record.”’ One would think then that their selection of historical material would be con- 
ditioned by this point of view. This is not apparent. Consequently, the excursion into 
the ancient civilizations of Mesopotamia, for example, is too brief and superficial to be 
of value to the culture historian and unrelated to any other purpose. Its justification 
seems to be nothing more than that geographically Sumerian, Babylonian and Assyrian 
civilizations, as well as others, flourished within the territory now recognized as Iraq 
and therefore must form part of the latter’s history. 

The book is largely undocumented, and includes only a recommended reading list 
at the end. Therefore, without means of assessing the sources of information, it has 
limited use as a reference work for anthropologists or regional scholars. 

The book will be perhaps most useful to that fictional character, the general reader. 
Its organization and style, however, is not calculated to enchant him. 


A Comprehensive History of India: The Mauryas and Satavahanas (325 B.C.—A.D. 300). 
K. A. NILAKANTA Sastri. (Ed.) (Volume Two) New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 1957. xx, 918 pp., appendix, 7 maps, 88 plates. $28.50. 


Reviewed by MILTON SINGER, University of Chicago 


In 1940 the Indian History Congress at its Lahore meeting decided to sponsor a 
twelve volume comprehensive history of India based on the latest and best scholarly 
researches. Almost at the same time another Indian historical association (the Bhara- 
tiya Itihas Parishad) projected a similar scheme with practically the same editors and 
contributors. The two projects were merged in 1946, and the present volume edited 
by the distinguished historian, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, is the first to appear, although it 
is Volume Two in the series. 

The period of about six hundred years covered in this volume, from the accession 
of the Mauryas to the decline of the Satavahanas, is an important and interesting one in 
Indian history. There is a succession of foreign invaders, most of whom become assimi- 
lated to a distinctively Indian civilization. Trade with the Hellenistic world, the Roman 
Empire, and the Far East is active and is accompanied by the growth of a money 
economy and a diversity of cities, of which the cosmopolitan port towns are most spec- 
tacular. The caste system, tempered by commercial prosperity and foreign influence, 
has not yet taken on the rigid exclusiveness of a later period. In the field of high culture, 
there is a differentiation of Sanskrit from colloquial language and a flowering of litera- 
ture, architecture, and sculpture in the south as well as in the north. Under the leader- 
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ship of Buddhism and Asoka’s cultural missions, the spread of Indian civilization into 
central and southeast Asia begins in this period. 

Despite the importance of the period, its history has remained obscure because of 
the meager sources and the lack of an accepted chronology. A notable feature of the 
present work is that its sixteen contributors have confronted these difficulties bravely, 
and they judiciously examine the many unsettled questions in the light of the available 
and fragmentary evidence drawn from the ancient Greek writers, from the traditional 
Indian histories, and from inscriptions, coins, and other archeological remains. The 
result is a highly detailed and coherent picture of the several dynasties, which serves as 
a backdrop for independent presentations of cultural movements and social institutions, 
Separate chapters deal with political organization, religious movements, economic 
conditions, art and architecture, and social life. Another notable feature is the special 
attention given to developments in South India and Ceylon. 

The editor and his contributors and the two sponsoring bodies are to be congratu- 
lated for producing a highly useful reference volume. 


Paniji, the Culture Hero: A Structural Study of Religion in Java. W. H. Rassers. Intro- 
duction by J. P. B. bE JossELIN DE JonG. (Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, Translation Series No. 3.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 


ix, 304 pp., plates. 20 guilders. 
Reviewed by RoDNEY NEEDHAM, University of Oxford 


Dutch anthropology merits a special place in the history of the discipline, for be 
tween the wars, when French sociological ideas were largely ignored in England and 
America, they were perceptively adopted by the Leiden school and employed in the 
analysis of Indonesian societies. Moreover, these ideas were applied in the study of 
respectable civilizations with long recorded histories, advanced literatures, and exten- 
sive epigraphical and archeological remains. Yet this research, in spite of its high qual- 
ity, has suffered almost complete neglect in wider anthropological circles. The main 
reason for this is of course that nearly all of it is in Dutch, a language which few outside 
the Netherlands have occasion to learn. Partly to remedy this situation, the Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde has embarked on the publication of a 
Translation Series, in which the work under review is the third volume. It is particularly 
appropriate that Rassers’ research should be presented in this way to the English- 
speaking scholarly world, for he enjoysa proud position in the estimation of his colleagues. 
An oriental linguist and ethnologist by training, he was prevented by protracted ill- 
health from conducting field research in Indonesia, and his contributions are the 
product of library research at Leiden, where he was Director of the Rijksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde and where he shared in the efflorescence of Année Sociologique ideas from 
which the present writings result. 

The contents comprise four essays: “On the meaning of Javanese drama,”’ “Siva 
and Buddha in the East Indian Archipelago,” “On the origin of the Javanese theatre,” 
and “On the Javanese kris,” originally published between the years 1922 and 1941. 
The first three are translated from the Dutch, while the original English of the last 
has been completely recast and immensely improved, and a diagram has been added. 
In form, the book is of the handsome style associated with the Instituut, but there are 
some minor points to be made. Rassers’ name does not appear on the spine. The title 
has been most surprisingly selected: one would unhesitatingly assume that it heralds 
a translation of De Pandji-roman (1922), but that work is not included and Paiiji is 
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scarcely mentioned in the essays that are; and the sub-title is misleading in other re- 
spects. The translator’s name should be given: he is worthy not only of his hire but also 
of his reputation, for the translation is very well done. There are only ten petty mis- 
prints, of which ““Madjajahit” for “Majapahit” (p. 66) is alone worthy of notice. In the 
Introduction, ‘‘Asdiwal’’ is misrendered as ‘“‘Archival’’ (p. vii); and the footnote on 
p. 268, second line, reads “Indonesian” instead of “Indian.” On page 198, lines 12 and 
21 are identical: given the beginning and end of the affected sentence as rendered by 
the translator, the former line should read, “is to be seen as the transformation into a 
shadow-play of something brought” (or words to this effect). The useful indexed glos- 
sary does not include lakon (a play), adat (custom, customary law), or sawah (irrigated 
rice-field), and renders waringin (the sacred ficus benjamina) simply as “name of a 
tree,” and sarong (a skirt-like garment) as “a kain,” which is itself untranslated Malay 
for “cloth.” 

The common theme of the essays is the “‘total’’ study of symbolic notions as social 
facts, and their pervasive refraction in such disparate cultural features as types of 
dwelling, the plots and paraphernalia of drama, a children’s game, legends, marriage 
ceremonies, a weapon. One admires in them, in the first place, Rassers’ erudition in the 
field of Javanese civilization, and one respects his modest caution when making his- 
torical judgments, as for example on the possible Indian origins of the shadow-play. 
More centrally, his minute knowledge of Javanese institutions permits him to display 
considerable skill in internal analysis, relating apparently insignificant items from very 
disparate types of data into a systematically significant scheme. In these respects his 
work may still serve as a model. 

But the more radical features of his research must, on the contrary, serve as 
another kind of example. His approach is predominantly and intentionally structural, 
but in a manner which reminds one a little of Rivers in its mixture of relational analysis 
and tenuous historicism. His chief theoretical reliance is upon the propositions of Durk- 
heim, Mauss, and, to a lesser degree, Hertz; and he too readily accepts as proved, foun- 
dations positions which they adopted. Their central idea with which he is concerned is 
not only that there may be a correlation of social and symbolic structure, but that the 
former determines the latter, and that since this is so there must be a formal similarity 
between the two. They thought, partly on logical grounds, that dual organization was 
the most primitive form of society, and they believed that the characteristic features of 
this stage were to be found least changed in Australia. These ideas were most famously 
expressed in Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse (1912), the work which appears 
to be Rassers’ chief source of inspiration and which, he seems to think, depicts the 
typical form of primitive society. It is to this type of society that he tries to relate 
symbolic and ideological features of Javanese culture. Very summarily, what he does 
is to abstract a dualistic scheme of symbolic classification, and to show how this mode 
of thought inspires ideas and activities of the most different kinds. He thinks that the 
“only” model for a dualistic symbolism is dual organization (more precisely, in fact, a 
two-section system); but this does not exist on Java, and cannot be shown historically 
ever to have existed there, so it becomes necessary to reconstruct for the remote past a 
proto-Javanese society of which the classification is a faint and dispersed reflection. 

This is the more plausibly possible in his eyes since he adheres to a scheme of social 
evolution which one sees in his insistence on the importance of the men’s house, an 
institution which he believes to have existed typically in the evolution of primitive 
societies, and which “‘belongs to a society which has passed the stage of real totemism.”’ 
With this in mind, he identifies a shadow-play property (the kayon) as a men’s house, 
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and also postulates a “genetic relation” between this house and a present-day weapon 
(the kris), both these objects being relics of a stage of society intermediate between the 
present and the primitive form of Javanese society. But how to know what the con- 
stitution of that society was? Very simply: by looking at an extant men’s house in the 
Gulf of Papua. By this means, he regresses to the point where he can claim that the 
Javanese kris shares all the properties of the Arunta churinga, and is itself mystically 
identical with the ancestor of a totemic clan. Australian society also provides the model 
for the importance of initiation into the men’s society, which is thought discernible in 
Javanese plays. In his later work, after the publication of van Wouden’s Sociale 
structuurtypen in de Groote Ost (1935), Rassers proposes more precise delineations: thus 
the dual classification is “based” not only on dual organization but on a patrilineal 
dual organization. Finally, adopting a position due to van Wouden, he proposes an 
evolution of Javanese society from a purely hypothetical bilineal section system with 
asymmetric alliance. 

Two reflections upon this argument come initially to mind. The first is on the con- 
trast between Rassers’ scholarly caution in assessing material historical evidence and 
the precipitate inferences of his sociological formulations: it is enough for a superficial 
resemblance to be established between two items for Rassers immediately to affirm 
that here is “conclusive confirmation,” “hardly to be doubted,” of a genetic connection. 
The second is that in nearly twenty years of published scholarship, Rassers advances 
theoretically not at all on Durkheim, and his conclusions which read well enough in a 
1922 context strike one as unenlightened for 1941. On this count alone one regrets that 
this opportunity was not taken to place on record a retrospective statement by Rassers 
himself, with some indication of what reformulations he has been led to in the eighteen 
years since the publication of the latest essay. 

Nonetheless, these essays are decidedly worth translation and republication, for 
they demonstrate admirably, in most respects, the intensive application of certain 
Année Sociologique ideas to the institutions of an advanced and complex civilization. 
In the subtlety and ingenuity of his internal analyses Rassers foreshadows the work 
of Dumézil and of Lévi-Strauss in the structural study of ideology; and in this com. 
parison, in fact, lies the most instructive conclusion. The central objection to Rassers’ 
method is that he reads into the symbolic classification which he establishes an ultimate 
deterministic dependence on structurally contingent, historically undocumented, and 
hypothetically unnecessary institutions. Dumézil and Lévi-Strauss, on the other hand, 
are concerned to isolate structural principles, what they have independently referred to 
as ‘“‘principes d’organisation,” of which the institutional expressions may be various; 
and there can be no doubt now which is the more valid and profitable approach. But if 
Rassers’ approach is on this count outmoded, his work is nevertheless of permanent 
value in the delineation of the growth and exploitation of analytical notions which are 
vital to social anthropology. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Ancient Landscapes: Studies in Field Archaeology. JOHN BRADFORD. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd., 1957. xvii, 297 pp., 25 figures, 75 plates. 4 pounds, 4 shillings net. 


Reviewed by GoRDON WILLEY, Harvard University 
This is both a general and a specialized technical book on the use of air photography 


in archeology. The author’s sophistication and fundamental outlook on the study oi 
culture and society are revealed in an introductory statement: “The ultimate aim of 
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archaeology is the overall picture of a human community, its economy and setting— 
societies as ‘going concerns.’ And if we can show the topography of entire road-net- 
works, or agricultural systems, or cognate settlements by dozens as neighbors, then 
each assemblage becomes more than the sum of many parts,—it is a long way towards 


the organic whole. . . . The determination to enquire, and to show, how a site, a group 
of communities, or even a region, functioned as a living entity is a positive fundamental”’ 
(p. 2). 


In the opening chapter of Ancient Landscapes, 84 pages are devoted to virtually all 
aspects of the subject of aerial photography and mapping as an aid to prehistoric in- 
vestigations. Everything is touched upon from the details of equipment and the briefing 
of flight crews to the varied problems of archeological discovery and definition through 
photo interpretation. This is the section of the book of greatest potential interest and 
value for all archeologists, whatever their particular regional specialites. A run-down 
of some of the chapter subheads—‘Principles and Objectives,’’ of Evidence,” 
“Vegetation Markings,” “Shadow Sites,” “Sources of Error,” “Verticals: Calculation 
and Choice of Scales,” “Stereoscopy,” “Ground-Air Survey’’—will suffice to indicate 
to the prospective reader its range and utility. 

Chapter IT is an example of “reconstructing a pre-historic landscape.” The scene is 
the Foggia plain of southeastern Italy. The photographs were made in 1945 by Bradford 
and associates with the help of the Royal Air Force. Natural conditions in this part of 
Italy, the semiaridity, sparse vegetation, thin topsoils, soft underlying limestones, and 
“immense stretches of arable land, without a hedge in sight,”’ were ideal for air study 
of ancient man-made features. A careful stereoscopic examination of the hundreds of 
vertical photos followed; and in 1949-50 a field survey and test excavations were 
made on the ground in order to check the preliminary conclusions and mappings of the 
air reconnaissance. Throughout, Bradford is almost too concerned with pointing out 
the obvious—that air photography is not meant to replace archeological excavation 
but only to supplement it. 

Chapter III tells of a study of cemeteries in southern Etruria in which air photog- 
raphy played a leading part. Chapter IV similarly examines landscapes characterized 
by the Roman system of “Centuration” as found in western Europe and north Africa. 
“Centuration” involved the surveyed gridding of farm lands and the laying out of 
roads and towns by Roman administrators and engineers, and its effects are splendidly 
illustrated by the half-tones included in this chapter. Chapter V is a rapid survey 
glance at air photos of European Medieval and Classical towns and cities, and it, too, 
is accompanied by exciting and excellently reproduced illustrations. 

This review is intentionally and obviously no more than a synopsis of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s fine book. The reviewer is not technically versed in aerial photography or 
photogrammetry and can neither appraise nor criticize these sections of the work. He 
would like, rather, to call attention to the book and to emphasize the potentialities 
of air survey for American archeologists. As most of us are aware it is a field method 
pioneered and developed by British archeologists over the past 40 years. The late 
0. G. S. Crawford was one of the first to make it widely known. So far, we have done 
relatively little with it in the New World, but it is a natural and indispensable adjunct 
for the growing interest in settlement pattern studies. Bradford mentions some uses of 
air surveys in Peru and the Eastern United States. He is particularly encouraging with 
reference to the latter area where he notes that conditions are comparable to those of 
northern Europe and where ancient sites and monuments have tended to become 
buried and obliterated and thus are not easily observed by on the ground examination. 
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There is no doubt that American archeologists are anxious to take advantage of air 
photographic techniques and results wherever these offer hope of success. Expense, 
lack of opportunity, and awe of the prerequisite technical knowledge have kept some of 
us rather shy of venturing forth. The reviewer speaks with the experience of one who 
made a rather extensive, but highly amateurish, use of air photos (Vira Valley, Peru) 
and who, in retrospect, wishes he had taken time to learn more of their possibilities and 
limitations for archeology. If Bradford’s book had been available 15 years ago it would 
have been just the thing to have led one neophyte in archeological air photography 
into a proper understanding and appreciation of the subject. But, better late than never. 


The Cult of the Mother-Goddess: An Archaeological and Documentary Study. E. 0. 
James. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 300 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by CARROLL QUIGLEY, Washington, D.C. 


The last decade has produced a large number of books on various aspects of the 
Great Mother Goddess. Among these are Jean Przyluski, La Grande déesse (Paris, 1950); 
Robert Briffault, Te Mothers (reissued, London, 1952); Mircea Eliade, La Terre mére 
et les hierogamies cosmiques (Zurich, 1954); Uberto Pestalozza, Eterno femminino 
mediterraneo (Venice, 1954); Erich Neumann, The Great Mother (New York, 1955); 
and O. G. S. Crawford, The Eye Goddess (London, 1958). 

Professor Edwin O. James has now added another volume to these. His book has 
many merits: it is jammed with facts from archeology and written records, supported 
with 766 reference notes to the scholarly literature, and has almost no factual errors. 
But, in a field which is over-run with untenable theories, James avoids offering any 
theories of his own except in a casual and implicit way. This is doubly unfortunate, 
since any reader experienced in this subject can see that James’ unstated theories are 
generally correct. Failure to state theories, combined with lack of clear discrimination 
between different aspects of the Mother Goddess Cult, a certain amount of chrono- 
logical disorder, and poor organization prevent this book from providing a clear pic- 
ture of the growth and spread of the Cult. 

The eight chapters of this volume are organized about a central core of four geo- 
graphic chapters dealing with Mesopotamia-Egypt, Palestine-Anatolia, Iran-India, 
and Crete-Greece. These are preceded by a chronological chapter on the antecedents 
of the Goddess cult in the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze ages and are followed by 
three topical chapters on the Magna Mater, the Madonna in Christianity, and the 
“Dying god.” Such an organization is not very helpful, either geographically or chrono- 
logically, and results in a great deal of repetition. In the four geographic chapters the 
evidence is assembled without any real regard for chronology, except for incidental and 
unhelpful interjections of words like “earlier” or “later.’’ As a result, the impression is 
curiously old-fashioned, like reading scattered passages from Sir James G. Frazer. The 
last three chapters on the Magna Mater, the Madonna, and the “Dying god” are 
clearly out of chronological order and repeat much of the evidence previously presented 
in the geographic chapters. Chapter one, dealing with “antecedents,” does little to 
clear up the confusions because its three divisions in terms of Palaeolithic, Neolithic, 
and Bronze Age fail to indicate the profound changes which the female cult underwent 
in these three periods (from reference for the fecundity of nature to the Earth Mother 
to the spouse-mother of a cyclically-dying god, and, ultimately, to a sacral kingship). 

In a field as rampant with extravagant theories as this, rigorous definition of terms 
and equally rigorous chronological discrimination are essential. Otherwise we might 
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accept the arguments of Pestalozza that social matriarchy and an Earth-Mother 
religion were prevalent in the palaeolithic period (U. Pestalozza, ‘The Mediterranean 
matriarchate, its primordial character in the religious atmosphere of the palaeolithic 
era,” Diogenes No. 12, 1955, pp. 50-61). 

Any book on this subject must attempt as its chief task to establish a tentative 
development sequence for the various aspects of the Mother Goddess Cult. Then the 
distorting forces on this development should be pointed out. One of these distortions 
was the intrusion of pastoral patriarchal peoples (Semites and Indo-Europeans) who 
originated on the southern and northern grasslands and worshipped storm and sky 
deities. Another distortion, associated with the cyclical process of agriculture, the 
dying god, and the death, burial, and resurrection of seed, arose from the fact that the 
growing season in the south depended on winter’s rains, that of the north depended on 
summer’s sun, while that of the alluvial valleys was based on the annual flood. These 
points are not explained by James and the casual references to them are confusing and 
sometimes confused (pp. 48, 233). The latter can be clarified by the well-known facts of 
geography, while the impact of the former has been handled well by Raffaele Pettaz- 
zoni, notably in his La Religione nella Grecia antica (Bologna, 1921; French edition, 
revised, Paris, 1953). 


Prehistoric China. CHENG TE-K’un. (Archaeology in China Series, Vol. 1.) Cambridge: 
W. Heffer and Sons Ltd., 1959. xix, 250 pp., 3 maps, 44 plates, 5 tables, 30 text- 
figures. 2 pounds, 2 shillings. 


The Origins of Oriental Civilization. WALTER A. FatrsERvis, JR. (Mentor: Ancient 
Civilizations.) New York: The New American Library, 1959. vii, 192 pp., 24 
figures, 10 plates. $.50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN, University of Vienna 


Had anyone tried to write on the prehistory of China proper forty years ago, he 
would have found it difficult to fill more than a page or two. By including Manchuria 
and summarizing Torii’s results he might have been able to add another half dozen 
pages. In 1958, Dr. Cheng Te-K’un obviously found it difficult to compress his scho- 
larly digest of the available materials into a single volume. This testifies to the amount 
of work accomplished in this field by Chinese, Japanese, and western archeologists ever 
since Andersson’s publications of 1923 provided the first stimulus. Apart from China 
proper, the book deals with Sinkiang, Mongolia, Manchuria, and, rather briefly, with 
the island of Formosa. The sections on the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic are full of in- 
teresting and well presented information, much of it completely new to those unable to 
read Chinese. The chapters on the Neolithic reveal the enormous strides made in re- 
cent years. The author shows that neolithic China was dominated by three main 
cultures: The Painted Pottery culture, for which he still uses the traditional term of 
“Yang-shao culture,” even though somewhat reluctantly, since, as he correctly points, 
out, painted pottery represents but a minor element at the site of Yang-shao-ts’un; 
the Lung-shan culture with black and grey pottery; and the Hasio-t’un culture with 
grey wares and very special ceramic techniques. He further demonstrates how a 
number of secondary, mixed cultures arose through the interaction of the three primary 
ones. The Hsiao-t’un culture survived into the early historic period, but it is inadmissi- 
ble to ascribe to it, as the author does, vessels of definitely Shang style, for instance the 
magnificent white jar of the Freer Gallery. In interpreting problems of such complexity 
as the Chinese Neolithic, differences of opinion concerning details are inevitable, but it 
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would not serve any useful purpose to mention them in a brief review. Instead, I wish 
to call attention to a question of wider scope. The author refuses to mention what he 
calls ‘speculative interpretations” concerning the relations between the cultures of 
neolithic China and those of western regions, considering them as at least premature. 
This negative attitude may in part be due to the fact that most papers on these ques- 
tions are in German, which the author apparently does not read. It is less excusable 
that he disregards that part of Kaplan’s paper on Liang-chu which deals with the con- 
nections between the Lung-shan culture and northern Iran, although he cites this 
paper with regard to other matters, and even though he himself points out that no 
proto-Lung-shan stage has been discovered, in other words that the Lung-shan culture 
appears in China fully developed. His own weak attempts to show that “the change 
from the Mesolithic to the Neolithic way of life in China was a smooth and evolu- 
tionary process,”—to prove, for instance, on exceedingly slender grounds, that the 
“Yang-shao culture” developed locally without any outward influence—are uncon- 
vincing. At a time when the neolithization of the Old World as a result of stimuli 
emanating from the ancient Near East is one of the main problems discussed by 
archeologists, Cheng’s view appears somewhat out of date. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the Neolithic of Europe developed as a result of movements coming from 
the Near East and from the Mediterranean region. China is no exception to the rest 
of the world. But although the consideration of western influences will in many respects 
lead to a revision of the author’s conclusions, this will not seriously affect the value of 
his most useful and truly important work, the first prehistory of China that really 
counts. It is, of course, not Cheng’s fault, but regrettable that he was unable to list 
a single radiocarbon date from the whole area he is dealing with. 

Fairservis’ book is of a completely different character. It cannot compete with 
Cheng’s rich documentation, but it attempts to provide just what in the former 
author’s work is missing, i.e., the setting of Chinese and other Far Eastern prehistoric 
cultures within the wider frame of Asia. Many of the author’s observations and inter- 
pretations of archeological facts are excellent, while some others call for criticism. In 
particular, what he says about the Neolithic of Southeast Asia is unfortunate and 
should have better been omitted, since it is not essential to his thesis. 

Since the two books complement each other to a certain extent, students wishing an 
introduction into the problems of Far Eastern prehistory will be well advised to read 


both. 
LINGUISTICS 


Bilingualism in the Americas: A Bibliography and Research Guide. EINAR HAUGEN. 
(Publication of the American Dialect Society, No. 26.) University: University of 
Alabama Press, 1956. $3.50. 


Reviewed by JosePH B. CASAGRANDE, Social Science Research Council, New York 


Both product and agent of culture contact, bilingualism (used as a cover term for 
persons who use more than one language), whether of the individual or the larger 
speech community, is a topic of great intrinsic interest to anthropology and its sister 
disciplines. As an aspect of acculturation, bilingualism deserves study in its own right 
as well as for the insights it affords into acculturative processes in other spheres of 
culture. Professor Haugen, himself the author of a monumental study, The Norwegian 
Language in America, wisely observes that the phenomena of bilingualism cannot be 
explained by the linguist alone. Their complete analysis calls for attention by workers in 
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the burgeoning fields of ethnolinguistics, psycholinguistics and glotto-politics. His 
sophisticated awareness of the latter approaches makes this volume the more valuable; 
it and Uriel Weinreich’s Languages in Contact (reviewed in this journal by Joseph H. 
Greenberg, AA 57:167-168) will henceforth be the basic books for those interested in 
the field. 

The book is organized into six chapters. Chapter 1 outlines the scope of the prob- 
lem. Chapter 2, ‘‘Languages of the Americas,”’ presents illustrative bilingual materials 


on four language types—native, colonial, immigrant, and creolized languages 
sented respectively by Comanche, American Spanish, Norwegian, and Haitian Creole. 
In Chapter 3 Haugen discusses concisely a range of problems encountered in the study 
of bilingualism and provides a model for the description and analysis of languages in 
contact. Chapter 4 deals with the individual bilingual largely from a psychological 
point of view, and Chapter 5 takes up the bilingual community, the natural province 
of the social scientists, with some attention given to the problems of educating bilingual 
children. A final chapter is devoted to a short discussion of linguistic and nonlinguistic 
research approaches, and to a very brief review of current research. The volume con- 
cludes with a bibliography of about 700 titles, giving citations in the text, and indices 
of technical terms and the languages discussed. While concentrating on the New World, 
“one of the most interesting laboratories of bilingual experience since the beginning of 
recorded history” (p. 9), the theoretical treatment and suggestions for further research 
have general relevance. The book is succinct and well-organized, and it is readable des- 
pite copious references. The production of such a volume by a highly qualified authority 
is a distinct service to scholarship; both Professor Haugen and the American Dialect 
Society which sponsored it deserve grateful thanks. 


repre- 


TECHNOLOGY AND ART 
The Textile Arts: A Handbook of Fabric Structure and Design Processes: Ancient and 
Modern Weaving, Braiding, Printing, and Other Textile Techniques. VERLA BIRRELL. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xvi, 514 pp., 217 figures, frontispiece, glos- 
sary, 6 plates. $12.50. 
Reviewed by A. H. Gayton, University of California, Berkeley 


As the title indicates, this book covers a world of textile topics. The publishers have 
designed a handsome format, and the author has gathered an exceptionally fine series 
of illustrations of textiles and textile processes. As a textbook for a conventional weaving 
course or a source book for the hobby weaver the volume has many uses. For example, 
some one hundred and twenty pages are devoted to methods of weaving belts with in- 
structions for copying Guatemalan, Ecuadorian, and Peruvian designs. More examples 
of primitive and folk weaves are presented herein than are usually found in textbooks on 
weaving. Nevertheless, the book is the product of an instructor of weaving and fabric 
design and the emphasis on primitive fabrics does not convert it into a contribution to 
anthropology. 

The author, quite properly for her generalized purposes, employs a fabric terminol- 
ogy traditional to western European and American weaving as perpetuated by home 
economics textile courses, avocational weavers, and the textile industry, e. g., summer- 
and-winter weave, pebble weave, ingrain and swivel weaves, etc. This specialized 
nomenclature is usually eschewed by analysts concerned with ethnic and archeological 
textiles, and the inexperienced anthropologist or archeologist hoping to identify the 
structure of his specimens would be considerably confused by these terms. He would 
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also be disturbed by certain inaccurate statements: that the Chilkat loom had weighted 
warps (p. 59) or that the Zufii used hole-and-slot (single frame) heddles in pre-Colum- 
bian times (p. 94). The long bibliography (pp. 493-500) cites some works of little value 
today, yet omits those of such notable contemporary textile historians as Pauline 
Simmons, Adele Weibel, and Vivi Sylwan. 

While one cannot but admire this gallant attempt to explain the complexities of 
ancient, ethnic, and modern fabric materials, tools, methods, and designs within one 
book, the results will not satisfy anthropologists or archeologists who have serious 
interests in textile research as an elucidation of culture history. The virtues of this 
work—and they are several—pertain to other fields of endeavor. 


Au Sahara: Arts et Symboles. JEAN GaBus. Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniere, 1958, 
408 pp., 327 figures, 4 maps, 18 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by R. F. G. Sprer, University of Missouri 


This lavishly illustrated, handsome volume is the second of three coordinated re- 
ports on the material culture of three southern Saharan peoples: the Mauretanians, 
the Tuareg, and the Bororo (Fulani). It is the product of eight field investigations, 
carried out between 1942 and 1954 by parties from the Musée d’Ethnographie of 
Neuchatel. 

Devoting his attention primarily to the decorative arts of these peoples, M. Gabus 
endeavors to show the manner in which certain symbolic motifs are woven throughout. 
The meanings of these predominantly geometric designs are so variable, even within 
a given context, that the motifs themselves may well be the only common elements in 
the art. The author is at some pains to show the manner in which each artisan may in- 
terpret the symbolism for his own ends. The cultural milieu of the artisan and his work 
is also mentioned, though all too summarily. This may have been more thoroughly 
discussed in the earlier volume or may be attributable to the brevity of the text which 
has given way before the wealth of illustration. 

Perhaps all criticism of this work is captious in light of its massive documentary 
contribution. The line drawings and plates (both black-and-white and color) are of the 
highest quality. Whatever one may think of the interpretation, the volume contains 
excellent source material. This reviewer deeply regrets not having seen the other two 
volumes, on the men and their tools, and on the jewelry and techniques, and offers 
his congratulations to the author, his illustrators, and printers. 
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TROPICAL CHILDHOOD 


Cultural Transmission and Learning in a 


Rural Puerto Rican Village 


By DAVID LANDY, Massachusetts Mental Health Center and De- 
partment of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School. This careful, inten- 


sive field study of family patterns and child rearing in a rural Puerto 
Rican community among caneworker families is part of the Family 
Life Project sponsored by the Social Science Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. A systematic anthropological and psychological 
study of the socialization of the child based on observation, parent 
interviews, informants, and free projective doll play, it analyzes child 
behavior and development from the dual viewpoints of parent and 
child, with a careful inclusion of relevant cultural influences. The 
effects of acculturation in Puerto Rico and the United States are ex- 
plored through a comparison with an urban New England commu- 
nity for which comparable data are available, thus giving a picture 


of training modes and behaviors across cultures and social classes. 
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Rusembilan 
A Malay Fishing Village in Southern Thailand 


By THOMAS M. FRASER, JR. 


For one year the author lived in tiny Rusembilan, exploring the extent 
of integration of this reasonably typical Moslem Malay community into 
the national structure of the country, and investigating the process of 
change occurring within the village itself. 

Against a background of relatively stable social and cultural patterns, 
Mr. Fraser plots the changes: some—as in the case of religious attitudes 
—gradual; some—for example, the motorizing of the fishing fleet—quite 
swift. His scholarly analysis and interpretation round out his sympa- 
thetically written book which brings to life this exotic little village and 
its people. 299 pages, illus., $5.75 


And coming in April— 


An Eskimo Village 
in the Modern World 


By CHARLES CAMPBELL HUGHES 


EsKIMOS have inhabited St. Lawrence Island for two thousand years, and 
in the brief span of fifteen years beginning in 1940, some striking changes 
have occurred. Spending a year there, the author studied the changed 
systems of belief regarding the white mainland against a historical and 
conceptual background. He pays particular attention to the kinship sys- 
tems of the island and the problems of food procurement, using as his 
base a study made in 1940. 
The Eskimos themselves are quoted at length from Mr. Hughes's field 
notes, and there are photographs of the place and its people. 
440 pages (approx.), illus., $6.75 
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The Chinese Family in the 
Communist Revolution 


By C. K. YANG. Employing the structure-function approach, the author analyzes 
the modern changes that have—probably irretrievably—removed the family from its 
core position in the Chinese social structure. Much of the data are drawn from 
Communist sources not previously available. (Distributed for the Technology Press 


of M.LT.) $6.00 


A Chinese Village in Early 
Communist Transition 


By C. K. YANG. Tradition-bound and semi-autonomous, the agricultural village has 
long been the foundation of Chinese culture. How successful have the Communists 
been in shattering old patterns and reintegrating village life? This important book 


evaluates developments to 1951. (Distributed for the Technology Press of M.I.T.) 
$6.50 


Studies On The Population 
Of China, 1366-1953 


By PING-TI HO. In this exhaustive study and interpretation of China’s population, 
Dr. Ho “has put all future workers on this subject in his debt,” says John K. Fair- 
bank. Through an intimate knowledge of his subject, and long research, the author 
has succeeded in clearing up much of the confusion which has always attended inter- 
preting China’s multitudes on a historical basis. $6.00 


New Zealand, 1769=—1840 


EARLY YEARS OF WESTERN CONTACT 


By HARRISON M. WRIGHT. This first detailed discussion of early Maori-Western 
relations is concerned mostly with the changes wrought upon the Maoris by the west- 
erners and also with the effect the Maori civilization had upon the Western activities 
and expectations in New Zealand, It is particularly instructive as a demonstration 
that misunderstanding between East and West is far older than our present century. 


$4.75 
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A New Panorama 


READINGS 
ON RACE 


Edited by 
STANLEY M. GARN, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Physical Growth Department 
Fels Research Institute 
Associate Professor of Anthropology 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


For the PROFESSIONALLY ADVANCED INDI- 
VIDUAL the literature on this subject is brought 
together for the first time. An outstanding selection 
of articles provides a contemporary picture of race 
studies in man. A case-book rather than a text-book, 
it includes the theorists’ own words and the investi- 
gators’ plans of action. 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS 


Frederick S. Hulse 
Elsa F. Jahn 


Thomas Adams 
Anthony C. Allison 
Paul T. Baker Gabriel W. Lasker 
William C. Boyd Frank B. Livingstone 
G. Malcolm Brown John Page 

Benjamin G. Covino D. F. Roberts 

Stanley M. Garn Milton S. Sacks 
Bentley Glass Joseph S. Weiner 
Charles Hess Charles G. Wilber 


Ranging from the genetical concept of race through 
mechanisms of race formation and experimental evo- 
lution and experimental studies of physiologic differ- 
ences between major races, this selection of readings 
reflects the advances that have been made since 
1950. 


Viewing race as identical to the breeding population 
and the mechanisms of race formation as evolutionary 
processes, the distinguished authorities represented 
here show the bearing of genetical mechanisms on the 
past and present of human races. 


Publication date November 1959 304 pp. 


H. Graham Cannon—THE 
EVOLUTION OF LIV- 
ING THINGS. Pub. ’59, 
190 pp., $3.50 


Juan Comas — MANUAL 
OF PHYSICAL AN. 
THROPOLOGY. Publica- 
tion date March 1960 


Cornelius J. Connolly— 
EXTERNAL MOR. 
PHOLOGY OF THE 
PRIMATE BRAIN. Pub. 
50, 386 pp., 343 il., $10.00 


Abraham and May Edel— 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
ETHICS. Pub. 256 
pp. (Amer. Lec. Philos- 
ophy), $5.50 


Stanley M. Garn and Zvi 
Shamir — METHODS 
FOR RESEARCH IN 
HUMAN GROWTH: A 
Guide to the Methods and 
Techniques Used in Con. 
temporary Studies of Hu- 
man Growth. Pub. 58, 144 
pp., 30 il., $4.75 


Luigi Gedda — THE 
STUDY OF TWINS. 
Publication date May 1960 


Osman Hill—MAN’S AN- 
CESTRY. Pub. 7°54, 204 
pp., 168 il., $4.25 


Ashley Montagu—AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO 
PHYSICAL ANTHRO. 
POLOGY (Third Edi- 
tion). Publication date 


$6.75 


14 ill. March 1960 


CHARLES C THOMAS «¢ PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield @ Illinois 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL @ooks 


Cryo SD 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 
the Fall of Rome 
By Lesiiz A. Wuite, University of Michigan. 378 pages, Text Edition $7.50 


This book traces the development of human civilization, or culture, from its beginnings 
to the Fall of Rome. Its purpose is not merely to tell what peneannss when, and where, 
but to provide a theory which will explain why and how things happened. The principal 
purpose of the book is to provide a theory of cultural evolution or development. It demon- 
strates the validity of that theory. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. STewarp and Louis C. Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 
textbook.” 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 


By E. ADAMSON HoeseEL, University of Minnesota. Second Edition, McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology and Anthropology. 678 pages, Text Edition $6.75 


Since 1949 a leading introductory text covering all major areas of contemporary anthro- 
pology from Prehistoric Man to Cultural Evolution. Extensive changes to this new edition 
include a rewriting of the sections on Prehistoric Man, Culture and Society, Race and 
Kinship and the addition of a chapter on Language and Culture. Written in clear language, 
it avoids excessive reference to tribes and practice and uses data drawn from all parts of 
the world. Also availableys READINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY by Hoebel, Jennings, and 
Smith ($5.25 cloth; $3.75 paperback). 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Grorce P. Murpock, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Just Published .. . Volume 11 (1960) 


ANNUAL REVIEW 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: P. R. Farnsworth Associate Editor: Q@. McNemar 


Editorial Committee: J. M. Butler, P. R. Farnsworth, D. B. Harris, 
L. G. Humphreys, J. McV. Hunt, H. Schlosberg 


Contents: 
Developmental Psychology P. Mussen 
Color Vision L. M. Hurvich & D. Jameson 
Social Psychology H. W. Riecken 
Industrial Psychology 
Physiological Psychology 
Abnormalities of Behavior 


Statistics L. S. Kogan 


P. H. DuBois 
Psycholinguistics H. Rubenstein & M. Aborn 
Psychopharmacology ............... S. Ross & T. O. Cole 
Engineering Psychology A, W. Melton & G. E. Briggs 
Psychological Aspects of Aging .............. J. E. Birren 
Genetics of Behavior J. L. Fuller 


Author & Subject Indexes Clothbound 
542 pages 
$7.00 postpaid (U.S.A.) $7.50 postpaid (elsewhere) 


231 Grant Avenue, 


ANNUAL REVIEWS, INC., Palo Alto, California 
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African Homicide and Suicide 
Edited by Paul Bohannan 


An unusual work in the neglected field of comparative criminology which gains 
increased relevance as we put more effort into understanding the societies and the 
peoples of emerging Africa. This book offers accounts of homicide and suicide in 
seven African tribes, with illustrative cases given in detail and entire samples supplied 
in tabular form. It provides rich documentation for the examination of strains in 
social relationships in different societies. Characteristic patterns of murder and suicide 
are found in each tribe, while other patterns are common to all. An introduction gives 
a brief summary of the theoretical points made in the literature on homicide and 
suicide, and a final chapter summarizes the changes in these points necessitated by 


this new African material. 288 pages. $6 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 


STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY BY 


Theodore Brameld 


Boston University 


CULTURAL THE REMAKING 


FOUNDATIONS OF A CULTURE 
OF EDUCATION 
Life and Education 


An Interdisciplinary 
Study in Puerto Rico 


“|. . possesses depth, consist- The theories of interdisciplinary research 
ency, and insightful applica- developed earlier in Cultural Foundations, 
bility to the broad problems of are here applied to the study of the chal- 
substance and methods of lenge to education created by a changing 


teaching . . .,-—AMERICAN 


ANTHROPOLOGIST $5.00 society—Puerto Rico serving as a labora- 


tory. $7.50 


Combined price for both volumes $10.95 
At your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


— 


It is now possible for the anthropologist who does not have a com- 
plete collection of back issues of The American Anthropologist to 
achieve substantial completeness of the journal, and to do so at a 
minimum price. Selected Papers from The American Anthropologist, 
1888-1920 contains in a single bound volume the forty-seven most 
important articles from the first thirty-two years of the journal’s 
publication. 

In addition, A. Irving Hallowell has written, especially for the col- 
lection, a ninety-page historical essay, “The Beginnings of Anthro- 
pology in America.” Frederica de Laguna has edited the Selected 
Papers and has supplied introductions to the seven sections into 
which the book is divided, as well as a general bibliography. The 
seven sections are: Development of Anthropology, American Indian 
Origins, American Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, Language, 
Ethnography, Method and Theory of Ethnology. 

The book will be a useful and fairly complete text for courses 
in the history of anthropology, and a good supplementary text for 
specialized courses in American archaeology, physical anthropology, 
ethnography, and so on. 


928 pp. Probable price, $8.00. ($6.80 to members of the American 
Anthropological Association.) Publication date, March 7, 1960. 


Nlote also 


Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach, 
edited by William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. Sixty-six articles on 
the origins, functions, beliefs, techniques, and adaptations of reli- 
gions, stressing primitive religions. xiv + 598 pp. $7.25. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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SAVING 


To members of the A.A.A. only, until June 1, 1960, 


ON Chicago, Free Press, Humanities Press, Oklahoma, 


BOOKS 


Princeton, Stanford 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 


Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes $7.00 $5.25 
Firth (Ed.)—Man and Culture 6.00 4.50 
Keesing—Culture Change 3.50 2.65 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 8.50 6.50 
Kroeber et al—Anthropology Today 9.00 6.75 
Levy—Structure of Society 6.00 4.50 
Meyerowitz—The Akan of Ghana 8.50 6.35 
Nadel—The Theory of Social Structure 6.00 4.50 
Radcliffe-Brown—A Natural Science of Society 3.50 2.95 
Redfield—The Little Community 4.00 3.00 
Redfield—Peasant Society and Culture 3.25 2.45 
Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 4.00 3.00 
Tax et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 5.25 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology (cloth) 5.00 3.75 
Thomas (Ed.)—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth 12.50 9.00 
Thompson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 5.00 3.75 
Thompson (Ed.)—Thomas Gage’s Travels in the New World 5.00 3.75 
Watson—Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy 6.00 4.50 
Weber—The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 6.00 4.50 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Recently Issued: No. 26. Jacobs. The Content and Style of an Oral Literature. 
List Price $5.00. To Members Postpaid $3.75. 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before June 1, 1960. 
Please send orders to Betty J. Meggers, Executive Secretary, 1530 P Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. and make checks payable to the American Anthropological Association. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


